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THE . 
American Traveller 
| BEING ANEW 
HIS TORICAL COLLECTION 


= Carefully compiled from 


* 


I 


And the moſt authentic 


1 


E 


CONTAINING 
A compleat Account of that Part of the World, 


| covery by Columbus to the preſent Time. 


Commanders, and Travellers, neatly engraved. 


To which is prefixed 


of Navigation, the Uſe and Properties of the 
and an Enquiry concerning the firit Inhabitants of America. 


"ah 2 O N D O N: 


Printed and Sold. by J. Fuller at the Dove in Creed-Lants 
and by moſt of the Bookſellers in Town and Country. 
a? f M. DCC, XLI. | 4 
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k Original Memoirs in ſeveral LANGUAGES, 
VOYAGES and TRAVELS, | 


now called the WEsT Ix DIES, from its Diſ- - 


Illuſtrated with the Hzaps of the moſt eminent Admirals, 


An Introduction, ſhewinz the Riſe, Progreſs, and Impra | 40 
——— 


With ſome Account Fete Places attack'd in the preſent War. 
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Believe I may venture to affirm | 
= that there are no Books ubat- 
ever, which can pretend to 
El greater Share of the Utile 
Coe Dulci, the Uſeful and Enter- 
en EI taining, than thoſe which give 
us 4 air Account f 7 ravels and Naviga- 
tion. 

The Advantages the Publick reaps from them 
are ſo very conſiderable, that. whatever is found 
uſeful elſewhere, ſeems only a Stream derived 
from this Fountain, Every Science is improved, 
by the Diſcoveries they communicate, and that 
in ſuch a meaſure, that our preſent Knowledge 
ſeems almoſt entirely owing to them, What was 
Geograph 5 no longer ſince than an Hundred 
and fifty Tears ago, but an imperſect Fragment - 
of a Science, ſcarce deſerving the Name? for, 
at that time, little more. of the World was Fnown 
than only Europe, a ſmall Part of Africk, and 
the leſſer Half of Aſia; ſo that, of the whole 
terraqueous Globe, ſearce a ſixth Part had ever 
been ſeen or heard of. Nay, fo ignorant were 


the greateft Scholars in this Particular, that 
A | they | 
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they fondly imagined all beyond the Bounds of 


their own Knowledge to be deſart and uninbabi- 
table. Agreeable to the Opinion we find in Ovid: 


©" Utque duz dextra Cœlum, totidemq; ſiniſtra 
Parte ſecant Zonæ, quinta eſt ardentior illis ; 
Sic onus incluſum numero diſtinxit eodem 
Cura Dei, totidemq; plagz tellure premuntur. 
Quarum quæ media eſt non eſt habitabilis æſtu; 
Nix tegit alta duas; totidem inter utramqʒ 
locavit, | 

Temperiemqʒ dedit, miſta cum frigore flamma. 

McETAamMoR. L. 1. 

And as five Zones thi tberial Regions bind, 

Five correſpondent are to Eurth afſign'd; 
" The Sun, with Rays directly darting down, 
Makes inacceſſable the middle Zone. 

The two beneath the dreary Poles complain 
Of endleſs Winter, and perpetual Rain. 
e the Extreams two happier Climates 

ol | 
The Temper that partakes of hot and cold. 
| | Dxy DEN. 


But now our Eyes are open d, and that no Part 
i without Inhabitants, unleſs, perhaps, the frozen 
Polar Regions, is demonſtrated to us, by thoſe 
who have viſited all other Countries, even the 
moſt remote, which they have found well peopled, 
and, in general, rich and delightful. The Anti- 
podes are not only proved, but pointed out to us; 
and the many Conflellations never ſeen before, 
are a ſufficient Evidence how much Aſtronomy is 
indebted to Navigation. Then, as to Natural 
Hiftory, how much is it enrich'd by the noble 
Addition of Thouſands of Plants, Drugs, and 

7 & | Spices 


a 
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Spices it never knew before; with the vaſt Yao. 
riety of Birds, Beafts, Fiſhes, Inſefts, Stones, 
and Minerals, peculiar to ſeveral Countries ; 
not to mention the Diverſity of Complexions, 
Tempers, Habits, Manners, Politicks, and Re- 
ligions, which are ulnaſt as various amongft the 
Inhabitants of differing Climates, as the Air 
they breathe © 

Trade is alſo raiſed to the higheſt pitch, the 
Sources of this fruitful Nile, which were con- 
ceaPd from former Ages, are now laid open, 
each Part of the World ſupplying the ether with 
what it wants, und bringing home what is moſt 
precious and valuable; and this net in a ſcanty 
manner, as when the Venetians ſerved all Europe 
with Spices and Drugs from India, by the ex- 
Penſi ve way of Turkey and the Red Sea, or as 
when Gold and Silver were only drawn from ſome 
poor European and African Mines; but, in Af 
Auence and Plenty; moſt Nations reſorting freely 
to the Eaſt-Indies, and the Weſt yearly ſending 
forth prodigious Quantities of the moſt effteem'd 
and valuable Metals. 

To conclude, the Empire of Europe is now 
extended to the utmoſt Bounds of the Earth, where 
ſeveral of its Nations have Settlements and 
Colonies, | 

Theſe, and many more, are the Advantages we 
receive from the Labours of thoſe, who expoſe 
themſelves to Dangers on the vaſt Oceun, and 
amongft unknown Nations, which thoſe who ſit 
at home abundantly reap in every kind, 

Then as to the Entertaining ; What can be 
more agreeable, than to be inſenſibly engaged in. 
the midft of their ſurprizing Adventures; to 
compaſs Sea and Land with them, and to con- 

| A2 verſe 
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verſe with all Nations; to be now in a populous 
City, and now in a Deſart ; to rejoice with them 
in the Port, and tremble with them in the Storm 
and all this in their Accounts, without flirring 
a foot, und with no greater a ſhare of Pain than 
ſerves to heighten the Pleaſure 

Beſides, without ſome Acquaintance with the 
Laws, Cuftoms, and Manners of other Countries, 
we could not form a right Notion of our own, nor 
be able w ſet a true Value upon them ; for it is 
with Nations as with particular Men; for a 
Man to know himſelf, is juffly efteemd the 
Height of Human Wiſdom; but this can never be 
attain'd, without a due Knowledge of Perſons 
ond Things round about him. 

Huving premiſed thus much of Travels in ge- 
neral, and the Benefit and Pleaſure ariſing from 
them, the Reader will naturally expedt ſome 
Account of this Wort; why it was undertaken 
at all, after ſo many Things of this kind already 
publiſÞd, and wherein it differs from thoſe which 
went before it. | 

In anſwer to this, I ſhall firft obſerve, that in 
all the Collections of this kind which have hither- 
to appear'd, nv» care has been had to ſeparate 
the Droſs from the Gold, but every thing has 
been taken in without Diflinftion, good or bad, 
Juſt as it came to band; whereby the Reader 
has not only a great deal of baſe Metal impoſed 
upen him for ſterling, but is often confounded in 
his, Judgment, by inconſiftent Relations; beſides 
his being ſure to meet with frequent Repetitions 
of the. ſame Thing, having, perhaps, nine or ten 
Foyages to one Country, and not one to another. 

Jo remedy this Inconvenience, we propoſe to 
give our Readers one or two of the moſt approved 

: Voyages 


* 
» — 
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Voyages and Travels into every Part of the 


uch a manner, as to contain no uſeleſs and un- 
neceſſary Recapitalations ; and, to render our 
Method ftill more regular, we ſhall diſpatch one 
Quarter of the Globe before we begin with an- 
other. 

The other Reaſon which induced us to this 
Undertaking, was the large Price Books of this 
kind bear, ſo large inileed, that none but People 
of a competent Fortune can conveniently purchaſe 
them; which, we apprehend, very much defeats 


their End and Deſign, nay, the very End of | 


Travelling itſelf , for to exclude the Majority 
from the Knewledge of its uſeful Diſcoveries, 
not only renders them ſo far ineſtectual, but alſs 
robbe the Adventurers themſelves of the Honour 
they chiefly aim'd at, the doing a publick Be- 
nefit to their Country. Nay, I muft maintain 

it to be a national Injury, fince, by this means, 

a thouſand uſeful Hints are kept from the Ob- 
ſervation of thoſe who might probably improve 

them to the general Advantage, not to mention, 
that the Recital of a brave" Man's Actions are 
the beſt Incentives for others to tmitate him, as 
Alexander is ſaid to have taken Achilles for his 
Pattern, by reading of Homer. 

But now it will be a Perſon's own Fault, 
whoever continues any longer a Stranger to this 
| enchanting Study; for the manner in which we 
publiſh, puts it into every body's Power to buy 

that pleaſes; and as our Motives to this Work 
| are ſo entirely a View to their Pleaſure and Ad- 

vantage, we hope the ſenſible Part of Mankind 
will think it their true Intereſt to encourage 
| 15. 


The 


World, at full Jength; and the reft ſbortned is 
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The Reader may expect proper Maps of the 
Countries, with Cuts of remarkable Birds, Beaſts, 
Fiſhes, Inſects, Buildings, Habits, &c. exactly 
and curiouſly engraved ; and may depend upon it, 
that no Endeavours of ours ſhall be wanting te 
wake this the moſt compleat Thing that ever 
appear d of the kind. 

The whole will be introduced with a bort 
Diſſertation on the Riſe, Progreſs, and Improve- 
ment of Navigation; after which we ſball pro- 
eeed to America, and, in particular, to the 
Diſcoveries and bloody Conquefts made there by 
the Spaniards, where we ſhall find, that to Rob 
and Murder has always been the predominant 
Paſfon of that People. 

Having thus given the Reader ſome Account 
of what he may expect from us, we ſpall con- 
clude this Preface with a few Directions for 
web as travel, either by Sea or Land. The 
Jirff are for thoſe that ge on long Voyages, and 
wers druwn up by Mr. Rook, 4 Flow of 
the Royal Society, and Geometry Profeſſor of 
Greſham College, by Order of the ſaid Society, 
and publiſh'd in the Philoſophical Tranſactions 
of the 8th of January, 1605.6. They are as 


follows. 
1. To obſerve the Declination of the Com- 


aſs, or its Variation from the Meridian of the 
lace, frequently; marking withal the Lati- 
| tude and Longitude of the Place where ſuch 
Obſervation is made, as exactly as may be, 
and fetting down the Method by which they 
made them. 

2. To carry Dipping-Needles with them, 
and obſerve the Inclination of the Needle in 


like manner. 


3. To 
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3. To remark carefully the Ebbings and 
Flowings of the Sea, in as many Places as 
they can, together with all the Accidents, 
ordinary and extraordinary, of the Tides z as 
their preciſe Time of Ebbing and Flowing in 
Rivers, at Promontories or Capes, which way 
the Current runs, what perpendicular Diſtance 
there is between the higheſt Tide and loweſt 
Ebb, during the Spring Tides and Neep Tides, 
what Day of the Moon's Age, and what Times 
of the Year the higheſt and loweſt Tides fall 
out; and all other confiderable Accidents they 
can obſerve in the Tides, chiefly near Ports, 
and about Iflands, as in St. Helena's Ifland, 
and the three Rivers there, at the Bermu- 
das, Oc. | 

4. To make Plots and Draughts of Coaſts, 
Promontories, Iſlands, and Ports, marking the 
Bearings and Diſtances as near as they can. 


5. To ſound and mark the Depth of Coaſts 
and Ports, and ſuch other Places near the 


Shore, as they ſhall think fit. 

6. To take notice of the Nature of the 
Ground at the Bottom of the Sea, in all 
-— Rt whether it be Clay, Sand, Rock, 

Co 


7. To hay a Regiſter of all Changes of 


Wind and Weather, at all Hours, by Night 
and by Day, ſhowing the Point the Wind 
blows from, whether ſtrong or weak; the 
Rains, Hail, Snow, and the like; the preciſe 
Times of their Beginnings, and Continuance, 


eſpecially Hurricanes and Spouts; but, above 


„to take exact Care to obſerve the Trade- 
Winds, about what Degree of Latirude and 
Longitude they firſt begin, where and when 


they 
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with the Biſbap of Berytus, made « 
_ through Turkey, Perſia, and India, as far as 


*, 


they ceaſe or change, or grow ſtronger or 
weaker, and how much, as near and exact as 


g. To obſerve and record all extraordinary, 
Meteors, Lightnings, Thunders, Ignes Fatui, 


Comets, c. marking ſtill the Places and Times 
of their Appearing, Continuance, &c. 

9. To carry with them good Scales, and 
Glaſs Phials of a Pint, or ſo, with very narrow 
Mouths, which are to be fill'd with Sea Water 
in different Degrees of Latitude, as often as 
| >! 4 oy and the Weight of the Phial full 
o 


F Water taken exactly at every time, and 
recorded, marking withal the Degree of La- 


titude, and the Day of the Month; and that 
as well of Water near the Top, as at a greater 
Depth. 7 t 

This may ſuffice for Sea Yoynges ;, but, in re- 


gad to thoſe who travel by Land, a few In- 
"Fruttions have been collected from experienced 
Travellers, who are beft able to direct ſuch as 


deſign to follow them into remote Countries, 
We ſhall begin with Monſieur de Bourges, who, 
ourney 


Cochinchina, He adviſes ſuch as intend for 
theſe Parts, ſo to order their Afﬀairs, that they 
may come into Turkey in October, to avoid the 
exceſſive. Heats of thoſe Countries for four or foe 
Months before that Time. If our Traveller will 
bold on his Tourney to Perſia, he muft go with the 
Caruvan from Aleppo to Babylon, or Bagdat, 
which will rake him up u Month; thence be en- 
barks upon the River Euphrates, which carries 


13 bum down to Baſſora z whence he proceeds, by 
Sea, to Bander, where he may find Conveniency 


0 .by 


i. wa 
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by Land to Iſpahan, the Capital of Perſia, From. 
Iſpahan the Difficulties of travelling by Land 
to India are alnaſt invincible, and therefore the 
proper way is to repair to the Port of Gomron, 
whence there is a ſafe and conſtunt Paſſage to 
Suratte, or any other Part of India. All Perſons 
that travel in Turkey muſt change their Habit 
into that of the Country, and muff lay aſide the 
Hat, and wear à Turbant ; and the meaner the 
Habit, the ſafer they will. be from Extortions _ 
and Robberies. They muſt endeavour to have @ 
Turkiſh Interpreter on the Road with them, 
who may own whatever Goods they carry, and 
protect them againſt any Afronts that may be 
offer'd them ;, but, above all, they muſt endeavour 
to be well recommended to the Captuin of the 
Caravan, which will be their greateſt Safe-guard. 
This Recommendation muft be from ſome of the 
Chriſtian Conſuls, but, in general, it is beſt from 
the French, who are maſt regurded in thoſe 
Parts. Such as will not carry all their Stock in 
ready Money, muſt be careful to carry thoſe 
Commodities that will turn to beſt Account ; 
among which the brigbteſt yellow Amber, and 
the largeſt red Coral are in great Efteem. Theſe, 
though not wrought, are profitable; and, to 
avoid the Duties paid at ſeveral Places, may 
be carried, in a Bag or Portmantua, ou the 
Horſe the Traveller rides, for thoſe are not 
ſearch'd. The beft Money they can carry are 
Spaniſh Pieces of Eight, provided they are full 
Weight, and not thoſe of Peru, which are not 'ſo 
Ine Silver as the others. By this Money they 
ill have ſeven or eight. pat Cent. Profit, in 
Jome Parts, and ten per Cent. in others, and 
the ſame in French Crowns. As fer Gold, the 
| greats : 
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preateft Profit is made of the Venetian and 
Hungarian, and it is very conſiderable. There 
' is fo great an Advantage to be made, by thoſe 
who underfland the beft Coins and their Value, 
that thoſe who are well inftrufted in it can 
travel for a very inconfiderable Expente, It is 
abſolutely neceſſury that they carry good Arms, 
to defend themſelves upon all Occaſions, but more 
particularly to fight the Arabs, and other Rovers. 
Above all, it is requiſite in Turkey that Travel- 
lers be arm'd with Patience, to bear many Af 
Fronts the Infidels will put upon them, and, with 
Prudence and Moderation, to prevent, as much 
as Parole may be, any ſuch Inſolencies, They 
will do well never to go without Proviſions, be- 
£auſe the Caravans never flop to bait, und very 
often at Night have no other Inn but the open 
Fields, where they lie in Tents, and eat what 
- they carry. When they travel with the Cara- 
van, they muft take care never to be far from it, 
for fear of being devour'd by wild Beafts, or the 
wilder Arabs. This in Turkey; for in Perſia it 
is quite otherwiſe; here we may travel in the 
European Habit, and wear Hats, which are a 
better Defence aguinſt the Heat than Turbants ; 
#he Roads are ſafe, and the Perſians courteous to 
Strangers, eſpecially the better Sort. However 
the Traveller muſt watch the Servants, and 
meaner ſort of People in the Country, who elſe 
will tmpoſe upon him in matter of Payments, in 
Buying and Selling; and therefore, his beft way 
Ss, where. there are Miſſionaries, to repair to 
them, who will aſift and inſtruct him, He muſt 
earry no Gold into Perſia, becauſe it bears a low 
Price, and he will be a preat Loſer by it; the 
beſt way is, to change bis Money on the Turkiſh 

| Frontiers 
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Frontiers into Perſian Coin, or elſe to carry @ 
Quantity of good Amber and Coral, which will 
yield Profit, as will alſo good Watches. In India 
Spaniſh Gold yields ſome Profit, tho” ſmail 
which" the Traveller may take notice of, in caſe 
he has no Goods to carry that may yield a 
reater Profit. This at Suratte; but further in 
Fadia, and particularly at Golconda, Gold 
yields more, and eſpecially old Gold. However, 
at Siam again there is 4 great Loſs in Spaniſh 
Gold, and all other Sorts, for there it is lower 
than in any other Part of the Eaſt-Indies nearer 
tous, and fill decreaſes beyond it, as in Cochin- 
china, Tonquin, and China, In India the Way 
of travelling by Land is commonly in Carts 
drawn by Oxen, and, in ſome Parts, on Ele- 
phants; but in China the moſt common Carriage 
is in Palankenes, or Chairs an Mens Shoulders, 
who travel ſwift and cheap. 

Theſe Particulars may ſerve in relation to the 
Eaftern Nations; and as for Europe, the Me- 
thods of travelling are too well known to require 
any particular Inſtructions; wherefore we ſhall 
only ſet down ſome general Rules, the chief f 
which are taken from the accurate Monſi eur 
Miſſon, and are well worthy the Obſervance of 
Travellers, They are, in the firft Place, to con- 
ſider, that they do not go into other Countries, 
to paſs through them, and divert themſelves 
with the preſent Sight of ſuch Curioſities as 
' they meet with, nor to learn the Vices of thoſe 
People, for which they need not take the Pains 
of going abroad, nor to obſerve their Faults, 
that they may have Matter to, rail when they 
come home, "If they will make an Advantage of 


their Trouble and Coft, they myft nat paſs through, 
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a Country as if they 'carryd an Expreſs, but 
make ga reaſonable Stay at all Places where 
there are Antiquities, or any Rarities to be 
obſerved; und not think that becauſe others have 
writ on that Subject, there is no more te be 
ſaid ; for, upon comparing their Obſervations 
with other Mens, they will find à very con- 
fiderable Difference. Let them therefore always 
have a Table Book at hand, to ſet down every 
Thing worth remembring, and then, at Night, 
more methodically tranſcribe the Notes they have 
taken in the Day. The principal Heads by 
. which to regulate their Obſervations are theſe, 

the Climate, Government, Power, Places of 
Strength, Cities of note, Religion, Coins, Trade, 
Manufattures, Wealth, Biſbopricks, Univerſities, 
Antiquities, Libraries, Collections of Rarities, 
Arts and Artifis, publick Struftures, Roads, 
Bridges, Woods, Mountains, Cuftoms, Habits, 
Laus, Privileges, firange Adventures, ſurpria- 
ing Accidents, Rarities both natural and arti- 
Ficial, the Soil, Plants, Animals, and whatſq- 
ever may be curious, diverting, or profitable, 
It is nat amiſs, if it may be, to view all Rarities 
in the Company of other Strangers, becauſe 
many together are apt to remark more than one 
alone can do. Every Truveller ought to carry 
about him ſeveral ſorts of Meaſures, to take 
Dimenſions of ſuch Things as require it; @ 
Watch, by which, and the Pace he travels, be 
may give ſome gueſs at the Diftance of Places, 
or rather at the Length of the computed Leagues 
or Miles; a Proſpettive-Glafs, or rather a great 
one and a leſs, to tuke Views of Objects at 
greater and leſs Diſlances; a ſmall Sea-Compaſs 
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or Needle, to obſerve the Situation of Places, 
and a Parcel of the beſt Maps, and to make 
curious Remarks of their Exactneſi, and note 
down where they are faulty. In fine, a Travel. 
ler muft endeavour to ſee the Courts of Princes, 
to keep the beft Company, and to converſe with 
the moſt celebrated Men in all Arts and Sciences, 


INTRO- 


INTRODUCTION. 


O the Riſe, Progreſs, and Improvement 
of NAVIGATION, 


HA we have no Account of 
=P Navigation earlier than the time 
of Noah's Ark, is certain; never- 
theleſs I cannot be of their Opi- 
nion, who take occaſion from 
{ — hence to deny all manner of 
Knowledge of the Uſe of Boats to the Ante- 
diluvians, They had a Sea and Rivers as well 
as we; and tis ſcarce probable, that in above 
fixteen hundred Years, which, according to 
the beſt Account, paſt between the Creation 
and the Deluge, no one ſhould diſcoyer the Poſ- 
ſibility of being borne upon the Water in proper 
Veſſels. The floating * Wood which they muſt 
ſometimes have obſerved in their Rivers, or the 
caſual Swimming of the hollow Veſſels Neceſſity 
obliged them to employ in taking up their 
Water, could not fail giving them the hint, 
nor have we much Reaſon to believe they 
would neglect to improve it, if we conſider 4: 
the early Progreſs they made in other leſs, 10 
obvious and neceſſary Sciences. Moſes no 6 
where tells us that the Ark Noah built was any B. 
thing new or ſurprizing to his Cotemporariesz | 
and it is evident from Plato, that there' wa 15 8 
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an ancient Tradition of Navigation being 
known before the Flood, but that the Art 

and Boats periſh'd together at the Deluge; 
agreeable alſo to which is Ovid's Deſcription of 
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the Flood, Metamorph. L. 1. 


Occupat hic collem, cymba ſedet alter adunca, 
Et ducit rgmos illic, ubi nuper ararat. 8 

This to the Mountains, to his Boat that flies, 

And, where he lately plough'd, his Oars now plies, 


I allow this is only Conjecture, and there- 
fore forbear to inſiſt upon it; all I aim at being 
to ſhew, that thoſe who aſſert Noah's Ark to 
have been the firſt Veſſel eyer made to carry 
Men on the Water, have neither ſufficient 
Reaſon nor Authority for what they advance. 
But whether Navigation was known to the 
Antediluvians or not, it certainly was practiſed 
yery ſoon after the Flood. Ir could not be 
above ſixty or ſeventy Years after, that the 
Deſcendants of Noah growing too numerous ta 
live together, Part of them journey'd from 
Mount Ararat, where the Ark reſted, to the 
Plain of Shinaer, which (if we place Ararat 
beyond Batria, North to India, according to 
the moſt received Opinion) was, at leaſt, twelve 
hundred Miles ; theſe Travellers, no doubt, 
met with a great many Rivers in their Way, 
and thoſe Rivers they probably paſs'd in hol- 
dow Pieces of Timber, no better, perhaps, at 
weſt,” than ſo many Troughs, or in a ſort of 
Peers cover'd with raw Hides; it being na- 
co imagine they made uſe of thoſe Things 
ch moſt cafily occur'd to the Invention. 
e ſame manner they diſperſed themſelves 
8 from 


from Shinaar into the other Parts of the 


Continent. But what Veſſels they built when 


they came to the Sea, no Hiſtory deſcribes, 
and therefore it would be a Folly to pretend 
to any Knowledge of them; that they were 
ſmall, ill rigg'd, and only durſt creep along 
the Shores, is beyond all diſpute, if we con- 
. ſider that many ſucceeding Ages were no better 
furniſh'd, notwithſtanding the Pains they took 
to improve the Art of Navigation, and to 


correct, from time to time, the Detects they 


found in their Shipping: | 

From what has been faid, it will be no dif- 
ficult Matter to adjuſt the contradictory Claims 
of different Nations to the Invention of this 
noble Art; for, as we have plainly proved it 
either derived from the Antedi luviuns, or im- 
mediately taught by God to Noah, who taught 
it to all his Sons; their Titles ſeem of equal 
Antiquity as to the Invention, but who were 
the Improvers of it is a Queſtion not ſo eaſy 
to determine. 

Cicero ſays, that the Phenicians were the 
firſt Navigators, and brought Merchandize 


into Greece; and Pliny attributes the Inven- 


tion of Shipping and Sea Battles to them. 
Herodotus allo tells us, that the Phoeni- 
eians comming from the Red Sea, made very 
long Voyages, and carry'd their Wares into 
many Places,. and particularly to Argos, a famous 
City in Greece. Pomponius Mela and Diodorus Si- 
culus likewiſe agree in attributing the Invention 
of Navigation to them ; and Bochart affures us, 
that the Sidonians firſt learn'd Aſtronomy and 
Arithmetick (I ſuppofe he means ſome kind 

of Calculation or Eſtimation of the Ship's Way) 
| 2 from 
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from their nocturnal Navigations; and it 
is certain theſe Arts came originally tro 
them. 


Prima rates ventis credere dota Tyros. | 
Tibul. El. 7o 
The hardy Tyrians, firſt of Human Kind, 
Learn'd, in ſlight Barks, to truſt the faich- 
leſs Wind. | 


If we may credit Strahbo, the Phenicians 
ſaid out of the Straits, and built Cities in 
Africk, before the Greets knew any thing of 
Shipping, and before the Siege of Trey. 
Scheffer, in his excellent Book de Militia Na- 
vali, thinks that the Indian Sea was ve 
early known to the Phwnicians ; becauſe 
there is mention made in the Book of Fob, 
Chap. xxviii. 16. of the Gold of Ophir ; but, 
tho* this is not concluſive; ſince, as Bochart 
has proved, there were two Opbirs, one in 
India, which was the Taprobana of the An- 
cients, now Ceylon, and the other in Arabia; 
of which latter 'tis probable Fob may ſpeak. 
Yet tis likely enough that the Phemcians 
might try the Indian Ocean as early as that; 
for having Ships in the Red Sea, (which 
Scheffer thinks was denominated Puniceum, or 
Phenicium, from the Pheni, or Phenices } they 
might eafily venture out into the Indian Sea. 
'Tis certain they were eminent very early for 
their Skill in Navigation; whether it be true 


or not, which Agatharchides and Philo/tratus 
affirm, that Erytbras, the Founder of the 


Phenicians, (and from whom probably che 
| Lo > ed 


18 INTRODUCTION. 
Red Sea was call'd Mare Erythreum ) was very 
famous for his Naval Power. 

But nothing can give us a more juſt and 
grand Idea of the Height to which this People 
carry'd Navigation, than the Character given 
chem by the Prophet Ezetiel, Chap. xxvii, 
where, ſpeaking of Tyre, he ſays, * It is ſituate 
Ss" at the Entrance of the Sea, is a Merchant for 
« many Iſles, its Ship-boards are of Fir- trees of 
« Fenir, their Maſts of Cedars, their Oars of 
« Oak of Baſban, their Benches of Ivory, and 
«© their Sails of fine embroider'd Linnen.“ In 
which manner he goes on through moſt of the 
Chapter, extolling its Ships, Pilots, Mariners, 
Merchants, and all Things belonging to them. 

Now, as this is the undeniable Oracle of Scrip- 
ture, it would be a ſufficient Proof of their 


Excellence in this Art, had we no other; bur, | 


on the ana all Hiſtories are full of their 
extraordinary Expeditions. C2 
One of the moſt early was to the Coaſt of 
Africk, where they founded the powerful Ci 
of Carthage, which contended ſo long wit 
Rome for the Sovereignty of the World. 


Thence they extended their Dominions into 


Spain; and, not ſatisfy'd with that, coaſted it 
round, ſtill purſuing their Diſcoveries along 
the. Coaſts of France, and even into this Iſland 
of Great Britain, where they afterwards had a 
ſettled Trade for Tin, and ſuch other Com- 
modities as the Country then afforded, as may 
be ſeen at large in Procopius, Strabo, Diodorus 
Sicutus, and many other ancient Authors. 

But notwithſtanding the Phenitians were 
great Improvers of Navigation, inſomuch, that 
they ſoon came to excel all the World in 


I that 
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INTRODUCTION. my 
that Particular, yet the Honour of being the 


firſt that cultivated this Art, is warmly dif- 


puted with them by many Nations, and eſpe- 
cially by the Egyptians. 

uripides, in his Troas, AF. 1. expreſly calls 
Shipping an Egyptian Art; and to Neptune is 
aſcribed the firſt Building of Ships with ſharp 
Stems, or Heads ſhod with Iron or Braſs, to 
run againſt other Ships, and ſplit them, and 
with Towers for Men to fight from, when 
they came to lie aboard each other. Now 
this Neptune was an Egyptian, and the Father 
of that Belus who, during the Oppreſſion 
of the Iſraelites in Egypt, went and ſettled 
at Babylon, where he gave himſelf to the 
Study of Aſtronomy, and built the Tower 
call'd after his Name, in Imitation of the 

Egyptian Pyramid. | 
This Account is alſo confirm'd by Clemens 

Alexandrinus, who tells us, that the firſt Shi 
was built by the Lybian Atlas; for Atlas 18 
no other than Neptune, who, after the Con- 
queſt of Egypt by the Pafors, ſeems to have 
left his Country, and to have retired into 
Ethiopia, where, as Herodotus informs us, he 
received Divine Honours after his Death. 
But, either becauſe he died not in Egypt, or 
becauſe he lived in thoſe troubleſome Times, 
"when the Natives of Egypt were under a 
foreign Power, his Name was not recorded 
amongſt the great and eminent Egyptian An- 
cients; ſo that, although in After-ages he was 
worſhipped in many foreign Countries, yet he 
never was reputed a Deity by the Egyptians. 
That Ships were invented about this Time, 
appears likewiſe from what is recorded of 
C 2 Danaus, 


4 
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Dunaus, who was Cotemporary with Belus, 
that he made the firſt Ship, and fled with it 
from Egypt into Greece; his Ship, ſays Pliny, 
was call'd the firſt Ship, becauſe till his Time 
Men uſed only ſmaller Boats or Veſſels, ſuch 
Ships as this of Danays being new Things in 
thoſe Days. Wherefore, to give theſe Au- 
thorities their due Weight, it ſeems highly 
probable, not only that Shipping was invented 
at this Time, but that it was alſo invented in 
Egypt, and taught by the Egyptians to other 
Nations, and, amongſt the reſt, to the Phe- 
picians; for we do not read that theſe laſt, 
nor indeed any other People, were at all re- 
markable for their Shipping at this early 
Period. 

The Application of Aſtronomy to Nayiga- | 
tion, or the Science of Sailing by the Stars, 
ſeems alſo derived from the ſame Source, and 
to have been inyented by the Egyprians, per- 
haps by Atlus himſelf; nor will this appear 
altogether groundleſs, if we conſider his vaſt 
Character amongſt the Ancients as an Aſtro- 
nomer, and the Fable of his bearing the | 
Heayens upon his Back. | 

"Tis true, Dioderus Siculus relates, that Se- 
miramis Queen of Babylon, almoſt five hundred | 
Years before the Time of Atlas or Neptune, 
built a Fleet of no leſs than two thouſand Sail, 
on the Coaſts of Cyprus, Syria, and Pbænicia, 
which ſhe had tranſported on Carriages and 
Camels Backs to the River Indus, where they 
fought and defeated the Fleet of Scaurobates 
or Starobates King of India, conſiſting of four 
thouſand Boats made of Cane. But as that 
Author has given us np particular Deſcription 
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of theſe Veſſels. of Semiramis, we have nb 
Reaſon to believe them better built than thoſe 
of her Adverſary, nor indeed, in any reſpect, 

referable to the Canoes of the preſent 
— | | l 

However, notwithſtanding the Merit of 
theſe firſt and fundamental Improvements, 
Navigation ſeems entirely to belong to the 
Egyptians, from whom the Phænitiuns and 
other Nations received them, yet it muſt be 
acknowledged, that the Phænicians ſoon out- 
ſtrip'd their Maſters, and made ſuch farther 


Advances in this uſeful Science, as to entitle 


themſelves to an Honour, on this Account, 
ſuperior to every thing but the Antiquity of a 
firſt Invention. 2 by; lr 

What Time the Phenicians received theſe 
Improvements is a Queſtion not eaſy to decide; 
but, if concurrent Circumſtances may be allow'd 
any degree of Proof, we may venture to affirm, 
it was not many Years after the Invention of 
them by Neptune or Atlas; for about the ſame 
time that Neptune retired from the Calamities 
of his Country into Lybia, Age nor, who was 
alſo a noble Egyptian, and the Father of 
Cadmus, left Egypt on the ſame Motive, and 
paſs'd with a Colony into Phenicia, where he 
ſettled himſelf and his Followers, and became 
King over thoſe Parts. 

It was alſo probably about this Time that 
the Greeks were made acquainted with theſe 
Diſcoyeries ; for Neptune and Agenor were not 
the only Perſons who fled from the Tyranny of 
the Pafors, and thought Egypt, though their 


native Country, unworthy the Abode of free 


and gęnerous Spirits, while under ſuch a cruel 
Dominion, 


— 
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Dominion. Cecraps, Erictbonius, and Lelex, 
the two firſt Exyptians of Quality, and the laſt 
an oppreſs'd 1ſrgebite;. left Egypt on the ſame 
. Qccafion, and led Colonies into Greece; where, 
after various Fortunes, Cecrops obtain'd the 
Kingdom of Attica, and Lelex that of Luconia. 
In confirmation of this Account, we read of 
no Figure made by the Greeks in Navigation, 
before this Period; but, ſoon after, we hear 
of a conſiderable Fleet kept by Minos King of 
Crete, to ſcour the Seas of Pyrates. To which 
may be added the Adventure of his Father 
Afterius,' (if Aferius was not the Father of an 
elder Minos who ſtole away Europa, the 
Daughter of Agenor King of Phenicia, in a 
Ship whoſe Enſign was a Bull; which occaſion'd 
the Fable of Jupiter's bearing her over the 
Helleſpont in the Shape of that Animal. 
Nor muſt we forget the celebrated Story of | 

his Servant Dædalus, who invented, or at leaſt | 
improved the Uſe of Sails; by which means 
he made ſuch Speed from the Reſentment and 
Purſuit of his Maſter, as to give Riſe to the 
Fable of his making himſelf Wings, with 
which he flew from Crete to Sardinia, and 
thence into ; in which Voyage his Son 

Tearus, who accompany'd him in another Ship, 
neglecting his Father's Directions, ſplit upon 
the Rocks, and was drown'd, leaving his Name 
to the Sea where he periſh'd. ' 

The Fable of Pegaſus, the flying Horſe of 
Bellerophon, had alſo a like Original, and aroſe 
from the Ship he ſail'd in, being call'd by that 
Name; agreeable to which, we find Homer 
and others, many Ages after, call a Ship a 
Horſe, This happen'd indeed before — 

O0 ; 
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of Minos and Dedalus, vut late enough for our 
Purpoſe. The Expedition of Perſeus by Sea 


againſt Meduſa in Africa muſt be placed about 
the ſame Date. 


The next and moſt famous Voyage we hear 
of amongſt the Greeks was that of the Argonauts, 
ſo call'd from their Ship Argo, or, as Bochart 
chuſes to write it, Arco, which, in the Phenictbe 
Language, ſignifies long, and was a Name given 
it from its being the firſt long Ship built by the 


Greets, who learned the Model from the Phe. 


nicians,” and therefore call'd it by their Name; 
whereas all the Veſſels uſed by the Greed, be- 
fore that Time, were round. => 
"This Ship, or rather Galley, we are told, 
had fifty Oars, that is, twenty-five on each 
Side, and therefore muſt be fifty Cubits in 
Length. No doubt it was better built and con- 
trived than any had been before, though far 
from being perfect; for it had but one Man 
to an Oar, and only on Bank or Tire of Oars. 
The Heroes or Argonauts themſelves were the 
Rowers; and it muſt be own'd very indifferent 
ones, if they were all alike; and we may be- 
lieve the Poet Serenus, who ridicules Hercules 
for his awkard Rowing in this Ship, calling 
him Semiremex, or the Halfrower. 

: We next come to the celebrated Era of the 
Trojan War, when the Greeks fitted out a 
Fleet for that Expedition, of no leſs than one 
thouſand one hundred and forty Sail. Bur they 
ſeem to haye made no farther Improvement in 
their Shipping; for we ſtill find them creeping 
along the Shores, without ſo much as once 
daring to venture out of the Sight of 9 $ 
| at 
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That Coaſting was the enly Method of Sail. 


ing in theſe early Times, allo appears from the 
Account we havey in Homer and Virgil, of the 


tedious Voyages of Ulyſes and Aneas; which 
ſufficiently Mew; us the impertect State of Na- 
vigation at that Period. 

Bur at length the Greeks not only rival'd, 
buc even excelPd the Phenicians in this Art; 
for we often find them, though vaſtly inferior 


in Number, gaining glorious Victories over 


the Perſians, whoſe Fleets were all managed 
by Phenicians, A memorable Inſtance of this 
js. the famous Battle of Salamis; where the 
Confederate Greeks, whoſe whole Force con- 
ſiſted of no more than three hundred and eighty 
Ships, defeated the Perſian Navy, compoſed of 
one thouſand three hundred, with inconſi- 


derable Loſs to themſelyes, and incredible 


Hurt to their Enemies. 


_ ".,: Fter, that, the Athenian F leet, commanded | 
by Cimon, lorded it along the Coaſts of Aa; 


where cloſely purſuing Titrauſtes the Perſian 
Admiral, he obliged him to run his Ships 
aground, of which he took two hundred, be- 
ſides thoſe that periſh'd oa the Rocks; and 
not ſo fatisfy'd, Cimon proceeded to Hydrope, 
where he deſtroy'd ſeventy, Sail, which were 
the peculiar Squadron of the Phenicians. For 
the Particulars of theſe Actions, ſee Thucydides, 
Diodorys Siculus, and Plutarch in the Lives 
of Themiftocles, Ariftides, and Cimon. ems 7 

But the Greeks ſoon revenged theſe Slaugh- 
ters on themſelves; for, proud of Victory, and 
enrich'd with the Spoils of the Perſians, they 
grew envious and jealous of each other, and 
raſhly broke that Bond of Union which had 
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reſerved them againſt the common Enemy. 
13 follow'd the War betwixt the Athenians, 
Lacedemonians, Cc. when thoſe little States 
confederating one againſt another, ſer out 
many numerous: Fleets, and ſtrove for the 
Sovereignty, of the Sea, till having ſuſficiently 
weaken'd themſelves, 'they at length fell a 
Prey to the Intrigues of the Macedonians. 

It was under the Empire of theſe laſt, that 
the Phenician Glory came to an End. Tyre, 
whoſe immenſe Riches and Power are repre- 
ſented in ſuch lofty Terms, both in ſacred 
and prophane Authors, being deſtroy'd by 
Alexander the Great, who transfcr'd its Navi- + 
gation and Commerce to Alexandria in Egypt, 
a new City which he had built, admirably 
© ſituated for the Purpoſe, and which he pro- 
E poſed for the Capital of 4/7. 

But before we diſmiſs the Phencians, we 
muſt not forget, for the Honour of that 

People, that they were the firſt Inventors of 
ire-Ships; for we read in Qgintus Curtius, 
hat at the Siege of Tyre by Alexander, when 
a Mole was carrying on by that Prince to join 
he City to the Continent, the Inhabitants 
having loaded a large Ship heavily a-ftern with 
and and Stones, to the end the Head might 
riſe high above the Water, and prepared it 
for the Purpoſe with combuſtible Matter, they 
arove it violently, with Sails and Oars, againſt 
he Mole, where they ſer it on fire, the Sea- 
en who guided it eſcaping in their Boats. 
he Mole being, in a great meaſure, made of 
Vood, with wooden Towers, was, by this 
Device, utterly A 


We 
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We have alſo, in the ſame Author, an Ac- 
count of Alexander's ſailing down the River 
Indus, to the Indian Ocean. As Curtius tells 
the Story, it reflects no great Credit on the 
Navigation of that Age; for he relates, that 
not only the Landmen, but even the Sailors, 
were all aftoniſh'd, and befides themſelves, at 
the Ebbing and Flowing of the River. But 
he muſt certainly be miſtaken in this Particular; 
Alexander had as able Seamen aboard his Fleet, 
as any the World at that Time produced; and 
Navigation had been too long practiſed, and 
too far extended, for ſo conſtant and common | 
a Phenomenon to excite the leaſt degree of | 
Wonder, in thoſe who were ever ſo little verſed 
in Sea Affairs. Wherefore, this Aſtoniſhment, | 
if any ſuch thing really happen'd, muſt have 
proceeded, not from the Novelty of the Matter | 
of Fact, but their Ignorance of its Cauſe, or 
rather muſt have belong'd wholly to the | 
Landmen, | | | g 
It was the ſame Conqueror who ſent his 
Admiral Nearchus with Orders to coaſt along 


the Ocean, as far as poſſible, and return to him 


with an Account of what he ſhould diſcover. 
Accordingly Nearchus keeping along the Indian 
and Perſian Shores, and entering the Perſian | 
Gulph, returned to him up the River 
Eupbrates; which, at that Time, was look'd 
upon as a wonderful Diſcovery, and ſuch | 
Mafter-picce of Sailing, that Alexander re- 
warded his Admiral with a Crown of Gold. 
Hut, as a particular Narration of this Voyage 
will be inſerted in its proper Place, we ſhall | 
diſmiſs the Subject at preſenr, and proceed to | 
eranumne the State of Navigation under the | 
Romans, 
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INTRODUCTION. 
{Romans, who ſucceeded the Greeks in Arts, as 
well as Empire. BE an | 
The Romans, for ſome Ages, ſeem to have 
minded the Buſineſs of War too much, to pay 
any Attention to maritime Aﬀairs. Commerce 
was leaſt in the Thoughts of that martial People: 
Nor do we hear of any Attempt made by them 
to improve their Shipping, till their Quarrels 
with the Corthaginians ſhew'd them the Ne- 
ceſſity of cultivating an Art, for which their 
Enemies were ſo eminent, and which was the 
very Foundation of a Power their Safety, as 
well as Ambition, made them deſirous to 
humble. 

The Carthaginians were then in the Height 


of their Glory, having already by their Fleets 


made themſelves Maſters of the greateſt Part of 
Spain, the Coaſt of Africt, and many Iſlands 
in the Mediterranean; and were now intent 
upon the Conqueſt of Sicily, at that time di- 
vided into Factions. As the Romans were 


equally intereſted to prevent the Iſland's falling 


into their Hands, this gave occaſion to thele 
two mighty Cities to try their Strength. The 


Pretence was the Protection of theis Allies, 


but the real Motives a mutual Thirſt afrer$0- 
vereignty, and the Impatience ct a Rivalihip in 
Empire. 

At this important Juncture, we find the 
Romans ſo unskitl'd in Shipping, that chey did 
not ſo much as know how to build a Galley, 
till the Carthaginians, cruizing on the Coait 
of Italy, as Polybius tells us, one of their 
Avinquereme Galleys happen'd: to fall into the 


Hands of the Romans, who, by that Model 


built an hundred of the ſame ſort, and twenty 
„ Triremes. 
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Triremes. We are farther inform'd, that whilft | 
theſe Gallies were building, they'exerciſed the 
Seamen in rowing upon the dry Shore, making | 
them fit in Ranks, as if they were aboard, 
with Oars in their Hands, and an Officer in the 
middle, who, by ſeveral Signs, inſtructed them 
in what Manner they ſhould all at once dip their 
Oars, and recover them out of the Water. 

When this Fleet was launch'd, the Roman, 
finding the Gallies not artfully built, but 
ſluggiſh and unweildy, they contrived an En- | 
gine to grapple faſt with the Enemy at the 
firſt Onſet; that ſo they. might 'immediately | 
come to handy Strokes, at which they knew | 
themſelyes ſuperior, and, at the ſame time, | 
render uſeleſs the Swiftneſs of the Carthaginian | 
Gallics and Experience of their Mariners. | 

This Engine the Romans call'd Corvus; it 
conſiſted of a large Piece of Timber, ſet up- 
right on the Prow of the Veſſel, wund which 
was a Stage of Boards of ſeveral Aſcents well 
faſtned with Iron, and at the Ends two maſſive 
Irons ſharp- pointed: The whole could be 
hoiſted or lower'd, at pleaſure, by a Pully at 
the Top of the upright Timber. This Engine 
they hoiſted to the Top, when the Enemy 
drew near, and when they came to encounter 
Ship to Ship, they let it run violently down 
into the Enemy's Veſſel, which it grappled ſo 
faſt by its own Weight, that there was no 
breaking looſe; and if the Attack happen'd 
on the Bow, the Men went two and two? 
down into the Enemy's Veſſel, by means of 
the afore-mention'd Stairs. All which Parti- 


culars may be ſeen more fully defcribed in 
Polybins. | 
It 
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-. It was by the Help of theſe Engines, chat 


Men, Hannibal himſelf hardly ef 
Boat. This happen'd in the Year 


 thapinians hay! 
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Duillizs che Roman Admiral overthrew Han- 
nibal the Cartbaginian, tho ſuperior to him in 


Number of Veſſels and Experience in Sea 

Matters, taking his on Septireme, and fifty 

. other 'Veſſels, wirh a' great Slaughter of his 
0 


ing in his 
Rome 493. 
And in 497, M. Atillius Regulus and L. Man- 
lius Yolſo, Conſuls, commanded another Fleet, 
in which were above 140000 Men; the Car- 
in their Fleet 150000 under 
the Conduct of Hamilcar, who was entirely 
defeated, fifty of his Ships being taken, and 
fixty- four ſunk. ä 

But here Fortune began to ſhew her natural 
Inconſtancy; for in the Year 499, the Romans 


having ſet out a Fleet of 300 Quingueremes, loſt 
140 by Storms; which made them reſolve to 


lay aſide all naval Enterprizes, and to keep only 
ſeventy Sail of Ships to ſerve as n 
till in the Year 503, perceiving their Affairs in 
Sicily decline, and the Carthaginians abſolute 
Maſters at Sea, they again ſet out 200 Sail, 


and the following Year received a terrible 


Overthrow, with the Loſs of ninety-three 
Gallies. 

However, theſe Misfortunes only ſerved to 
animate their Courage, which, Anteus-like, 
acquired new Strength from every Fall. They 
were now impatient to put an End to the 
War, and, for that Purpoſe, again fitted out 
200 Yuingqueremes, built by the Model of a 
Rhodign they had juſt before taken, and with 
theſe gave the Carthaginians ſuch a fatal De- 
feat, as they were never after able to 9 

an 
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and which obliged them to accept ſuch Condi- 
tions as the Victors pleaſed to impoſãſdqmG. 
The Romans, having thus obtain'd the So- 
vereignty of the Sea, ſupported it as as 
ebe Splendor. ot cheir Empire continued; bur, 
as they were a Pegple who deſpiſed Commerce, 
and were always intent on ſome new Conqueſt, | 
they were, in general, too hotly engaged on 
Land, to think. of improving Navigation by 
long Voyages; they were contented with the 
Science as they found it; like every thing elſe, 
it was the Servant of their Ambition, and its 
chief Uſe amongſt them ſeems to have been 
_ tranſporting them from one Enemy to an- 
other. ; 
Agreeable to this, we have not the leaſt * 

Account of their once attempting to make any 
new Diſcoveries, or that they ever ſail'd be- 
15 the Bounds of what ghe Phenicians had 
fore made known; their greateſt Voyage 
being that mention'd in the ſixth Book of 
Pliny, which was only from Egypt to India, a 
Thing frequently perform'd by the Phenicians 
long before, and afterwards by the Carrhagi- | 
. nians; and therefore nothing new or ſtrange. * 
For Herodotus expreſly tells us, that a Fleet of 
Phencians being ſent down the Red Sea, upon 
, Diſcoveries, by Necho King of Egypt, ſet forth | 
in the Autumn, and failing Southward, till 
they had the Sun at Noon-tide upon their 
Starboard, (that is, having croſs'd the Æqui- 
noctial and the Southern Tropick) after a long 
Navigation, directed their Courſe to the North, 
and, in the Space of three Years, encompaſls'd | 
-all Africk, returning to Egypt through the 
Gaditay Straights. And Pliny and others 
| affirm, | 
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arm, that eur 3d; noble Carthuginian, being 
ſent to diſcoyer 1 faiFd. quite round 
Africk- into the Red Sea, returning home che 
ſame Way he ſet out; and that he kept a 
regular Journal during the whole Voyage. 
To which we may add, the celebrated Voyages 
made by the Phenicians, in the time of Soloman, © 
to Ophir; ſince moſt learned Men agree, that 
Ophir was no, other than the Tabrobana of che 
Ancients, now call'd Ceylon in the Eaf- Indies. 
We have already obſerved, that after, the 
Deſtruction of Hie by Alexander the. Great, 
its Navigation and Commerce were transfer'd, 
by the Conqueror, to Alexandria in Egypt, 
returning, by that means, like a River after 
many Wanderings, to their original Source : 
And it appears they liked none better than 
their native Soil; for here they continued to 
flouriſh, under the Protection of the Prolomys, 
all the Time of the Diſputes betwixt Rome and 
Carthage, and during the Civil Wars which 
ſucceeded in the Roman State. But when at 
length that vaſt Empire became united under 
one Head, in the Perſon of AHuguſtus Ceſar, and 
Egypt was made a Roman Province, Alexandria _ 
arrived at ſtill a higher Pitch of Glory, be- 
coming the chief Port in the World, and, as a 
City, inferior only to Rome; the Magazines of 
that Capital of the Univerſe being wholly ſup- 


2 ply'd wich Merchandizes from the Capital of 


Egypt. | 
In this State remain'd Alexandria during the 
Government of the Romans, not only before, 
but after the Diviſion made by Canſtantine, 
when it became a Member of the Eaſtern Em- 
pire; but at length itſelf underwent the =” 
O 


r 
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of Tyre and Carthage, bein ſurprized by the 
Saracens, who, in the Reign of Heratlius, 
oyerſpread all the Northern Coaſts of Africa. 
From them it paſs'd to the Tur ts, and has 
ever ſince continued in a languiſhing State, thoꝰ 
it is ſtill the Rue Port for the Chriſtian 
Merchants trading to the Levant. r 

The Weſtern Empire had already been oyer- 
whelm' d by an Inundation of Goths, Vandal, 
and other barbarous Invaders; and this Fall of 1 
the Roman Greatneſs drew along with it not 
only that of polite Learning, but alſo that of 
Navigation, and every uſeful Art; the Bar- 
barians, who ruin'd it, contenting themſelves 


with the Prey they found treaſured up for t 
them by the Induſtry of the former Poſ- t 
ſeſſors. t 

But ſome time after, when theſe Nations « 
became well ſettled in their new Dominions, 4 
as the Franks in Gaul; the Goths in Spain; b 


and the Lombards and others in Italy; they 2 
began to be ſenſible of the Want of Naviga- 
tion and Commerce, and to enquire after the 
Methods of cultivating them from the People 
they had ſubdued; and this with ſo much 
Application, that they ſoon made conſiderable 
Advances in both. 

It is not very clear which of the European 
Nations, after the Settlement of theſe new 
Comers, firſt attempted the Revival of Navi- 
gation, Some give the Honour of it to the 
French; but, in general, it is thought more 
juſtly to belong to the 1:a/ians, who are com- 
monly look*'d upon as the Reſtorers of this, as 
well as of the polire Arts, which had been | 
baniſh'sd | 


3 
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baniſh'd together, from the Time the Empire 
was torn aſunder. 

Ic is the People of Italy then, and parti- 
cularly thoſe of Venice and Genoa, who have 
the Glory of this Reſtoration; and it is to 
their commodious Situation, they in a great 
meaſure owe this Advantage. : 

The Genoeſe havin: recover'd their Liber- 
ties, amidſt the Contuſions which follow d the 
Diffolution of the Roman Government, ſeem 
to have apply'd themſelves to Navigation ſoon 
after. The Riſe of the Naval Fower of Venice 
is as follows. 

When Italy was ravaged by Alaric King of 
the Goths, and afterwards by Attila King of 
the Huns, the Veneti, a People inhabiting along 
the Coaſts of the Gulph, retired to a Number 
of marſhy Iſlands in the Bottom of the Adriatic. 
Theſe were ſeparated only by narrow Channels, 
but thoſe well ſcreen'd, and almoit inacceſſible 
and ſerved at that Time for the Refidence of 
ſome pour Fiſhermen, who ſupported them- 
ſelves by a little Trade of Fiſh and Salt, which 
they found in ſome of theſe Iſlands. 

XZ Theſe new Inhabitants, not conſidering them 
at firſt as their fix'd Abode, did not imme- 
diately think of compoſing any Body Politic ; * 
but each of the ſeventy-two Iflands of this 
little Archipelago continued for ſome time 
under its ſeveral Maſter, making each a di- 
ſtint Common-wealth. But when their Com- 
2 merce was become conſiderable enough to give 
Jealouſy to their Neighbours, they began, for 

their own Safety, to think of uniting into a 
Body: And it was this Union, firſt begun in 
the ſixth Century, but not compleated till the 

E eighth, 
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eigbth, that laid the ſure Foundation of the 
future Grandeur of the State of Venice. 

From the Time of this Union, their Fleets 
of Merchant-men were ſent to all Parts of the 


Mediterranean; and at length to thoſe of | 


Egypt, particularly to Cairo, a new City, built 
by the Saracen Princes on the Eaſtern Banks 


of the Nile, where they traded for their | 
Spices, and other Products of the Indies, 
which they afterwards ſold to the reſt of | 


Europe, at their own Prices. 


In this indeed the Genoeſe (who, as we be- 


fore obſerved, apply'd themſelves to Naviga- 


tion about the ſame time) were their long and 
dangerous Rivals, diſputing with them the 
Sovereignty of the Sea, and ſharing with them 
the Trade of Egypt, and other Parts both of 


the Eaſt and Weſt. But towards the End of 


the fourteenth Century, the fatal Battle of 
Chioza ended the noble Strife: The Genoeſe, | 


who till then had uſually the Advantage, hav- 


ing now loft all, and the Yenetians almoſt be- 


come deſperate, at one happy Blow, beyond 
all Expectation, ſecured to themſelves the 
Empire of the Sea, and Superiority in Com- 
meTrces 

After this Venice flouriſh'd for ſome Years, 
like a ſecond Tyre, unrival'd Queen of the Sea; 
carrying on her Commerce, Navigation, and 
Conqueſts, till the famous League of Cambray 


in 1508, when a Number of jealous Princes | 
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conſpired her Ruin, and in ſome meaſure ef- 
fected it. But the Diſcovery made by the 
Portugueſe of a Paſſage by Sea to the Euft-! 
Indies, by which means ſhe loſt that valuable 
Trade, and the Improvement of Navigation ip} 
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different Nations, which immediately ſuc- 
ceeded, contributed more than any thing elſe, 
to reduce her to the humble State ſhe has ſince 
remain'd 1n. | 7 

We muſt not forget, that whilſt Navigation 
was thus making a Figure in the Southern Parts 
of Europe, a new Society of Merchants was 
form'd in the North, which not only carry'd 
Commerce to the greateſt Perfection it was 
capable of, till the Diſcovery of the Eaft and 
Weſt-Indies, but alſo form'd a new Scheme of 
Laws for the Regulation thereof, which ſtill 
obtain under the Name of Uſes and Cuftoms of 
the Sea, This Society is the famous League of 
the Hans Towns, commonly ſuppoſed to have 
begun about the Fear 1164. 

Having thus traced Navigation from its Ori- 
ginal, we have at length the Pleaſure to bring 
it down to its moſt glorious, as well as moſt 
happy Period; the Diſcovery of the Properties 
of the Loadflone, which ſucceeded about the 
middle of the thirteenth Century; and to 
which the World is indebted, not only for the 
Diſcoyery of new Countries, but even of new. 
Sciences, at leaſt for the Improvement of every 
kind of natural Knowledge. 

Before this, the moſt experienced Pilots had 
no other Method to fail than that of coaſt- 

Mich the Rocks and Mountains were 
therg&uides by Day, and the Stars by Night. 


= Nothing but a Tempeſt could force them to 


leave the Shore; and ſo far were they from 
daring to venture on a rough Sea, that it was 


in the Power of every Wind to diſappoint a 


Voyage, and keep them Priſoners for whole 


Months together in their own Ports. 


E 2 But 
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But fince this wonderful Invention, theſe 
Difhculties are all vaniſh'd; we have now the 
full Command of the Ocean, and can traverſe 
from Pole to Pole, through all its vaſt Dimen- 
fions, without Fear of locſing ourſelves, or 
our intended Harbour; though the Stars in- 
volved in Clouds, deny their Light and Di- 
rection, and though the Winds and Waves 
conſpire to drive us from our Courſe, yet, by 
the Help of this excellent Guide, we ſtill know 
where we are, and how to extricate ourſelves 
from every Labyrinth. 

That the attractive Power of the * Magnet 
was known to the Ancients is certain, being 
mentjon'd both by Plato and Euripides, who 
call it the Herculean Stone, becauſe it commands 
Iron which ſubdues every thing elſe. Arifotie 
and Pliny alſo take Notice of it, and Thales, 


who lived before any of them, ſurprized with ſo 4 


conſtant an Effect, gave it a Soul. But then 
they had no Notion of its directive Power, 
whereby it diſpoſes its Poles along the Me- 
Tidian of every Place, and occafions Needles, 
Pieces of Iron, Ce. touch'd with it, to point 


nearly North and South; the Knowledge of 


The Magnet is ſo call'd from Magnefia, 2 Part of the an- 
cient Lydia, where it is ſaid to have been firſt found. 'Tho' 
others derive the Word from a Shepherd named Magnes, who 
firſt diſcover'd it with the Iron of his Crook on Mount Ida. 

It is uſually found in Iron Mines, and ſometimes in large 
Pieces, half Magnet half Iron. Its Colour differs according to 
the Country it is brought from. Norman ſays, the beſt comes 


' on *X a. 


from China and Bengal, which are of an irony or ſanguine | 
Hue; thoſe of Arabia are reddiſh ; thoſe of Macedonia | 
blackidh ; and thoſe of Hungary, Germany, England, Cc. of 


the Colour of unwrought Iron. Its Figure and Bulk are un- 
certain, there being ſound of all Sizes. T 
£919 


4 


this being an Honour reſerved for later 
Ages. 

The Perſon uſually ſuppoſed to have made 
the Diſcovery is Flavio de Gioia, a Neopolitan, 
who, about the Year 1302, made at Me/phis 
in the Kingdom of Naples, the firſt * Compaſs 
that ever was ſeen; and hence, it is faid, the 
Territory of Principato, where he was born, 
ſtill bears a Compaſs for its Arms. 

But the French will by no means acquieſce in 
this Deciſion, they claim the Invention them- 
ſelves, and alledge that even in the twelfth 
Century the Needle was in Uſe among them 


* The Compaſs conſiſts of a Box, which includes a mag- 
netical Needle, that always turns to the North, or nearly 
to It. 

In the Middle of the Box is fitted a perpendicular Pivot, 
which bear; a Card or Paſteboard, on whoſe upper Surface 
are deſcribed ſeyeral concentric Circles; the outmoſt of which 
i; divided into 360 Degrees, the other into 32 Points, anſwer- 
ing to che 32 Winds. 

In tne Centre of this Card is fitted a Braſs Cone or Cap, a 
little concave, Which plays at liberty on the Pivot; and along 
in the Thickneſs of the Card, is fitted the Needle, which is 


the whole is included in another Box ; where it is ſuſtain d by 
Braſs Hoops, to keep the Needle Horizontal. 

The Needle, which is, as it were, the Soul of the Com- 
paſs, is made of a thin Plate of Steel in form of a Lozenge ; 
the Middle being cut out, ſo as to leave nothing but the Extre- 
mities and an Axis in the Middle, to which the Cap is ficted. 

Its Uſe is obvious; for, the Courſe a Ship is to fail in, be- 
ing known by the Chart, and the Compaſs fo. placed, as that 
the two parallel Sides of the Square be diſpoſed according to 
the Length of the Ship, i. e. parallel to a Line drawn from 
the Head to the Stern; the Rudder is to be directed accord- 
ingly ; viz. if the Courſe be found on they Chart between the 
South-Weſt and South-South-Weſt ; . e. South-Weſt 4 to 
the South; turn the Stern ſo as that a Line from the South- 
Weſt, 4 South, exactly anſwer the Mark on the Middle of 
the Side of the Box, 0 
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cover'd over with a Glaſ., that its Motions may be obſerved ; - 
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for regulating their Navigation; and this they 
endeayour to prove from ſome Verſes of Gut 
de Provence, an old French Poet, who lived about 
that Time, where expreſs mention is made of the 
Loadſtone and Compaſs, and their Uſe in Navi- 
gation obliquely hinted at; they alſo inſiſt very 
much upon the Flower-de-luce, with which all 
Nations diſtinguiſh the North Point of the 
Compaſs, and would have that paſs for an in- 
fallible Mark of cheir copying after a French | 
Original. 4 
Others ſay, that Murcus Paulus a Venetian, 
having made a Journey to China, brought back 
the Invention with him about the Year 1260; 
and it muſt be own'd this Conjecture is the more 
probable, becauſe at firſt all the Europeans uſed } 
the Compaſs in the ſame manner as the Chineſe 3 
ſtill do; that is, they let it float on a little 
Piece of Cork, inſtead of ſuſpending it on a 
Pivot. The Chineſe tell us, it was found out by Þ 
their Emperor Chiningus, a celebrated Aſtro- | 
loger, 1120 Years before Chriſt. | | 
The Moors ſeem to have received this Know- 
ledge about the ſame time, tho' whether from | 
the Chineſe or Europeans, is a Queſtion ; for the 
Portugueſe, at their firſt Entrance into the Indian 
Seas, found Compaſſes and Quadrants every Þ 
where in common Uſe among them. And | 
Vertonannus tells us, that travelling with the 
ſame People, over the Arabian Deſarts, to 
Mecha, he obſerved them to ſteer over that 
vaſt ſandy Ocean by help of the Compaſs. 
The Compaſs being thus got amongſt the 
Europeans, their natural Induſtry taught them | 
by degrees to make conſiderable Improvements. | 
In the Year 1500, the Variation of the Magnet, 
or 
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or its Declination from the Pole, was firſt diſ- 

W cover'd by Sebaſtian Cabot, a Venetian; and 
the Variation of that Variation by Mr. Gelli- 
brand, an Engliſhman, about the Year 1625. 

Laſtly, the Dip or Inclination of the Needle, 
when at Liberty to play vertically, to a Point 
beneath the Horizon, was firſt found out by 
another of our Countrymen, Mr. R. Norman, 
a Compaſs-maker at Wapping, about the Year 
1576. 

Pin given the Reader this ſhort Account 
of the Diſcovery of the Magnet, we ſhall next, 
as the natural Order of our Work demands, 
entertain him with the wonderful Properties of 
this Stone, as they have been obſerved by the 
Z Honourable Mr. Boyle, Dr. Power, Mr. Whifton, 


and others; after which we ſhall reſume our 


2 Hiſtory of Navigation and Commerce, and de- 
X duce it to the preſent Times. | 


A Digreſſion concerning the Properties of 
the MAGNET. 


1. In every Magnet there are two Poles, one 
whereof points Northward, the other South- 


| ward; and if the Magnet be divided into ever 


ſo many Pieces, the two Poles will be found in 


each Piece. | 


2. Theſe Poles, in different Parts of the 


lobe, are differently inclined towards a Point 
under the Horizon. 


3. Theſe Poles, tho' contrary to one an- 
other, do help mutually towards the Magnet's 
Attraction and Suſpenſion of Iron. 

4. It two Magnets be Spherical, one will 
turn or conform itſelf to the other, ſo as 
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of them would do to the Earth; and after they 
have ſo conform'd or turn'd themſelves, they 
endeavour to approach or join each other; but 
if 1 in a contrary Poſition, they avoid each 
other. 

F. If a Magnet be cut through the Axis, the 
Parts or Segments of the Stone, which before 
were join'd, will now avoid and fly each other, 

6. It the Magnet be cut by a Section perpen- 
dicular to its Axis, the two Points, which 
before were conjoin'd, will become contrary 
"Poles; one in one, the other, in the other 

ent, 

7. Iron receives Virtue from the Magner, b 
Application to it, or barely from an Approac 
near it, though it do not touch itz and the 
Iron receives this Virtue variouſly, according 
to the Parts of the Stone it is made to touch, 
or even approach to. | 

8. It an oblong Piece of Iron be any how 
apply'd to the Stone, it receives Virtue from 
it, only as to its Length. 

9. The Magnet loſes none of its own Virtue 
by communicating, any to the Iron; and this 
Virtue it can communicate to the Iron very 


ſpeedily; tho' the longer the Iron touches or 


Joins the Stone, the longer will its communi- 
cared Virtue hold; and a better Magnet will 
communicate more of it, and ſooner, than one 
not ſo good, ” 

10. Steel receives Virtue from the Magnet 
better than Iron. 

11. A Needle touch'd by a Magnet, will turn 
its Ends the fame way towards the Poles of 
the World, as rhe Magnet itſelf does. 
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9 12. Neither 2 nor Needles touch'd 
by it do conform their Poles exactly to thoſe 
of the World, but have uſually ſome Variation 
from them: And this Variation is different in 
divers Places, and at divers Times 'in the 
fame Place. 

13. A Loadftone will EY up much mote Iron 
when'arm'd or cap'd than it can alone. And 
though an Iron Ring or Key be ſuſpended by 
the Loadfone, yet the 'Magnetical Particles do 
not hinder that Ring or Key from turning 
round any way, either to the right Hand or 
left. 
. The Force of a Loudſone may be ya- 
rioully increaſed or lefſen'd by the various Ap- 
plication of Iron, or another Luadfone to it. 

15. A ſtrong Magnet at the leaft Diſtance 
from a lefſer or weaker, cannot draw to it a 
Peice of Iron adhering actually co ſuch leffer 
or weaker Stone; but if it come to touch it, 
it can draw it from the other: But a weaker 
Magnet, ot even a little Piece of Iron, can drau 
away or ſeparate a Piece of Iron contiguous to 
a greater or ſtronger Loadſtone. 

16. In theſe Northern Parts of the World, 
the South Pole of a Loadfone will raiſe up more 
Iron than the North Pole. 

17. A Plate of Iron only, but no other Body 
interpoſed, can impede the Operation of the 
Loadfone, either as to its attractive or directive 
: uality, Mr. BoyrLs found it true in Glaſſes 

feaPd hermetically; and Glaſs is a Body as 
2 impervious as moſt are to any Effſuvia. 
f 18, The Power or Virtue of a Loadſtone may 
be impair'd by lying long in a wrong Poſition, 
1 F a as 
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as alſo by Ruſt, Wet, Cc. and may be quite 
deftroy'd by Fire. 1 ee 
19. A Piece of Iron Wire well touch'd, will, 
upon being bent round in a Ring, or coyl'd 
round on a Stick, Oc. generally, quite lo 
its directive Virtue; but always have it m 
diminiſh'd : And yet if the whole Length 
of the Wire were not entirely bent, ſo that 
the Ends of it, though but for the Length of | 
One Tenth of an Inch, were left ſtrait, the | 
_ Virtue will not be deftroy'd in thoſe Parts; 
though it will in all the reſt, This was firſt 
obſerved by GNIMALDI and De ta Hires 
and is confirm'd by the Experiments of Mr. | 
DHA; who adds further, that though 
coyling or bending the Wire as above, would 
always deſtroy its Virtue by Day, yet it would 
not do it in the Evening, OY 
20. The Sphere of the Activity of Magnet 
is greater and leſs at different Times; in par- | 
ticular, that reſeryed in the Repoſitory of the 
RoyaL SocleTY will keep a Key or other 
Body ſuſpended to another, ſometimes. at the 
Height of eight or ten Feet; and at others, 
not above four Feet. To which we may add, 
that the Variation of the Magnetical, Needle 
from the Meridian, varies at various Times off 
the Day; as appears from ſome new Experi- 
ments of Mr, GRAHA M. | 
21. By twiſting a Piece of Wire touch'd with 


a Magnet, its Virtue is exceedingly diminiſh'd 
and ſometimes ſo diforder'd and confuſed, that 
in ſome Parts ic will attract, and in other 
repel; and even in ſome Places, one fide of the fc 
Wire ſeems to be attracted, and the otheſ a 
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Side repell'd by one and the ſame Pole of the 


22. A Piece of Wire that has been touch'd, 
being ſplit or clefe into two, the Poles are 
ſometimes changed; as in a cleft Magnet; the 
North becoming the South, and the South the 
North: And yet ſometimes one half of the 
Wire will retain its former Poles, and the other 
half have them changed, to which it may be 
added, that laying one or the other Side of the 
Half uppermoſt, cauſes a great Alteration in 
its Tendency, or Averſion to the Poles of the 
Magnet. 

23. A Wire being touch'd from End to End 
with the ſame Pole of the Magnet, the End 
whereat you begin will always turn contrary 
to the Pole which touch'd it: If it be again 
touch'd the ſame way with the other Pole of 
_ Magnet, it will then be turn'd the contrary 

ay. 

24. If a Piece of Wire be touch'd in the 
Middle with only one Pole of the Magnet, 
without moving it backwards or forwards; 
in that Place will be the Pole of the Wire, and 
the two Ends will be the other Pole. | 
25. If a Magnet be heated red hot, and again 
cooPd either with its South Pole towards the 
North in an horizontal Poſition, or with its 
South Pole downwards in a perpendicular Po- 


ſition, its Poles will be changed. 
nally 26. Mr. Boyis (to whom we are indebted 
en for the following Magnetica} Phenomena) 
the found he could preſently change the Poles of 
bel a ſmall Fragment of a Loudfone, by applying 


them to the oppoſite vigorous ones of a large 
Magnet, 
F 49. Hard 


27. Hard Iron Tools well temper'd, whe# 
heated by a brisk Attrition, as filing, turni 
Se. will, while warm, attract thin Filings or 
Chips of Iron, Steel, Sc. but not when cold; 
though there are not wanting ſome Inſtances 
of their retaining the Virtue When quite cold. 

28. The Iron Bars of Windows, Fe. which 


have a long time ſtood in an erect Poſition, grow 
permanently Magyerical; the lower Ends of | 


ſuch Bars being the North Pole, and the upper 
the Sourhern. | | 

29. A Bar of Iron that has not ſtood long in 
an erect Poſture, if it be only held perpendi- 


cularly, will become Magnetical, and its lower 
End the North Pole; as appears from its at- 
tracting ehe South Pole of a Needle: But then 


this Virtue is tranſient, and by inverting the 


Bar, the Poles will ſhift their Places. In order 
therefore to render the Quality permanent in } 
an Iron Bar, it muſt continue a long time in a 


roper Poſition. But. Fire will produce the 
ffect in a ſhort time; for as it will im- 
mediately deprive atLoadffone of its attractive 
Virtue, ſo it ſoon gives a Verticity to a Bar of 
Iron, if being heated red-hot, it be cool'd in 


an erect Poſture, or, directly North and South. | 


Nay, Tongs and Fire-forks, by being often 
heated and ſet to cool again in a Poſture nearly 
erect, have gain'd this Magnetical Property. 

30. Mr. BoyLsz found, that by heating a 
Piece of Englib Oker red-hot, and placing it 
to cool in a proper Poſture, it manifeſtly ac- 
quired a Magnetic Virtue, And an excellent 
Magnet of the ſame ingenious Gentleman's 


having lain near a Year in an inconvenient. | 
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Poſture; Had its (Virtue furprizingy impaird, 
as if it had been by Fife. O21 
31. A Needle well touch'd, it is known, 
will point North and South : If it have one 
contrary Touch of the ſame Stone, it will be 
deprived-of its Faculty ; and by another ſuch 
Touch will have its Poles quite changed: 
32. If a Bar of Iron have gain'd a Verticity 
by being heated red-hot, and cooP'd again 
North and South, and then hammer'd at the 
two Ends; its Virtue will be deſtroy'd by two 
or three ſmart Blows on the Middle. 

33. By drawing the Back of a Knife, or 
long Piece of Steel Wire, Sc. leiſurely over 
the Pole of a Loadſtone; carrying the Motion 
from the middle' of the Stone to the Pole, 
the Knife or Wire will accordingly attract 
one End of 'a Needle; but if the Knife or 
Wire be paſs'd from the ſaid Pole to the middle 
of. the Stone, it will repel that End -of the 
Needle which in the other Caſe it attractss. 

34. Either a Magnet or a Piece of Iron'being 
laid on a Piece of Cork, ſo as to ſwim freely in 
Water; it will be found, that which ſoever of 
the two is held in the Hand, the other will 
be drawn to it: So that Iron attracts the 
Magnet as much as it is attracted by it; Action 
and Re- action being always equal. In this 
Experiment, if the Magnet be ſet afloat, it 
a will direct its two Poles to the Poles of the 
t World. | | . 
— 35. A Knife, Sc. touch'd with a Magnet, 
it acquires a greater or leſſer Degree of Virtue, 
according to the Part it is touch'd on. It re- 
it, ceives the ſtrongeſt Touch, when it is drawn 

: 2298 leiſurely 
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leiſurely; from the Handle to the Point: ove? 
one of the Poles; and if the fame Knife thus 
touch'd, and thus in Poſſeſſion of a ſtrong at- 
tractive Power, be retouch'd in a contrary Di- 
rection, viz. by drawing it from the Point to- 
wards the Handle over the ſame Pole, it im- 
mediately loſes all its Virtue.. 
. Laſtly, A Magnet acts with equal Force i 
vacuo, and in the open Air, 254 h 


The Laws of Magnetiſm, as laid down by 
Mr. Wals rox, are as follow. 


1. The Loadſtone has both an attractire 
and a directive Power united together; where- 
as Iron touch'd by it has only the former; i. e. 
the Magnet not only attracts Needles or Fil- 
ings of Steel, but directs them to certain dif- | 
ferent Angles, with re ſpect to its own Surface 
and Axis; whereas Iron touch'd with it does | 
little or nothing more than attract them; fill 
ſuffermg them to lie along, or ſtand perpen- 
dicular ta its Surface and Edges in all Places, 
without any ſuch ſpecial Direction. 
2. Neither the ſtrongeſt nor the largeſt | 
Magnets give a better directive Touch to 
Needles, than thoſe of a leſs Size or Virtue. 
To which it may be added, that whereas | 
there are two Qualities in all Magnets, an | 
attractive and a directive one, neither of them 
depend on, or are any Argument of the 
con of the other. 4, 
3- The attraQtive Power of Magnets and of 
Iron, will. greatly increaſe or diminiſh the | 
| Weight of Needles on the Ballance ; nay, will 
* overcome 
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95 * 15 c ſuſtain her ad» 
rercome that Wieighe ànd ſuſtam other 
Goal Weg he og z - while; the directive 
Power kas much ſmaller Effect. GagsExDvs:inr 
deed, as well as MexsEyw vs and Dr. GIL EERAT 
maintain it has none at all, but by Miſtake 
for Mr. Wuls rox found from repeated Trials 
on large Needles, that after the Touch they 
weigh'd leſs than before; one of 45844 Grains 
loſt 24 Grains by the Touch; and another of 
65726 Grains Weight no leſs than 14 Grains. 
4. It is probable that Iron conſiſts almoſt 
wholly. of the attractive Particles; and the 
Magnet of the attractive and directive toge- 
ther; mix d probably with other heteroge- 
neous Matter; as having never been purged 
by the Fire, which Iron has: And hence may 
ariſe the Reaſon why Iron, after it has been 
touch'd, will lift up much greater Weights 
than the Loadſtone which touch'd it. 1 
8. The Quantity and Direction of Magnetic 
Powers, communicated to Needles, is not pro- 
perlys after ſuch, Communication, owing to the 
agnet which gave the Touch, but to the 
Goodneſs of the Steel that receives it, and to 
the Strength and Poſition of the terreſtrial 
Loadſtone, . whoſe Influence alone thoſe Needles 
are afterwards ſubject to, and directed by: So 
that all ſuch Needles, if good, moye with the 
ſame Strength, and point to the ſame Angle, 
what Loadſtone ſoever (provided it be good) 
they were excited by, Nor does the Touch 
ſeem to do much more in Magnetical, than 
Attrition in Electrical Caſes; i. e. it ſerves to 
rub off ſome obſtructing Particles, that adhere 
to the Surface of the Steel, and open the * 
O 
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%: the Bodies touch' d, »nq\ ſo make y for 
the Entrance and Exit of ſuen tfituvia as ocs 
caſion or aſſiſt the Powers we are ſpeaking of; 
Hence Mr. W f1sTox takes occaſion to obſerve, 
chat the directive Power of the Loadſione 
ſeems to be mechanical, and to be derived 
from Magnetic Efluvia, circulating contiqaally 
round it. | 4 
6. The abſolute W 58 Power of different | 
arm'd Loadſtones, is, c#teris paribus, accords | 
ing to the Quantity, not of their Diameters or 
Solidities, but © the Surfaces of the Loads 
ſtones, or in a duplicate Proportion of their 
Diameters. 
7. The Power of good Magnets unarm'd, 
not ſenſibly different in Strength, ſimilar in 
Figure and Poſition, but unequal in Magnitude, 
is ſometimes a little greater, ſometimes a little 
leſs than in the N of cheir ſimilar Dit 

8. The Loadſtone attracts Needles that have 
ben touch'd, and others that have not been 
touch'd with equal Force, at Diſtances unequal, 
viz. where the Diſtances are to one — as 
five to two. - 

9. Both Poles of a Loadſtone equally attract 
Needles, till they be, tho' roughly touch'd; 
then it is, and then only, that one Pole begins 
to attract one End, and repel the other; 
though the repelling Pole will ſtill attract 
upon Contact, nay at very ſmall Diſtances, 
notwithſtanding. 

I0. The attractive Power of Loadſtones, in 
their ſimilar. Poſition to, but different Diſtances 
from Magnetic Needles, is in the ſequiduplicate 

Proportien 
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Proportion of the Diſtances of their Surfaces 
from their Needles reciprocally; or as the 
mean Proportionals between the Squares and 
the Cubes of thoſe Diſtances reciprocally ; or as 
the ſquare Roots of the fiſth Powers of thoſe 
Diſtances reciprocally. Thus the Magnetic 
Power of Attraction, at twice the Diſtance 
from the Surface of the Loadſtone, is between 
a fifth and fixth Part of that Power at the firſt 
Diſtance, At thrice the Diſtance the Power is 
between the fifteenth and ſixteenth Part, at 
four times the Diſtance the Power is thirty-two 
times as ſmall, at fix times the Diſtance 
eighty-eight times as ſmall, Where it is to be 
noted, that the Diſtanges are, not taken, as in 
the Law of Gravity, from the Ceater, but 
from the Surface: All Experience affuring us, 
that the Magnetic Power reſides chiefly, if 
not wholly, in the Surfaces of the Loadſtones 
and Iron; without any particular Relation to 
any Center at all. The Proportion here laid 
down was determined by Mr. WurisTon, 
from a great Number of Experiments of Mr. 
HauxsBze, Dr. Baook TavLor, and him- 
ſelf. The Force they meaſured by the Chords 
of thoſe Arcs, by which the Magnet, at ſeveral 
Diſtances, draws the Needle out of its natural 
Direction, to which Chords (as he has de- 
monſtrated) it is ever. proportional. The 
Numbers in ſome of their moſt accurate Trials 
he gives us in the following Table, ſetting 
down half the Chords, or the Sines of half 
thoſe Arches of Declination, as the true Mea- 
lures of the Power of Magnetiſm. | 


( Diſtance 
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Diſtance Degrees of Sines of Rat, ſeſ- 
in Inches. Inclination. 2 Arcs. quidupl. 
29 * R 460 
14} —— 4 — . — e 
137 i ene e 
124 — 8— 697 — 138 
111—ů— —0 — 87.— —105 
104 —12— 145ů— 87 

97 — 14 1219 — Ran 


11. An Inclinatory or Dipping-Needle, of 
ſix Inches Radius, and of a Priſmatic or Cylin- 
dric Figure, when it oſcillates along the Mag- 
netic Meridian, per forms hęre every mean Vi- 
bration in about 6'/ or 360“; and every 
ſmall Oſcillation in about 5%, or 330“; and 
the fame kind of Needle, four Foot long, 
| makes every mean Oſcillation in about 24/!, 
% and every ſmall one in about 227. 

12. The entire Power of Magnetiſm in this 

Country, as it affects Needles a Foot long, is 
to that of Gravity nearly as one to 300; and 
as it affects Needles four Foot long, as one 
to 600. N 1 

13. The Quantity of Magnetic Power acce- 
lerating the fame Dipping Needle, as it ofcil- 
lates in different vertical Planes, is ever as the 

Co ſines of the Angles made by thoſe Planes, 
and the Magnetic Meridian, taken on the 
Horizon, | 

Thus if we would eſtimate the Quantity of 
Forces in the Horizontal and Vertical Situ- 
ations of Needles at London, we ſhall find that 
the latter in Needles a Foot long, is, to the 
entire Force along the Magnetic Meridian, as 

96 to 100; and in Needles four Foot long, as 
9667 to 10000; Whereas in the former, the 

entire 
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entire Force in Needles a Foot long, is as 28 to 
too; and in thoſe four Foot long, as 2560 to 
10000. Whence it follows, that the Power 
by which Horizontal Needles are govern'd in 
theſe Parts of the World, is but one Quarter 
of the Power by which the Dipping-Needle is 
moved. 

Hence alſo, fince the Horizontal Needle is 
moved only by'a Part of: the Power which 
moves the Dipping-Needle; and that it only 

ints to a certain Place in the Horizon, becauſe 
that Place is the neareſt its original Tendency 
of any its Situation will allow it to tend to: 
Whenever the Dipping-Needle ſtands exactly 
perpendicular to the Horizon, the Horizontal 
Needle will not reſpect one Point of the Com- 
paſs more than another, but will 'wheel about 
every way uncertainly. 

14. The Time of Oſcillation and Vibration, 
both in Dipping and Horizontal Needles equal- 
ly good, is as their Length directly; and the 
actual Velocity of their Points along their Arcs 
always equal, | | ; 

Hence Magnetic Needles are, ceteris pari- 
bus, ſtill better the longer they are; and that 
in the ſame Proportion with their Lengths. - 

15. The Earth, on which we live, includes 
within it a vaſt Spherical Magnet, concentri- 
cal thereto, having its own Poles, Meridians, 
Equator, and Parallels; and all much of the 
ſame general Nature with thoſe of fmall Ter- 
rellz, or Spherical Loadſtones, in the Poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Curious among us. | 

16, The Power of a good Terrella, or a 
Spherical Loadſtone, as it affects a Needle a 
Foot long, is equal to the Magnetic Power of 

| G 2 Mat 
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that internal Loadſtone about two and an half, 
or three Diameters off ſuch Loadſtone. From 
which Conſideration, the Quantity of Mag- 
netic Attraction, at all Diſtances from the in- 
ternal Loadſtone, for Needles a Foot long 
may be determined; and from the ſame Con- 
ſideration it appears, that the Diameter of this 
internal Loadſtone is about 1150 Miles. To 
which we may add, that in N Sir ISAAC 
Nzwrox has demonſtrated, that the Power 
of Gravity diminiſhes within the Earth, and 
is leſſer there than at its Surface nearly, in the 
proportion of its greater Nearneſs to the Center; 
the Magnetic Power at 2900 Miles diſtance 
from us, and nearly 1060 from the Earth's 
Center, which is {+ of the Power of Gravity 
here, will be ſomewhat greater than the Power 
of Gravity there: Which Limit is worth our 
Attention, Gravity being ſtronger than Mag- 
netiſm on the one Side of it, and weaker on 
the other; we mean as it affects Needles of 
one Foot diameter. At that Limit therefore, 
at leaſt near the Magnetic Poles, Iron, a Foot 
long, will be twice as heavy, and fall twice as faſt 
us any other natural Body, viz. by the Union | 
of thoſe two equal Powers, Gravity and Mag- 
netiſm; and of conſequence above that Limit, 
ſuch an Iron will be leſs than twice as heavy; 
below it, more than twice as heavy as any 
other natural Body. | | 
17. The Earth's: internal Loadſtone is not 
fix'd to our upper Parts, but is moveable with 
reſpect thereto, and actually revolves on the 
Earth's Axis from Eaſt to Weſt, in a certain 
Jong Period of Time; as appears, beyond Con- 
Fradiction, from the conſtang Variation of the 
| Horizontal 
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Horizontal Needle Weſtward, as well as the 
regular Increaſe of Inclination of the Dipping - 
Needle. | | 

18. This internal Magnet has one central 
Pole Northwards, in the nature of the Poles of- 
our common Loadftones z but its Southern Pole 
appears not to be central, but rather circular; 
and that at a great Diſtance from the Southern 
Pole of the Karth. | 

19. The Northern Magnetic Pole is now ſi- 
tuate about the Latitude of 76 Degrees 2, i. e. 
13 Degrees + from the North Pole of the 
Earth, and about 3o Degrees Eaſtward from 
the Meridian of London, 

20. The Southern Magnetic Pole has its 
Center, or central Pole, nearly in the Parallel 
of 60 Degrees; and in a Meridian paſſing along 
the Eaſt Coaſt of Borneo, about 117 Degrees 
Eaſtward of London; its Radius is alſo an Are 
of 'a great Circle of about 44 Degrees. 

21. The reſpective Motion of the internal 
Magnet, or the Velocity of its North Pole, 
appears to be 27 o Min. in 144 Years, 
i. e. upwards of one ee in five Years; fo 
that it makes an entire Revolution in 1920 Years, 

Hence as the Number of Degrees in the 
upper Earth's diurnal Revolution, is to the 
Number of Days in the Revolution of the in- 
ternal Magnet, i. e. as one is to Jo0009, ſo is 
the reſpective Motion of this Magnet from 
Eaſt to Weſt, to the real Motion of the upper 
Earth from Weſt to Eaſt; or to ſpeak ſtrictly, 
ſo is the Difference of their Motions from 
Weſt to Eaſt, to the entire Motion of the 
upper Earth the fame way. This external 
fix d Earth has therefore communicated * 
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all its Motion already to the internal Magnet, 
and can communicate no more than this Dit- 
ference of their Motion, and that only in an 
infimte Term of Years; or, in other Words, 
this real internal Motion can never be the 
ſeven hundred thouſandth Part ſwifter than it 
is at preſent. This internal Motion therefore 
began with the Commencement of the diurnal 
Motion of the upper Earth; and has gone on 
ſtill faſter and faſter, by the Communication of 
that Motion through the intermediate Fluid; 
Since therefore Action and Re- action are equal, 


and tend to contrary Parts, this internal Load- 


ſtone thus accelerated by the upper Part, muſt 
have all along retarded that upper Earth, and 
made the djurnal Rotation ſtill ' lower and 
ſlower, ' This Acceleration on one Side, and 
Retardation on the other, muſt have been 
very great at the firſt Beginning of the diurnal 
Motion, when the Difference of their Motion 
was equal to the entire Motion itſelf, and muſt 
have been diminiſhing ever fince. To which 
Cauſe is probably owing; that Acceleration of 
the Moon's Motion with reſpe& to that of the 
Earth, fince the Time of the old Aſtronomers, 
firſt taken notice of by Dr. HALT EY, and 
embraced by Sir Isaac NzwTox. And the 


* ſame Conſideration ſeems to ſuggeſt a Method 


for determining the Age of the World; for 
were the Proportions of the Quantity of Mat- 
ter in the upper Earth to the internal Magnet, 
With the Tenacity of the intermediate Fluid, 
Se. known, one might go back from the 
known Difference of their Velocity now, and 


find thoſe Differences and Quantities of Motion 
themſelves, 4 priori, in all paſt Ages; or were 
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the Velocity of the firſt diurnal Rotation of the 
upper Earth known, we might geometrically 
determine, à priori, how long ago that Rota- 
tion began, or how ancient our Earth is. 

22. The Variation of Magnetic Needles from 
the Azimuth of the Meridians of che internal 
Magnet; is derived from the Difference of the 
Strength of the ſeveral Parts of the internal 
Magnet's Surface; which as it is only to be 
known by Experience, that Variation cannot 
be determined beforehand, unleſs where there 
are good Accounts how much it had formerly 
been; it being probable that it returns round, 
and will be the ſame in any Year of the next 
Revolution of the internal Magnet, that it has 
been in the like Year of any former Revolu- 
tion, or will itſelf have a Revolution in about 
$20 Fears „ © $16; N 1 

23, The two fix'd 'Magnetio Poles, in our 
upper Earth, firſt introduced by Dr. Hailey 
as neceſſary to ſolve the Irregularity of the 
Variation of the Horizontal Needle from the 
Meridians of the moveable internal Magnet, 
ſeem not to have any Juſt Foundation in Na- 
ture; the like Irregularities being found in the 
common Terrellæ or Spherical Loadſtones; and 
being beſt accounted for from the Compoſition 
of the Magnets, which are found to have Parts 
of different Degrees of Purity, Strength, and 
Perfection; ſo that where the Parts are weaker 
than ordinary, the ſtronger neighbouring Parts 
she and draw the Needle that way: Not 

ut Dr. GrlßERT's Notion ot prominent and 
depreſs'd Parts on Magnets may have | ſome 
Room, and be allow'd to contribute ſomewhat 
to ſuch Variations. 4 
| ' $ 
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As for the Cauſes of Magnetiſm, or the 
Manner in which theſe Phenomena are pro- 
duced, we have as yet no Hypotheſis that will 
ſatisfactorily account for them. The Opinion 
that chiefly prevails amongſt the Moderns is 
that of Des Caxrzs, maintaind by Ma Ls- 
BRANCHE, RonavurilrT, Rx is, and others; and 
even admitted and confirm'd by Mr. Bor IE 
himſelt. In this it is ſuppoſed, that there is 
continually flowing, from the Poles of the 
World, a ſubtle, impalpable, and invincible 
Matter, channel'd or ftriated : Which Matter 
circulating round the Earth, in the Plains of 
the Meridians, re-enters at the Pole oppoſite 
to that from which it iſſued, and paſles again 
through the Poles Parallel to its Axis. 
It alſo ſuppoſes, that the Magnet has two 
Poles anfwerable to thoſe of the Earth, and 
that out of theſe there ifſues a Matter like thar 
Juſt mention'd ; and that this Matter entering | 
in at one of the Poles, gives the Impulſe where- 
by Iron tends to the Magnet, and produces 
what we call Attraction. 
Moreover, befides this Magnetical Matter 
re-entering the Poles of the Magnet, there is 
always a certain Quantity thereof which cir- 
culates round the Magnet, compoſing a kind 
of Vortex about it. And the Space wherein 
this Matter moves is the Sphere of Activity of 
the Magnet, within which its attractive Faculty 
is confined, | 
A s to its directive Faculty, or the Inclination 
of a Needle touch'd with it to the Poles of the 
World, and its Dip to a Point beneath the 
Horizan, they follow from che ſame Principle; 
ligce were the Magnet or Needle to have any 
+ 
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Scher -Sicution;; the Magnetic Matter would 
frike:'vn its other Surface in vain; and not 
being able to get Admiſſion, would, by De- 
grees, change its Situation, till ſuch time as 
its Pores| correſponded to the courſe of the 
Mag netical Matter; which Situation having 
ore acquired, it would ceaſe to move, the 
Magnetical Matter then ceaſing to diſturb it. 
The Form'or Kſſence of a Magnet therefore 
is ſuppoſed to conſiſt in its being perforated 
by an infinite Number of parallel Pores; ſome 
whereof are diſpoſed to admit the ſtriated Mat- 
tet from che North Pole of the World, and 
others. that of the South; Whence come 
the North and South Poles of the Magnet. 
- Mr. HaAxTSOERKER advances another Theory, 
and maintains, that the Magnet is no more 
than a common Stone, full of an infinite Num- 
ber of hollow Priſms, which, by the diurnal 
Motion of the Earth, are ranged parallel ro 
each other, and nearly parallel to the Axis of 
the Earth. Theſe Priſms have their Caviries 
fill'd with an extremely ſubtle Matter, which, by 
the diurnal Motion of the Earth is paſs'd from 
Prifm to Priſm: Thus making a Circulation, 
and returning into the Priſms where it firſt 
began. From which Principles he accounts for 
altthe above · mentionꝰd Phenomena, as M. Ax- 
DRV does from the Doctrine of Alcali and Acid. 
As to Mr. Wuisrox's Opinion of the direc- 


tive Power of the Magnet, we have already ſeen 
it in his fiftk Remark z but as to its attractive 
Power, keithinks it entirely immechanical, like 
the Power of Gravity; not being able to de- 
viſe auy ſuch Motion of a ſubtle Fluid be- 
1 as will account for 
20 kt che 
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the attractive Power in the ſeſquiduplicate Tk 
tion of the Diftances reciprocally z though 
if he could, it would be no more than to re- 
move the immediate Power of the Sur Rau 
one Step further; the laſt Reſort of all mecha- 
nical Principles whatever, being into the im- 
mechanical Power and Efficiency of the Deity. 
We ſhall cloſe this Diſcourſe with the 
Thoughts of the ingenious Dr. Harrtey upon 
the Variation of the Compaſs, and the Reaſon of | 
the Variation of that Variation, as deliver'd by | 
himſelt in the following Words. EY 
+ The Variation of the Compaſs (by which I 
mean the Deflection of the Magnetical Needle | 
from the true Meridian) is of that Concern» | 
»1ent in the Art of Navigation, that the Ne- 
glect thereof does little leſs than render uſe- 
leſs one of the nobleſt Inventions Mankind 
ever yet atrain'd to; and for this Cauſe all Ships 
of conſequence (eſpecially thoſe bound beyond 
the Equator) carry with them Inſtruments on 
purpoſe to obſerve this Variation, that ſo the 
Courſe ſteer'd by the Compaſs, may be reduced 
to the true Courſe in reſpect of the Meridian. 
Nov, although the great Utility that a per- 
fect Knowledge of the Theory of the Magne- 
tical Direction would afford to Mankind in ge- 
neral, and eſpecially to thoſe concern'd in Sea | 
Affairs, ſeems a ſufficient Incitement to all Phi- 
loſophical and Methematical Heads, to take 
under ſerious Conſideration the ſeveral Phœno- 
-mena, and to endeayour to reconcile them by | 
ſome general Rule: Yet ſo it is, that - almoſt 
all rhe Authors from whom a Diſcourſe of this 
- Kind ought to have been expected, paſs by in 
Silence rhe Difficulties they here encounter, and 
4 thoſe 
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hoſe that mention this Variation, by affirming 
it to proceed from Cauſes altogerher uncertain 
as are the caſual lying of Iron-mines and Load- 
nes in the Earth) put a ſtop to all further Con- 
templation, and give Diſcouragement to thoſe 
that would otherwiſe undertake this Enquiry, 
Tis true, that not long ſince one Mr. Bo xp, 
zn old Teacher oft Navigation, put forth a ſmall 
Treatiſe, wherein he pretends to calculate the 
Variation; but he limits his Hypotheſis to the 
City of London, affirming himſelf (as he had a 
great deal of 1 = that the ſame Calculus 
15 not ſufficient for other Places; whereby it 
appears, that this Rule is far ſhort of the fo 
much defired general one. 

Now, although (thro' want of ſufficient Ob- 
fervations, and ſome other Difficulties which I 
ſhall anon ſhew) I cannot pretend perfectly to 
eſtabliſh the Numbers and Rules of a Calculus, 
which ſhall preciſely anſwer to the Variations 
of all parts of the World; yet I ſuppoſe it 
will not be unacceptable to the Curious te 
propoſe ſomething of a Light into this abſtruſe 
Myſtery ; which, it no other, may have this 
good Effect, to ſtir up the Philoſophical Genii 
of the Age to apply themſelyes more atten- 
tively to this uſeful Speculation, But before I 
proceed, *twill be neceffary to lay down the 
Grounds upon which I raiſe my Concluſions, 
and at once to giye a Synopſis of thoſe Vari- 
ations which I have Reaſon to look upon as 
ſure, being moſtly the Obſeryations of Perfops 
of good Skill and Integrity. | 
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1 Names of | Longitude | Variation i 
| Places. dem London] N . | erved. 
T7 D. M. D. M.. v0 a2-:Þ | 
London. gsi 32 N. 8801 16 F. 
16:2] 6 ©£E,| | 
| Egal 4 © Et | 
: N fil 16720 2 30 . N 
Paris. 2 23 B. 48 xt N. 16831 4 30 1. f 
1640] 3 O F.“ 
| | 1636 n 
52 4 $+ 16810 2 30 W. 
| Uraniburg., i © E.|$5- 54 N 16727 2 35 W. 
88 — — — — ͤ ä—ä4ä¼4 — 7 2 ; 
Copenhagen, [12 53 E. 55 41 N. [1649]-1 30 E. 
$a. i 16724 3 35⁰＋ Þ 
' Dantzick [19 o E. 54 23 N. 1679 7 . 
Montpelier. 4 oO E. 4; 37 N.|[1674| 10 wi | 

Brejt. | 4 25 W.1j48 23 N. t68 00 1 45 * ; 
| Rome. + 13 O0 E. 41 50 N. 1684 19 : N 
Baxonne. i 20 43 zo N.\16goj} 1 ze W,|\ | 
' Hudſon's Bay.!79 40 W.'51: o N. 16689 15 N. 

g In Hud ſn 5 a © N we | 20 wt | 
ragte. ++ the "i * 14K. 1 
In Bain“ Bay | | | | 
at Sir Thom: 80 oÞW.;738 o N. 61657 ob. 
Snith's Sound | | 

At Sea. 50 o IW.128 40 N.!1682] 7 30 V. 
At Sea. 31 30 W. 43 50 N. i682 5 30 E. 

At Sea. 42 zi o NM. 167800 40 B. 
Gee. $ 35 5018 os. 1670), 5" 30 F. 
Cape Frio. 41 10 F. a2 40 C. 16702 10 E. 
At Sea off, | | 
the Mouth of 
"he River of 53 oW.39 zo S. [165020 30 E. 
Plate. N 

At the Eaſt 
E e of 
Ma:/lan 5 c 68 oÞW.|;z 30 S. 1670 17 © 8 
Straights. | 
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Names of itude Latitude. } Anno} Variatian 
Places. — 21 2 obſerved. 
—.— b.. ID. M. 
At the N 
Entrance o ** : 
Magellan C n 1 24 
D ee e e 
Baldi via. 73 oW.4 oS 
| Agulbas. 16 30 E. 8 50 8. 
At Sea. 1, E. 34 30 C. 
At Sea. 20 o 34 68. 
At Se.. 32 o n 05: 
At St. Helena.| 6 30 6 0 8. 167, 0 40 E 
| At Aſeenſien. | 14 30 W.) 50 C. 1678] 1 0 
= — 44 © 2 12 15 1 1655 * 30 
ö onbaſa. | 40 o . 4 S. 167516 o 
| At Zocatra. 56 O E.[i2 30 N. 1674 179 0 
| Ar Aden at H tk 5 = 
— Mouch of 1 47 30 E.'13 o N. 1674115: 0 
| e Red Sea. 27% & | 
| At Diegs Rut 4 o 1 o o. ge 39 — 
t 164 30 J. Je o 16705 30 . 
At Sea. 655 0. * o S. 67624 o W. 
* Bombay. 72 30 E. 19 o N. 1676 42 o IF. 
AtCapeComorin. 76 0K. | 8 153 N.11680 4 48 2 
At Ballafore. | 87 o E.,[21 30 N. 16800 8 20 W. 
At Fort,. Gcurge.] 80 O F. '3 is NV. 68 8 10 W. 
At the Weſt } K | 1.44 
Point of Fave j 104 , © E.} 6 40 C. = 3 10 MF 
| * Seq 58 o E. 39 o 8. 1677 27 30 W. 
t the 
of St. Paul 72 OE, 4 o S. 1677/23 30 V. 
= 9-0 142 o E. 42 25 $.]i64z| o © 
At NewZealas 170 o E. 40 50 8:Þ164z]' 9 0B. 
Jhrge Its 1 ; 
New Zealand - 
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Tho' I wiſh we could obtain from the 
Spaniards what Variations they find in their 
Voyages from the Manilbas towards Acapulco, 
through the North Part of the South Sea; as 
likewiſe what it is at "ge from the Dureh: 
Yet (conſidering the Number of theſe Obſer- 
vations I have collected, and that they are 
made in Parts of the World ſo remote from 
Europe, and from one another) I ſuppoſe that 


the Theory that anſwers theſe, will ſcarce fail | 


in thoſe Regions from whence we have as yet 
no Account. But firſt we muſt make ſome 
Remarks upon the foregoing Table: And firſt, 

That in all Europe the Variation at this time 
is Weſt, and more jn the Eaſtern Parts thereof 
than the Weſtern; as likewiſe that it ſeems 
throughout to be upon the Increaſe that Way, 

Secondiy, That on the Coaſt of America, 
about Virginia, New England, and New-found- 
land, the Variation is likewiſe Weſterly ; and 
that it increaſes all the way as you go Norther- 
Iy along the Coaft, ſo: as to be 20 Degrees at 
New-found-land,; near 30 Degrees in Hudſor's 
Ctraigbts, and not leſs than 57 Degrees in Buffr's 


Buy :* Alſo that as you fail Eaſtward from this 


_ Coaſt, 


i Latitade, e] Variation | 
.| obſerved. 
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Coaft,; the Variation diminiſhes, . From. theſe 
two it is a legitimate Corollary, that ſomewhere 
between Europe, and the North Part of Ame- 
rica, -there ought to be an Eafterly Variation, or 
at leaft no Wefterly : And ſo I conjecture it is 
about the Eaſtermoſt of the Tercera Hand. 
- Thirdly, that on the Coaſt of Brazile there 
is Eaſt Variation, which increaſes very notably. 
as you go to the Southward, ſo as —— 12 De- 
grees at Cape Frio, and over againſt the River 
of Plate 20+ Degrees; and from thence ſail- 
ing South-Weſterly to the Straits of Magellan, 
it decreaſes¶ 1) Degrees, and at the Weſt En- 
trance but 14 Degrees. = Y 
Fourthly, that at the Eaſtward of Brazile, 
properly ſo call'd, this, Eaſterly Variation de- 
creaſes, ſo as to be very little at Sr. Helena 
and Aſcenſion, and to be quite gone, and the 
Compaſs point true about 18 Degrees of Lon- 
gitude Weſt from the Cape of Good Hope. 
Fifthly, That to the Eaſtward of the afore- 
faid Places, Weſtward Variation begins, which 
reigns in the whole Indiun Sea, and ariſes to no 
leſs than 18 Degrees-under. the . itſelf, 
about the Meridian of the Northern Part of 
Madagaſcar : And near the ſame Meridian, 
but in 39 Degrees South Latitude, it is found 
full 25+ Degrees: From thence Eaſterly the 
Weſt Variation decreaſes, ſo as to be little 
more than 8 Degrees at Cape Comorir, and than 
3 Degrees upon the Coaſt of Java; and to 
be quite extinct about the Molucca Mands, as 
alſo a little to the Weſtward of van Dienen 
Land, found out by the Dutch in 1642. 
Sixthly, That to the Eaſtward of the Mo- 
luccas and van Diemens Land in South Latitude, 
there 
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there ariſes another Eaſterty Variation, whiet 
ſeems not fo great as the former, nor vf 1 
Extent; for that at the Van Rotrerdam 
it is ſenſibly leſs than upon the Eaſt Coaſt of | 
New Guinea. And at the Rate it decreaſes, it 
may be well ſuppoſed, chat about 20 Degrees 
farther Eaſt, or 225 Degrees Eaſt Longitùde 
om London, in the Latitude of 20 Degrees | 
South, a Weſterly Variation begins. 
Seventhly, That the Variations obſeryed by 
the Honourable Sir Jon Noxnroroven: at | 
Baldivia, and at the Weſt Entrance of the 
Straights of Magellun, do plainly ſhew, that the | 
Eaſtern Variation, noted in our third Remark, 
is decreaſing apace and that it cannot reaſon- 
ably extend many Degrees into the South Sta, 
from the Coaſt of Peru and Chili, leaving | 
room for a ſmall Weſterly Variation, in that 
Tract of the unknown World that lies in the 
Midway between Chili and Zealand, and be. 
tween Hounds Wand and Per. ? 
Eighthly, That in ſailing North-Weſt from | 
St. Helena, by Aſcenſion, as far as the Equator, 
the Variation continues very ſmall Eaſt, and as 
it were conſtantly the ſame : So that in this | 
Part of the World the Courſe, wherein there 
is no Variation, is evidently no Meridian, but 
rather North-Weſt. | | "C1 n 
Ninthly, That at the Entrance of Hudſor's | 
Ftraigbts, and the Mouth of the River of 
Plate, being nearly under the ſame Meridian, 
at the one Place the Needle varies 297 De- 
grees to the Weſt, and at the other 204 De- 
ees to the Eaſt. This plainly demonſtrates the 
mpoſſibility of reconciling theſe Variations by 
855 Wy tue 
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the Theory of Box», which is by tue Magne- 
tical Poles and an Axis inclined to the Axts of 
the Earth. From whence it would follow, 
That under the ſame Meridian the Variation 
ſhould be in all Places the ſame way, 

Theſe Things being premiſed, may ſerve as 
a ſure Foundation to raiſe the Superſtructure of 
a Theory upon. But firſt it would not be 
a-miſs to ſhew hereby the Miſtakes of Gr1r- 
BERT and DES CarTtzs : The firſt whereof 
ſuppoſes, that the Earth itſelf being in all its 
Parts Magnetical, and the Water not; where- 
ſoever the Land is, thither alſo ſhould the Needle 
= turn, as to the greater Quantity of Magnetical 
Matter. But this in many Inſtances is not true, 
but moſt remarkably upon the Coaſt of Brazile, 
where the Needle is ſo far from being attracted 
by the Land, that it turns the quite contrar 
Way, leaving the Meridian to lie N. by E. 
which is juſt along the Coaſt. As to the Po- 
fition of DEs CarTEs, That the Iron and Load. 
flones, hid in the Bowels of the Earth, and the 
Bottom of the Sea, may be the Cauſe that the 
Needle varies; if we conſider for how great a 
Part of the Earth's Surface, ex gr. in the 
whole Indian Sea, the Needle declines the ſame 
way, and that regularly, *twill follow that the 
attracting Subſtance that occaſions it muſt be 
very far diſtant, Now by Experience we find 
the little Force that Iron Guns have upon the 
the Compaſs in Ships, ( their Virtue, tho? 
they be Demiculverin, or greater Cannon, be- 
ing not perceptible at four or five Yards di- 
ſtance) and the Experiments now before the 
ROYAL SocizTy do plainly ſhew, how little 
Magnetiſm there is in moſt crude Tron Ores ! 

| I What 
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What Quantity thereof muſt be then ſuppoſed F 
co make ſo powerful a Diverſion at two or three 
thouſand Miles diſtance ?+ Yet I cannot deny 
that in ſome Places near the Shoar, or in Shoal- | 
Water, the Needle may be irregularly directed 
from the aforeſaid Cauſes, and that not a little, | 
as Gass EN Dus gives a notable Inſtance of the 
Iſland in the Mediterranean Sea: But theſe | 
Differences from the general Direction are al- 
ways Signs of the Nearneſs of thoſe Magne- 
tical Subſtances, for the Production whereof 
that Ifland Ella has been famous from all 
. Beſides, againſt both Dzs CarTEs 
and G1:8EeRT, the Change of the Variation 
which has been within theſe hundred Tears 
laſt paſt more than 15 Degrees at London, is an 
entire Demonſtration; tho! Des CarTes does 
not ſtick to ſay, that the Tranſportation of Iron | 
from Place to Place, and the Growth of new 
Iron within the Earth, where there was none 
before, may be the Cauſe thereof. The ſame 
hclds l:kewiſe againſt the Hypatheſis of Mug- 

netical Fibres, which Kizcnyer maintains. 
Now to propoſe ſomething that may anſwer 
the ſeveral Appearances, and introduce nothing 
ſtrange in Philoſophy, after a great many cloſe 
Thoughts, I can come to no other Concluſion |} 
than, That tbe Globe of the Earth is one great | 
Magnet, having four Magnetical Poles, or Points | 
of Attraction, near each Pole of the Equator two; | 
and adjacent to any one of theſe Magneticul | 
Poles, the Needle is gavern'd thereby, the neareft 
Pole being always predominant over the. more 
remote, The Parts of the Earth wherein theſe 
Magnetical Poles lie, cannot as yet be exactly 
determined, for want of ſufficient Data to 
| | proceed 
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roceed Ge2ometrically ; but as near as Con- 
jecture can reach, I reckon that the Pole, 
which is at preſent neareſt to us, lies in or 
near the Meridian of the Land's End of Eng- 
land, and not above 7 Degrees from the 
Pole Artick. By this Pole the Variations in 
all Europe, and Tartary, and the North Sea, 
are principally govern'd, tho' with regard to 
the other Northern Pole, whoſe Situation is in 
a Meridian paſſing about the middle of Cali- 
fornia, and about 15 Degrees from the North 
Pole of the World. To this the Needle has 
chiefly Reſpect in all Norrh America, and in 
the two Oceans on either Side thereof, from 
the Azores Weſtward to Japan, and farther, 
The two Southern Poles are farther diſtant from 
the South Pole of the World : The one about 
16 Degrees therefrom, is in a Meridian, ſome 
20 Degrees to the Weſtward of Magellan 
Straights, or 25 Degrees Weſtward from Lon- 
don. This commands the Needle in all South 
America, in the Paciſet Sea, and the greateſt 
Part of the Etbiopic Ocean. The fourth and 
laſt Pole ſeems to have the greateſt Power and 
largeſt Dominions of all, as it is the moſt re- 
mote from the Pole of the World, being littte 
leſs than 20 Degrees diſtant therefrom in the 
Meridian, which paſſes through Hollandia nova 
and the Iſland Celebes, about 120 Degrees Eaft 
from London. This Pole is predominaat in the 
South Part of Africa, in Arabia, and the Red 
Sea, in Perſia, India, and its Iſlands, and all 
over the Indian Sea, from the Cape of Good 
Hope Eaſtwards to the Middle of the great 
South Sea that divides Ad from Americu. 
This ſeems to be the preſent Diſpoſition of the 
12 Mag netical 
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Magnetical Virtue throughout the whole Globe 
of the Earth: It remains to ſhew how this Hy- 
pore makes out all the Variations that have 

een obſerved of late, and how it anſwers to 
our ſeveral Remarks drawn from the Table, 
And firſt it is plain, that (our European North 
Pole being in the Meridian of the Land's End 
of England) all Places more Eaſterly than that 


will have it on the Weſt-Side of their Meri- 
dian, and conſequently the Needle, reſpecting 
it with its Northern Point, will have a Weſterly | 


Variation, which will {till be greater as you go 
to the Eaſtward, till you come to ſome Meri- 


dian in Rauſia, where it will be greateſt, and | 
from thence decreaſe again. Thus at Breft the 
Variation is but 14 Degrees, at London 4+ De- 
greesz but at Dantzick 7 Degrees Weſt, To | 
the Weſtward of the Meridian of the Land's | 


End, the Needle ought to have an Eaſterly 


Variation, were ir not that (by approaching | 


the American Northern Pole, which lies on 
the Weſt-Side of the Meridian, and ſeems to 
be of greater Force than this other) the 
Needle is drawn thereby Weſtwards, ſo as to 
counterbalance the Direction given by the 


European Pole, and to make a ſmall Weft Va- | 
riation in the Meridian of the Land's End | 


itſelf; yet I ſuppoſe, that about the Middle of 


the Iſle Tercera, our neareſt Pole may ſo far | 


1 


prevail, as to give the Needle a little Turn to 


the Eaſt, tho but for a very ſmall Space: 


The Counterbalance of thoſe two Poles per- 
mitting no confiderable Variation in all the 
Eaſtern Parts of the AMAtalantic Occan; nor 
upon the Weſt Coaſts of England and Ireland, 


France, 
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France, Spain, and Barbary: But to the Weft- 
ward of the Azores, the Power of the American 
Pole overcoming that of the European, the 
Needle has chiefly Reſpect thereto, and turns 
ſtill more and more towards ir, as you ap- 
proach it, Whence it comes to paſs, that on 
the Coaſt of / irginia, New England, Neu- 
found-land, and Hudſon's. Straights, the Vari- 
ation is Weſtward ; that it decreaſes as you 
go from thence towards Europe, and that it is 
leſs in Virginia and New England, than in 
New-found-land and Hudſon's Straights; This 
Weſterly Variation again decreaſes, as you 
paſs over North America; and about the Me- 
ridian of the Middle of California, the Needle 
again points due North; and from 'thenee 
Weſtward to Yedzo and Japan, I make no 
doubt but the Variation is Eaſterly, and half 
the Sea over no leſs than 15 Degrees, if there 
be any Truth in this Hypotheſis of mine. 
Therefore I propoſe this as a Trial, that the 
whole may be ſcan'd thereby, and I conceive 
it will not be hard to know of the Spaniards 
how it is, who ſo trequently fail through that 
Ocean in their Return from the Manilha es. 
This Eaſt Variation extends over Japan, Tedzo, 
Eaſt Tartary, and Part of Ching, till it meets 
with the Weſterly, which 'is govern'd by the 
European North Pole, and -which I obſerved 
was greateſt ſomewhere in Rufia, _ 
Towards the Southern Pole the Wy 

much the ſame, only that here the ch. 
Point of the Needle is attracted. Hence it 
will follow, that the Variation on the Coaſt 
of Brazile, at the River of Plate, and fo on to 
the Straights of Magellan, ſhould be Eaſterly 


(as, 
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(as in our third Remark) if we ſuppoſe a Mag- 
netical Pole ſituate about 10 Degrees more 
Weſterly than the Straights of Magellan. And 
this Eaſterly Variation doth extend Eaſtward 
over the greateſt Part of the Erhiopic Sea, | 
till it be counterpoiſed by the Vircue of the 
other Southern Pole; as it is about the Mid- 
way between the Cape of Good Hope, and the | 
Iſles of Trifan d' Acuntia. From thence Eaſt- 
wards, the Aſiun South Pole (as I muſt take 
the Liberty to call it) becoming prevalent, and | 
the South Point of the Needle being attracted | 
thereby, there ariſes a Weſt Variation very 
great 11 Quantity and Extent, becauſe of the 
great Diſtance of this Magnetical Pole of the 
World. n 

Hence it is, that in all the Indian Sea, as | 
far as Hollandia nova, and farther, there is | 
conſtantly Weſt Variation; and that under the 
Equator itſelf it ariſes to no leſs' than 18 De- 
grees where 'tis moſt. About the Meridian of 
the Iſland Celebes, being likewiſe that of this 
Pole, this Weſterly Variation ceaſes, - and an 
Eaſterly begins, which reaches, according to 
my Hypotheſis, to the Middle of the South 
Sea between Zelandia nova and Chili, leaving | 
room for a ſmall Weſt Variation govern'd by 
the American South Pole, which I ſhew'd to | 
be in the Pacific Sea, in the ſixth and ſeventh | 
Remark. p eit N 

What I have now ſaid does plainly ſhew the 
Suffciency of this Hypotheſis for. ſolving the 
Variations that are at this Time obſerved in 
the temperate and frigid Zones, where the 
Direction of the Needle chiefly depends —_ 
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the Counterpoiſe of the Forces of two Magne- 
tical Poles of the ſame Nature; and I ſuppoſe 
I have ſhewn how it comes to paſs, that under 
the ſame Meridian the Variation ſhould be in 
one Place 29+ Weſt, and in another 20 Eaſt, 
as I have noted in my ninth Remark.” In the 
torrid Zone, and particularly under the Egui- 
noctial, Reſpect muſt be had to all four Poles, 
and their Poles and their Poſitions well con- 
ſidered; otherwiſe it will not be eaſy to de- 
termine what the Variations ſhall be, the 
neareſt Pole being always the ſtrongeſt : Yet not 
ſo as not to be counter-balanced by the united 
Forces of two more remote. A notable In- 
ſtance whereof 1s in our eighth Remark, where 
I took notice, that in ſailing- from Sr. Helena 
by the Iſle of Aſcenſion, to the Equator, on 
a North-Weſt Courſe, the Variation is very 
little Eaſterly, and in that whole Tract un- 
alterable; for which I give this Reaſon, that 
the South American Pole (which 1s confiderably 
the neareſt in the aforeſaid Places) requiring a 
great Eaſterly Variation, is counterpoiſed by 
the contrary Attraction of the North American 
and Aſtan South Pole; each whereof ſingly are 
in theſe Parts weaker than the Americas South 
Pole: And upon the North-Weſt Courſe, the 
Diſtance from this latter is very little varied, 
and as you recede from the Aſtan South Pole, 
the Balance is ſtill preſerved by the Acceſs to- 
wards the Nerth American Pole. I mention 
not in this Caſe the European North Pole, its 
Meridian being little removed from thofe of 
theſe Places, and of 'itfelf requiring the fame 
Tariations we here find. After the ſame man- 
ner we might proceed to conclude the Variations 
| in 
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in other Places under and near the Equator: 
But I purpofe to leave it for an Exerciſe to the 
Thoughts of the ſerious Reader, who is deſired 
to help his Imagination, by having before him 


a Map or Globe of the Earth, and to mark | 


thereon the Mugnetical Poles in the Longitudes 
and Latitudes I aſſign them. | 
Thus I hope I have not loſt my Pains and 


Study in this, difficult Task, believing that I | 
have, put it paſt doubt, That there are in the | 
Earth four ſuch Magnetical Points or Poles, | 


which occaſiun the great Variety and ſeeming 
Irregularity which is obſerved in the Variations 
of the Compaſs, But to calculate what it is, in 


any Place aflign'd, is what I dare not yet pre- 


tend to, though I could wiſh it were my Hap- 


ineſs to oblige the World with ſo uſeful a 
iece of Knowledge: There are Difficulries | 
that occur, that render the Thing as yet not | 


feaſible; for firſt there are a great many Ob- 
ſervations requiſite, which ought to be made 
at the ſame time ; not at Sea, but aſhore, with 
greater Care and Attendance than the Gene- 
ralty of Sailors apply. And beſides, it remains 
undetermined in what Proportion the attractive 
Power decreaſes, as you remove from the Pole 
of a Magnet, without which it were a vain 
Attempt to go about to calculate. There is 
yet a further Difficulty, which is the Change 


of the Variation, one of the Diſcoveries of this | 


laſt Century ; which ſhews, that it will require 
ſome hundreds of Years to eſtabliſh a com- 
leat Doctrine of the Magnetical Syſtem. 
Mow .the foregoing Table it ſhould ſeem, 
that all the Magnerical Poles had a Motion 
Weſtward, But if it be fo, cis evident, that 
+, 2 1* 
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It 1s not a Rotation about the Axis of the 
Earth; for then the Variations would continue 
the Fe in the ſame Parallel'of Latitude (rhe 
Longitude * only changed) as much as is the 
Motion of the Magnerical Poles: But the con- 
trary is found by Experience; for there is no 
where in the Latitude of 15 North between 
England and America, a Variation of 11 De- 
grees Eaſt at this Time, as it was once here at 

ndon : It ſeems therefore, that our European 
Pole is grown nearer the Pole Artic than it was 
heretofore, or elſe that it has loſt Part of its 
Virtue, 'But whether theſe Magnetical Poles 
move altogecher with one Motion, or with 
ſeveral; whether equally or unequally; whe- 
ther circular or libratory : If circular, about 
what Center; if libratory, after what man- 
ner; are Secrets as yet utterly unknown to 
Mankind, and are reſerved for the Induſtry of 
future Ages. | 

Having in the precedent Diſcourſe deliver'd 
a Theory of the Magnetical Compaſs, wherein 
I did collect as many Obſervations as at that 
time I could procure, and having carefully 
compared them together, I came at lenath to 
this general Concluſion, That the Globe of 
the Earth might be ſuppoſed to be one preat © 
Magnet, having four Magnetical Poles or Points 
of Attraction, neut each Pole of the Equator 
two? Aud that in thoſe Parts of the World 
which lie near adjacent to any of thoſe Mug- 
netical Poles, the Needle is chiefly gwvern'd 
thereby; the neareft Pole being always pre- 
di minunt over the more remote. And I there 
have endeayour'd to ſtate and | mit the preſent 
Poſition of thoſe Poles ifi the Surface of our 
K Globe, 
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Globe, which the Reader pleaſing to yn 
will ſave us the Pains of repeating. But aft 
all, tho that Diſcourſe was. favourably re» 
ceived both at home and abroad, as ſeeming! i | 
to render a tolerable Account of the obſerved 
Variations; yet I found two Difficulties nog 
eaſy to ſurmount: The one was, that no Mag- 
net I had ever ſeen or heard of, had more than 
two oppoſite Poles, whereas the Earth had 
viſibly four, and perhaps more. And ſecondly, | 
it was plain that theſe Poles were not, at leaſt 
all of them, fix'd in the Earth; but ſhifted | 
from Place to Place, as appear'd by the great 
Changes in the Needle's Direction within | 
this laſt Century of Years, not only at London 
(where this. great Diſcovery was made) but 
almoſt all oyer the Globe of the Earth ; | 
whereas it is not known or obſerved that the 
| Poles of a Loadſtone ever ſhifted their Place | 
| = the Stone, nor (conſidering the compact 
ardneſs of that Subſtance) can it eaſily be 
ſuppoſed ; tho' the Matter of Fact beytoo no- 
torious and univerſal not to be accounted for, 
Theſe Difficulties had wholly made me de- 
ſpond, and I had long ſince given over an 
Enquiry I had ſo little Hopes of, when in 
accidental Diſcourſe, and leaſt expecting it, I 
ſtumbled on the following Hypotheſis z in de- 
livering whereof, if I ſhall ſeem to advance 
any thing that looks extravagant or romantick, 
the Reader is deſired to ſuſpend his Cenſure, 
till he has conſider'd the Force and Number 
of many Arguments which concur to make 
good fo new and fo bold a Suppoſition. 
Tho' it be ſufficiently known and allow'd, 
that che Needle's Variation changes, it will be 
5 neceſſary 
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neceſſary. however to give a few Inſtances, 
whereby it may * that this Change is 
gradual and univerſal, and the Effect of a 
great and permanent Motion. For which take 
che following Examples. TASTY 8, 
At London, in the Year 1580, the Variation 
was obſerved by Mr. Buxxows to be 11 Deg, 
15 Min. Eaſt. In Anno 1622, the ſame was 
found by Mr. GuxTERr to be but 6 Deg. 
o Min. Paſt In the Year 1634, Mr. GIII 
AND found it 4 Deg. 5 Min. Eaſt. In 1657, 
Mr. Boxp obſerved that there was no Vari- 
ation at London Anno 1672, myſelf obſerved 
it 2 Deg. 3e Min. to the Weſt. In the Year 
1692, I again found it 6 Deg. o Min. Weſt. 
So that in 112 Years the Direction of the 
Needle was changed no leſs than 17 Degrees. 
At Paris, OxonTivs Finzvus, about the 
Year 1550, did account it about 8 or g Deg- 
grees Eaſt Variation. Anno 1640, it was found 
Degrees Eaft. Anno 1666, there was no 
ariatign there; and Anno 2681, I found it to 
be 2 D. 30 Min. to the Weſt. 
At Cape d' Agulbas, the moſt Southern Pro- 
montory of Africa, about the Year 1600, the 
Needle pointed due North and South without 
Variation, whence the Portugueſe gave it its 
Name. Anne 1622, there was 2 Degrees Weſt 
Variation. Anno 1675, it was 8 Deg. o Min. 
Weſt; and in the Year 1691, it was curiouſly 
obſerved not leſs than 12 Degrees Welt. 
At St. Helena, about the Year 1600, the 
Needle declined 8 Degrees to the Eaſt, Anno 
1623, it was but 6 „ © Min. Eaſt. Anno 
1677, when I was there, I obſerved it accurately 
en Shoar to n 40 Min, Eaſt; and in 
; 2 
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1692, it was found about one Degree Weſt ward 

of the North. 7; $0 4 YA 
At Cape Comorin in India, in the Year 1620, 
there was 14 Deg. 20 Min. Weſt Variation. 
In the Year 1680, there was 8 Deg. 48 Mis. 
But now lately in the Year 1688, it was no 
more than 7 Deg. 30 Min. So that here the 
Needle has return'd to the Eaſt about 4 Degrees 
in 70 Years. D 2N- 71; Sr 
In all other Examples the Needle has gradu- 
ally moved towards the Weſt, and the Places 
are too far aſunder to be influenced by the 
Removal of any Magnetical Matter, which 
may by Accident be tranſplaced within the 
Bowels, or on the Surface of the Earth. If 
more Examples are deſired, the Reader may 
be furniſh'd with them in the Portugueſe Rau- 
tier of ALLIE XO pe MoTTa (written about 
the Year 1600) and in the Voyage of Bzavs® 
LIEU, both publiſh'd in Mr. Tyevexor's firſt 
Collection of curious Voyages, printed at Paris, 
Anno 1663; which he is to compare ꝝith the 
on of our late Eaft-India Voyages,; and 
am aſſured that it will be thereby evident, 
that the Direction of the Needle is in no Place 
fix'd and conſtant, tho' in ſome it changes 
faſter than in others; and where for a long 


time it has continued as it were unalter'd, it is 


there to be underſtood, that the Needle has 
its greateſt Deflection, and is become ſtationary, 
in order to return, like the Sun in the Tropick. 
This, at preſent, is in the Indiun Sea, about 
the Iſland Mauritius, where is the higheſt Weſt 
Variation, and in a Tract tending from thence 
into the N. N. W. towards the Red Sea and 
Egypt. And in all Places to the aun 
* 6 | ' | 
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this Tract, all over Africa, and the Seas ad- 
ining, the Weſt Variation will be found t 
— and to the Eaſtwards thereof, 
as in the Example of Cape Comorin, to hay 
decreaſed, vix. all over the Euſt- Indies, aud 
the Iſlands nEar itt. 4 
After the like manner, in that Space of Eaſt 
Variations, which beginning near St. Helena, 
i found all over South America, and which at 
preſent; is higheſt about the Mouth of Rio de da 
lata, it has heen obſerved, that in the Eaſtern 
Parts thereof, the Variation of the; Needle: 
gradually. decreaſes : But whether on: the con- 
trary it increaſes in thoſe Places which lie 
more Weſterly than that Tract wherein the. 
higheſt Eaſt Variation is found, or how it may 
be in the yaſt Pacific Sea, we have not Expe- 
rience, enough. to aſcertain, only we, may by 
Analogy infer, that both the | ſt, and Wel 
Variations therein do gradually increaſe and 
decreaſe after the ſame Rule. 4 . 
Theſggcenomena being well underſtood and 
duly comder'd, ſufficiently evince, that the 
whole Magnetical Syſtem 1s by one, or perhaps. 
more-Morions- tranſlated z whether Eaftwards, 
or Weſtwards, I ſhall anon diſcuſs; that this 
moving Thing is yery great, as extending its, 
Effects from Pole to Pole; and that the Mo- 
tion thereof is not per Saltun, but a gradual 
and regular Motion, | 
Now conſidering the Structure of our Terra- 
gueous Globe, it cannot be woll ſuppoſed that a 
very great Part thereof can move within it, 
without notably changing its Center of Gravity, 
and the Equilibre of its Parts, which would 
produce very wonderful Effects in changing the 
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Axis 


Center of the Earth: And there is yet re- 


Earth each twenty-four Hours; 


Now ſuppoſing ſuch an internal Sphere to 
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Aris of diurnal Rotation, and occaſion ſtfangh 
Alterations in the Seas Surface; by Inundationy 
and Receſſes thereof, ſuch a : Hiſtory meyey 
yer mention d. 3 ae ener 

rth are not to be granted-permea 

other than fluid Subſtances, of which why ths. 
none that are any ways Ma netical: So that 
the only way to render this Motion intelligible 
and poſſi ble, is to ſuppoſe it to'turn abour the 


vired, that this moving internal Subſtance be 

ooſe; and detachd from the external Parts of 
the Earth wherein we live; for otherwiſe 
were it afix'd thereto, the whole muſt neceſ- 
ſarily move together. 

So then the external Parts of the Globe may 
well be reckon'd as the Shell, and the interna! 
as a Nucleus or inner Globe included within | 
ours, with a fluid Medium between, which hay: | 
ing the ſame common Concentre and Axis of 
diurnal Rotation, may turn about with our 
their 
outer Sphere having its turbinatin otion 
fome ſmall Matter either ſwifter or flower than 


r 
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the internal Ball; and a very minute Difference | 
in Length of Time, in many Repetitions be- 
coming ſenſible, the internal Parts will by de- 
grees recede from the external, and not keep- 
mg pace with one another, wHl appear gradu- 
ally to move either Eaſtward or Weſtward by 
the Difference of their Motions. 


have ſuch a Motion, we ſhall ſolve the two 
great Difficulties we encounter'd in my former 
Hypotheſis + For if this exterior Shell of Earth 
be a Mognet, having its Poles at a ws 
| rom 
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the Foles ot the 0 7 Rotation; and if 
internal Nucleus be likewiſe, a Magnet, hav- 
its, Foles, 2 ee Haces, diſtant alſo 
7 N ſe latter by a / gradual 
and low Motion 2 ag their Place in reſpect 
55 the external A, may give a 7 
count of ehs four Magnerical Poles 1 
_— ofthe Neal K likewi ad 
32 rn which cl tin 
Row. hat een ur | 
Hehe period of this edi ire. otion being. u PS, 
great, and there being hardly an hundred 
ears ſince theſe Variations have been duly 
obſerved; it will be very hard to bring che 
Hypotheſis to a Calculus ; eſpecially ſince, tho? 
the Variations do increaſe * and decreaſe regu · 
larly in the ſame Place, yet in differing Places, 
and at no great Diſtance, there are found ſuch 
caſual Changes thereof as can no way be ac- 
counted for by a regular Hypotbeſis; as de- 
pending on the unequal and irregular Diftri. 
ution the Magnetical Matter within the 
Subſtance of the external Shell or Coat of the 
Earth, which deflect the Needle from the Po- 
ſition it would acquire from the Effect of the 
_ Magnetiſm of the whole. Of this the 

ariations at London and Paris give a notable 
Inſtance : For the Needle hath been — 
about one Degree 30 Min. more Eaſterly at 
Paris than at London; tho' it be certain that 
according to the general Effect, the Difference 
ought to be the contrary Way; notwithſtand- 
ing which, the Variations in both Places do 
change alike, 

Hence, and from ſome other Things of like 
Nature, I conclude, that the two Poles of rhe 
external 
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external Globe are fix d in the Earth; ad tha} 
if the Needle were wholly 8 them, 
the Variations thereof would be always the 
ſame, with ſome little Irregularities on the 
Account I but juſt above- mention d: But the 
internal Sphere having ſuch a gradual Tranf 
lation of its Poles, does influence the Needle, 
and direct .it variouſly, according to the Reſulr 
of! the attractive or directive Powgr of each 
Pole; and conſequently there muſt be a Perioe 
of the Revolution of this internal Ball, ' after 
which the Variations will return again as be- 
fore. But if it ſhould in future Ages be ob 
ſerved otherwiſe, we muſt then conclude that 
there are more of theſe internal Spheres, and 
more Magaetick Poles than four; which at 
preſent 'we have not a ſufficient Number ol 
Obſeryations to determine; and particularly in 
that vaſt Mare del Zur, which occupies ſo great 
a Partof the whole Surface of the Earth. 
If then two of the Poles be fix'd, and two 
moveable, it remains to aſcertain wth they 
are that keep their Place; and tho” I could 
wiſh we had the Experience of another Cen- 
tury of Years to found our Calculations upon, 
yet I think we may ſafely determine, that our 
European Pole 3 in the precedent Diſ- 
courſe I ſuppoſed near the Meridian of the 
Land's End of England, and about 7 Degrees 
therefrom) is that that is moveable of the two 
Northern Poles, and that which has chiefly in- 
fluenced the Variation in theſe Parts of the 
World: For in Hudſon's Bay, which is under 
the Direction of the American Pole, the Change 
is not obſerved to be near ſo faſt as in thoſe 
fy WS. 
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Parts of Europe, tho that Pole be much farther 
removed from the Axis. 

As to the South Poles, I take the Aſian 
Pole, which I place about the Meridian of the 
Iſland Celebes, to be the fix'd, and conſequent- 
ly the American Pole to move; from the like 
Obſervations of the flow Decreaſe of the Va- 
riation on the Coaſt of Java, and near the 
Meridian of the Aan Pole; tho' I muſt con- 
feſs to have no Account of the Effects of the 
other beyond Magellan Straights. 

If this be allow'd me, 'tis plain that the 
fix d Poles are the Poles of this external Shell 
or Cortex of the Earth, and the other two, 
the Poles of a Magnetical Nucleus included and 
moveable within the other. Ir likewiſe follows, 
that this Motion is Weſtward ; and by conſe- 
quence, that the aforeſaid Nucleus has not 
preciſely attain'd the ſame Degree of Velocity 
with the exterior Parts in their diurnal Reyo- 
lution ; but ſo nearly equals it, that in three 
hundred and ſixty- five R:yolves, the Difference 
is ſcarce ſenſible, This I conceive to ariſe from 
the Impulſe, whereby this diurnal Motion was 
impreſt on the Earth, being given to the ex- 
ternal Parts, and from thence in time com- 
municated to the internal; but not ſo as per- 
fectly to equal the Velocity of the firſt Mo- 
tion impreſs'd on them, and ſtill conſerved by 
the ſuperficial Parts of the Globe. 

As to the Quantity of this Motion, it is al- 
moſt impoſſible to define it, both from the 
Nature of this kind of Obſervation, which 
cannot be very accurately perform'd, as allo 
from the ſmall Time theſe Variations have 
been obſerved, and their Change — 
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It appears by all Circumſtances, that its Period 
is of many Centuries of Years, and as far as 
may be collected from the Change of the 
Place, where there was no Variation, by reaſon 
of the Equilibre of the two Southern Magne!i- 
cal Poles, viz. from Cape d' Agulhas to the 
Meridian of St. Helena (which is about 23 De- 
grees in about go Years) and of the Place 
where the Weſterly Variation is in its Ax Or. 
greateſt Deflection, being about half ſo much, 
viz. from the Ifle of Diego Roiz to the South- 
Weſt Parts of Madagaſcar ; we may with ſome 
Reaſon conjecture, that the American Pole has 
moved Weſtwards 46 Degrees in that Time, 
and that the whole Period thereof 1s perform'd 
in 700 Years, or thereabouts : So that the nice 
Determination of this, and of ſeveral other 
- Particulars in the Magnetick Syſtem, is reſerved 
for remote Poſterity : All that we can hope to 
do, is to leave behind us Obſervations that ma 
be confided in, and to propoſe Hypotheſis whic 
After-Ages may examine, amend, or refute, 
Only here I take leave to recommend to all 
Maſters of Ships, and all others, Lovers of 
natural Truths, that they uſe their utmoſt | 
Diligence to make, or procure to be made, | 
Obſervations of theſe Variations in all Parts of | 
the World, as well in the North as South 
Latitude (after the laudable Cuſtom of our 
Eaf-India Commanders) and that they pleaſe 
to communicate them to the Roy ar, SocfETx, 
in order to leave as compleat a Hiſtory as may 
be to choſe that are hereafter to compare all 
together, and to compleat and perfect this 
2bſtruſe Theory . : 

And 
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And by the way, it will not be a-miſs to 
amend a received Error in the Practice of ob- 
ſerving the Variation; which is, to take it by 
the Amplitude of the riſing and ſetting Sun, 
when his Center appears 1n the vilible Hori- 
Zon; whereas he ought to be obſerved when 
his under Limb is ſtill above the Horizon about 
2 of his Diameter, or 20 Minutes, upon the 
Score of his Refraction, and the Height of the 
Eye of the Obſerver above the Surface of the 
Sea; or elle they are to work the Amplitudes 
as they do the Azimuth, reckoning the Sun's - 
Diſtance from the Zenich go Deg. 36 Min, 
This, tho” ic be of little conſequence near the 
Equinoctial, will make a great Error in high 
Latitudes, where the Sun riſes and ſets ob: 
liquely. 


The Hiſtory of Navi6AT1ON continued. 


The Uſe of the Compaſs being thus known, 
moſt of the Europeun Nations, who border'd on 
the Ocean, began to attempt the extending 
their Commerce, with mutual Induſtry and 
Emulation. 

Of theſe, the Normans, an unweary'd and 
undaunted People, were the firſt who dif- 
cover'd Guinea, and the Canary Hands, the 
Memory of which had been a long time loſt. 
Thus we ſtill find in Guinea a Towa calld 
Dieppe, where the Inhabitants of Dieppe in 
Normandy had eſtabliſh'd themſelves as early 
as the Year 1364, and the Names of ſeveral 
other Places abundantly teſtify the ancient 
Settlement of that Nation on the Weſtern 
Coaſts of Africa, 

| L » The 
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The next we hear of are the Portugueſe, 
who, encouraged by the adyantageous Situa- 
tion of Lisbon and Oporto, were extremely 
ſollicitous to enlarge their Navigation, and in 
particular to find out a nearer Paſſage to the 
Indies than that by the Red Sea; and ſo earneſt 
were the Kings of Portugal on this Project, 
that during the whole fifteenth Century it took 
up their entire Attention. With this View 
they ſent Ships to viſit all the Weſtern Coaſts 
of Africk, which about the Year 1420 found 
our Madeira, tho' this Iſland had before been 
difcover'd in 1344, by one Macham an Engliſh» 
man, on the following Occaſion. 

Having ſtolen a Woman with whom he was 
in love, and attempting to fly with her into 
Spain, he was caſt by a Storm upon the Iſland 
Madeira, where going a-ſhore with his Miſtreſs 
to refreſh her, after the Fatigues of the Sea, 
the Ship, taking the opportunity of a favourable 
Gale, ſail'd away and left them behind. The 
Lady -ſoon died with Grief, and Macham, by 
the Help of his Companions, erected a little 
Chapel and Hermitage, which he dedicated to | 
the Name of Jeſus, and there bury'd her. | 
They then contrived a Boat out of a ſingle | 
Tree, with which they got oyer to the Coaft | 
of Africk; where being taken by the Moors, | 
they were preſented by them to their King, 
who, for the Novelty of the Accident, ſent 
them to the King of Cafile, where telling 
what had befallen them, many went in queſt 
of this Iſland; but to no purpoſe, for it could 
never be found again till the aboye-mention'd 
- Diſcovery by the Portugueſe, 

After 
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After this, the Portugueſe, in the Year 1449, 
took Poſſeſſion of the Ifland Tercera, and the 
other Azores, which had firſt been obſerved 
by ſome Flenings, but were uninhabited, 
Soon after they made themſelyes Maſters of 
the Verd Hunds, and diſcover'd Cape Verd, 
which is next to them, between the Rivers 
Senegal and Gambia; they allo ſettled them- 
ſelves on the Golden Coaſt, and built Forti- 
fications in ſeveral Places of Congo, quite from 
the River Zaire, which waſhes that Kingdom, 
to the River Coanza, which croſſes the King- 
dom of Angola, | 

But notwithſtanding the Advantages they 
reap'd from theſe rich Settlements, the great 
Aim of the Pilots, and the Wiſhes of the Court 
were yet unanſwer'd, viz. the finding a Paſſage 
to get to the Indies nearer than by the Way of 
the Red Seg. They had already carry'd their 
Search to 33 Degrees of South Latitude, and 
began to loſe all Hopes, when on another 
Trial, being come to the 34th Degree of South 
Latitude, they at laſt perceived, that by keep- 
ing along the tedious Coaſts of the Cafres, 
they advanced towards the Eaſt, and could 
even go up again towards the North, by coaſt- 


ing round Africa; which gave them a joyful 


Knowledge of the Facility of trading round 
that vaſt Continent, and of doubling the Cape 
which terminates it towards the South. This, 
from a Proſpect of farther Succeſs, they call'd 
the Cape of Good Hope. This Diſcoyery hap- 


pen'd in the Year 1487. 


Many learned Men, I am ſenfible, imagine 


this Paſſage was well known to the Phenicians, 


and that they conſtantly doubled the Cape in 
their 
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their three Years Voyage to Ophir, but that 
the Knowledge of it was loſt by degrees, after 
the Conqueſt of the Hebrews and Tyrians by 
the Kings of Buby/on. They cell us, that Ophir 
was ſeated on the Coaſt of Africk, and was 
the ſame Country which is now call'd the 
Kingdom of Sophara, or, as the Portugueſe 
ſoften the Pronounciation, Sophala; where there 
is ſtill a conſiderable Trade for the Gold Duſt 
which the Torrents waſh from the Mines, and 
which are there in great Plenty, eſpecially in 
the Mountains of Manica, whence the River 
Jopbara deſcends. 

rom Ophir, according to them, the Phæni- 
cians trafick'd up as far as the Southern Pro- 
montory, now call'd the Cape of Good Hope, 
and purſuing their Courſe from Coaſt to Coaſt, 
kept cloſe to the Weſtern Shore, going: up 
again Northward, till at laſt they arrived in 
Spain, the Tarſbiſb of the Scripture, whence 
they return'd not till the third Year. This 
Opinion they likewiſe ſupport, by the Story of 
Necho King of Egypt, which we have already 
mention'd, who cauſed ſome Phenicians to 
embark on the Red Sea, and order'd them to | 

o round Africa, to leave the Straights of 
59 to penetrate into the very Northern 
Sea, and to come again and give him an Ac- 
count. 

The Opinion is certainly very ingenious, 
and would appear no way improbable, could 
one poſſibly conceive, how a Knowledge of 
ſuch Importance, and ſuch common Practice 
as that of a commodious Paſſage to the Indies, 
ſhould ever give place to the moſt incommo- 
dious one imaginable, or ſhould ever be fo 
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entirely loſt, as not to leave the leaſt Remem- 
brance of it behind, among any People what- 
ever. | 

However, leaving it as a Matter for every 
one to judge of as they pleaſe, we muſt obſerve, 
that the Portugueſe having made this noble 
Diſcovery, ſoon found the Benefit of it faithful 
to their Expectation. For whereas the Venetians 
had hitherto ſupply'd the reſt of Europe with the 
Commodities of India, the Portugueſe now took 
that valuable Trade to themſelves, as the Re- 
ward of their Induſtry, and enjoy'd it without 
Taterruption till the Year 1580, when they 
were reduced under the Dominion of Spain by 
King Philip II. in which State they continued 
to the Year 1640, which was the Year of 
the Reſtoration of the Braganza Family. | 

This falling into the Hands of Spain, was 
the greateſt Misfortune that could poſſibly have 
happen'd to the Portugueſe ; for the Dutch, 
who during that Interval had ſhaken off the 
Spaniſh Yoke, by the Aſſiſtance of our Englif 
Valour; and who were not acknowledged as 
FREE STATEs, by the Crown of Spain, till 
the Peace of Munter, in the Year 1648; find- 
ing the Ports of Spaiz and Portugal, whence 
they had before drawn their Subſiſtance, ſhut 
againft them; were forced by Neceſſity, as 
well as prompted by Revenge and their natural 
Induſtry, to attempt the Commerce of the 
Indies, 

The Portugueſe being under the Dominion 
of Spain, the Dutch, on this Occaſion, treated 
them every where as native Spaniards; and 
ſucceeded ſo well in their Deſigas, that they 
ſoon diſpofſeſs'd them of all their moſt valuable 

Settlements 
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Settlements in the Eaſt, reducing them. to al- 
moſt no other Places than Macao and Goa; by 
which means the Portugueſe loſt the chief Sup- 
rts of their State, and, as a trading Nation, 
ad been utterly ruin'd, had not the Com- 
merce of Africa, and the Conqueſt of Brazile 
made them ſome Amends. | | 

It was alſo about the Concluſion of the fix- 
teenth Century, that the Eng/ib and French 
began to diſtinguiſh themſelves at Sea, eſpe- 
cially the firſt; but as a particular Account of | 
the Navigations and Diſcoveries of both Na- 
tions are contain'd in the ſubſequent Voyages, 
it would be anticipating the Pleaſure of the | 
Reader to enumerate them here. | | 

However, in Juſtice to OlD Ex LIAN D, we | 
muſt not omit obſerving, that tho' we were 
neither the Inventors, nor firſt Improvers of 
this uſeful Science, yet no People have done it | 
more Honour, ſince we have apply'd ourſelyes 
to it. 

The many noble Additions it has received from 
our Countrymen can be parallel'd by no one 
Nation; and the SOVEREIGNTY OF THE SE As, | 
enjoy'd Time out of Mind by theſe Kingdoms, | 
will, I hope, be always a laſting Witneſs in 
our Favour. For ſhould the Spaniards, or any | 
other Nation, incline to diſpute it with us, I | 
doubt not, but a BRITISH FLEET, ſent to fight, 
would ſoon teach them the Madneſs of taking | 
a Lion by the Beard. | 

Having, in the preceding Diſcourſe, men- 
tion'd the Ships of the Ancients by the Names 
of Biremes, Triremes, Sc. I muſt inform the 
Reader, that they were ſo call'd, not on account 
of their having two, three, or four Ranges of 
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INTRODUCTION. 89 
Oars one above another, as ſeveral learned Men 
haye imagined, and particularly SCAL1GER and 
SNELLIUS; for this would have been impracti- 
cable: Nor yet on account of their having but 
two, three, or four Oars ; for then they would 
have wanted Strength; but becauſe there were 
two, three, or four Rowers faſten'd to cach 
Oar, as in the Gallies now uſed, as is thorough- 
ly proved by the Jeſuit DEc#ares, in his ex- 
cellent Treatiſe on the Art of Sailing. 

The contrary Opinion was occafion'd by ſome 
ancient Gallies, repreſented on Medals, or in 
Bafſo-relievo's, wherein are ſeveral Ranges of 
Rowers placed over each other. But all Ma- 
thematicians in general, as well as Pilots, and 
Ship-builders look upon this as a mere Chimera; 
foraſmuch as Pi.ixy makes mention of Gallies 
fifteen, twenty, thirty, forty, fifry Banks of 
Rowers ; ſo that if they were ranged over each 
other, tho? we were only to allow four Feet 
for each Deck, there would be a Diſtance of 
one hundred and ſixty Feet between the loweſt 
Rowers and the higheſt: And yet we are aſ- 
ſured, that the higheſt Veſſel ever built, was 
only ſeventy-two Feet high; which was that 
built under the Direction of AxcHimEDEs, for 
HERO King of Syracuſe; of which SxrIItus 
gives us the following Account from Ar RE“ 
N Rus, and he from Moscnion, who wrote a 
whole Volume of its Deſcription. 

There was Wood enough employ'd in it to 
make fifry Gallies, and three hundred Work- 
men were required to the Building, Ir had all 
the Apartments of a Palace; as Banqueting- 
Rooms, Parlours, Places for Study and Learn- 
ing, magnificent Lodgings, Galleries, Gardens, 
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Towers, two in the Forecaſtle, two in the 


Furpoſes, one of which in particular would 


built a Ship of ſix Ordines, or Banks of Oars; 
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Fiſh-ponds, Stables, Mills, Baths, a Temple 
of Venus, &c. It was encompaſs'd (ſays Sy BT- 
＋ tus) with an Iron Rampart, and had eight 


Stern, and two on each Side. On the Deck | 
was a Wall with Bulwarks, and on the Wall, | 
in the Towers, and on the Tops of the Maſts, | 
were Engines for Battery, and other warlike | 


1 


throw a Stone of three hundred Pounds Weight, | 
or a Dart twelve Cubits long the Space of half 
a Mile, 

The Biremis, or a Ship with two Banks of | 
Oars, PlIix x tells us, from the Authority of 
DEMAasTHENE, or as SEHEFFER Writes it DE- 
Mas Tur, an Author as old as HeroDoTvs, | 
was firſt invented by the Erytbræi. And H- 
RODOTUS, THUCYDIDEs, and Di0DORUS Si- j 
CULUs unanimouſly agree, that about three 
hundred Years after the Siege of Troy, Amin o- | 
cles the Corinthian built. the firſt Triremts ; | 
though this laſt Invention is attributed by Cr x- | 
MENS ALEXANDRINUS to the Sidonians, The 
Quadriremis, according to PLixy, was found} 
out by ARISTOTELES CARTHAGINENSIS 3 and 
the Quinqueremis by NesicyuTon of Salamis. 
But this Dioporxvus denies, affirming, that | 
Dioxvys1vs, after a Capture of ſome Corin-| 
thian Triremis, contrived to enlarge their Di- 
menſions and Ordines; and that he was the 
firſt who built a Quingueremis. After this, as 
Priny tells us, ZENnaGoras the Syracuſian | 
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built a Ship of twelve Ordines; and Puiro- 
SEPHANUS fays, that Prorouv SOTER built 
one of fifteen, and DEMETRIUs the Son of 
Ax rTisoxvs another of thirty; which PLu- 
TARCH confirms. After this, PToLouy Prr- 
LADELPHUS is ſaid to have increaſed the Num- 
ber to forty Ordines; and ProLomy Paito- 
PATER to fifty, which ſeems to have been the 
ne plus ultra. ; 

Having thus taken a ſhort View of the Hi- 
ſtory of NAvISATTOx, from its Invention in 
Egypt till the preſent Time, with its various 
Progreſs from one Nation to another; I be- 
leve we may venture to lay it down as a 
Maxim, which I hope theſe Kingdoms will 
never forget, that Commerce is the Soul of Na- 
vigation, or, ſo intimate is the Union between 
them, that the Fall of the one implies of Ne- 
ceſſity that of the other, and they muſt al- 
ways either flouriſh or decay together. 

Hence have proceeded the numerous Laws, 
Ordinances, Statutes, Sc. which have been 
made for its Regulation; and to this, in par- 
ticular, it is we are indebted for that cele- 
brated Act of Navigation, which an ingenious 
Foreigner calls the PALLADlun, or tutelar 
Deity of the Commerce of England; which 
is of too much Importance not to be mention d 
here; as it is the ſtanding Rule, not only a- 
mong ourſelves, but alſo of other Nations with 
whom we traffick. 
| Before this, all Nations were free to import 
into England all forts of Merchandizes, whe= 
ther of their own Growth, or laden elſewhere, 
and that on their own Veſſels. | 
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It was CRoMweELL who firſt perceived the 
Injury this Liberty did to the Exgliſb Com- 
merce, which was engroſs'd almoſt entirely by 
Foreigners, and chiefly by the Dutch, a People 
he always hated; wherefore he ftir'd up the 
Engliſh, by ſeveral Acts of Parliament, to re- 
ſume their Trade into their own Hands; and 
1 paſs'd an Act, prohibiting the 


— 3 or Manufacture, which were very 
W. | 


After King CARL Es II. was reſtored to the 
Crown, the firſt Parliament he call'd, juſtly | 
diſtinguiſhing in CRoMWELL the Politician from 
the Uſurper, condemning the Memory of the | 
one, and follow'd the Plan of the other with | 
reſpect to Navigation and Commerce; by paſ- | 
ſing that famous Bill or Act of Navigation, 
dated the 23d of September, 1660, which till | 
ſubſiſts in its full Force and Vigour, and with 
the chief Articles of which we ſhall cloſe this | 


Introduction. They are as follow, 


1. That no Merchandizes ſhall be imported or | 
exported to or from any of the Engliſh Colonies | 
in Aſia, Africa, or America; but on Veſels built | 
within the Domini9ns of England, or really be- 
longing to Engliſhmen, and whoſe Mafters, and | 
ot leaft three fourths of the Crew are of thut | 


Nation, on Pain of Forfeiture of the Goods and 
Va. F 


21. That no Perſon born out of the SubjeRion of 
England, or not naturalized, ſhall exerciſe any 
Commerce in thoſe Colonies for himſelf or others. 

| 3 That 


utch from importing any Merchandizes into | 
theſe Kingdoms, except thoſe of their own | 
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3. That no Merchandizes of the Growth of Aſia 
or America, ſbull be imported into any of the 
Dominions of England on any ether than Engliſh 
Veſſels. | 


That none of the Commodities of Euro 


hal be imported into England by any other. 


Veſſels than thoſe of the Parts, Countries, and 
the States where the Commodities graw, or are. 
manufactured. 


5. Wat all Kinds of Fiſh, and Train- Oils, not 
fo d by Englith Vgſſels, imported into England, 
all pay double Duties. 


6. That the Commerce from Port to Port in 
England and Ireland bal be carry'd on wholly 
by Engliſh Vefels and Merchants, 


7. That none but Engliſh Veſſels ſhall reap the 
Benefit of the Diminutions made, or to be made in 
the Cuftoms. 


8. All foreign Veſſels are prohibited importing 
into England and Ireland any of the (ommedities 
of Moſcovy, or even any Mafts, or other Woods, 
foreign Salt, Roſin, Hemp, Raiſins, Prunes, 
611 of Olive, any Kind of Corn or Grain, Sugars, 
Abbes and Soap, Wine, Vinegar, Brandy, Cur- 
rants, and other Commodities the Produtt of the 
Turkiſh States, except Yeſſels built in the 
Places where the Commodities grow or are na- 
nufactured, or where it is uſual to take them 
«up; and unleſs the Mafter and three fourths of 

of the 
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the Crew be Natives of the Country where they 


«9 That to prevent all falſe Declarations is 


favour of the Entry of foreign Goods, all thoſe 1 


mention d in the laft Article ſhall be deen d to 
Aung to Strangers that are not brought in V. 72 


n of the Quality mention'd in the fit Article; | 
and as ſuch, ball pay the Duties uſed to be 


RH d by other Commodities, 


10. That to prevent Frauds in buying and | 
 diſpuifing foreign Veſſels, the Proprietors fall 
tate an Oath that they really belong to them, i 


and that no Foreigner has any Part in them. 


11. That Engliſh Veſſels, or reputed Engliſh, | 
may import into the Dominions of England, any 
Merchandizes of the Levant, though not taken | 


up in the Places where they grow, or are manu- 


faRtured. ' Provided it be in ſome Part of the 


Mediterranean beyond the Straights of Gibral- | 
tar. And the fame is underſtood of Commodis | 
ties brought from the Eaſt- Indies; Provided | 
they be taten up in ſome Port beyond the Cape 


of Good Hope; and thoſe from the Canaries; 


and other Calonies of Spain; and the Azores, | 
end other Colonies of Portugal, which are allow'd | 
to he fbip'd, the one tn Spaniſh Ports, the ather | 


in Portugueſe, 


12. Theſe Penalties, Prohibitions, and Con- 
Hſcations are not to extend to Goods taken from 
the Enemies of England, nor to Fiſh caught by 
e Scots, or their Corn and Salt, which may 
Je imported into England & the Scotch Yefels. 

| I 3. Five 
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13. Five Sbillings per Jon Duty is impoſed on 
every French Veſſel arriving in any Port of 
England, ſo long and even three Months longer 


„ty Sols per Ton lies on the Engliſh Ve in 
France. 


Laſtly, The Sugars, Tobacco, and other Com- 
modities of the Growth of the Engliſh Colonies, 
Hall not be imported inte any other Part of Eu- 
rope, but the Dominions of England; And that 
Veſſels going out of the Ports of the ſame Crown 
for the Engliſh Colonies, ſhall give One thouſand 
Pound Security, if under One hundred Tons, 
and Two thouſand Pound if above, er they 

= depart, that they will import their Cargo inte 
ine Port of the ſaid Dominions; and the like, 
eer they quit thoſe Colonies, that they will land 
their whole Cargo in England. | 
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American TRAVELER, 
BOOK I. 
CHAPTER TL 
Of the Peopling of AMERICA, 


1S no mention is made of A ME» 
RICA, in the Account Moss 
gives us ot the Diviſion of the 
Earth among the Sons of No AR, 
many Men, more fond of Sin- 
gularity than Solicitous after 
Truth, have deny'd it's being 
peopl'd by them or their Deſcendants, and aſſirm 


* created after the Deluge, or not deſtroy'd 

y it. 

The Arguments commonly us'd to ſupport this 
Opinion are, 


1. The great difference between them and 
the reſt of Mankind in Perſon, Habit, Languages 
and Cuſtoms. 

„ T5 Their nota: wy Species of Animals 


among 
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among them which are found no where elſe, 
and their utter want of others. 

3. Their being divided from the reſt of the 
World by ſuch vaſt Oceans, or impervious | 
Tracts of Ice, as makes it incredible any acceſs to 
them ſhould be practicable, while Navigation | 

remain d in it's Intancy, or indeed befare the diſ- 
covery of the Compats. N G 

And Laſtly, which is a natural Cnſequence of | 
the former; their having Beaſts of Prey, ſuch as | 
Lyons, Tygers, &c. which it can never be ſup- 
pos'd Men would Tranſport thither, whether | 
led there by Curiofity, Chance, or deſire of Gain. 

Inanſwer to theſe, the Argument drawn from 
the ſilence of Scripture is entirely groundleſs; 
fince Mos Es only ſpeaks of thoſe parts of the 
Earth, which were Peopl'd immediately after 
the Flood, and therefore it can prove no more 
than a Negative which every body Grants, viz, 
That America was net inhabited till ſome tine 
afaer the reſt of the World. To which we 
may add, that Moszss wrote his Hiſtory ex- 
preſsly of the HN EWS, and therefore could 
not reaſonably be expected to diſturb the order 
of it, by treating of things Foreign to his pur- 
poſe, and which had no relation to that People, 
not even the moit diſtant, 

As to the two Objections which follow, it | 
well known, that different climates have a ſur- 
prizing effect, not only upon the Conſtitutions, 
but upon the Tempers and manners of Men; 
inſomuch that every Nation has it's peculiar 
genius, as well as it's particular Complexion and 
Cuſtoms. And that ſome Animals ſhould delight 


in one part of the World rather than another, 
i 


N 
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is ſo far from being a Wonder, that almoſt any 
Country, nay, the different Parts of our own 
Kingdom. will furniſh us with Inſtances of it. 

The next is equally Spurious, and built upon 
a falſe ſuppoſition, as is lixewiſe it's conſequence; 
ſince the beſt modern Geographers agree, that 
if AMERICA is not join'd to As 14 by an 
Iſthmus or neck of Land, at leaſt, it is only parted 
from it by a narrow ſtraight, over which Men 
might croſs in Boats, or both they and wild 
Beaſts might paſs over when it was Frozen. 

Having thus ſhewn the notion of the AM E- 
RICANS having been Aborigines to be entirely 
groundleſs, as well as contradictory to Scripture, 
which expreſsly tells us, that of them, (i. e. of 
the Sons of No an) the whole Earth was over- 

read, We now come to examine, by whom 
and at what time this vaſt Continent was Peopl- 
ed, and how it came to remain for ſo many Ages 
undiſcoyer'd to the reſt of the World. 

In order to this, it will be neceſſary firſt to en- 
quire, what Knowledge the Ancients had of A- 
MER1IC A, and whether we cannot find ſome 
Traces of this New World among them. 

The firſt Witneſs we ſhall call is lian, who 
in his third Book ſays, that SiLEwvus told 
Mipas, That beſides Eu ROPE, ASta and 
Lisya (or Arkica) there was another 
vaſtly large Continent, in which were great Cities, 
and People of different Laws and Cuftoms from 
the reft of Mankind; and where there were immenſe 
quantities of Gold and Silver, which were leſs 
efteemd there than Iron. Now this Sir xnvus. 
was the Companion of Bacchus, in his Indian 


Expedition ; and as the Bacchus wha went 
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into Iv 514, was no other than the Great S- 
$0STK15, Or SHISsHAK King of EGy yr, 
and Brother-in-law to So LO mo x, who, in the 
fifth Year of Renoroam, fack'd Jervus 4- 
LEM;the Knowledge of AMERN TCA muſt, at 
leaſt, be as early as that time; tho' we make no 
n to prove it much earlier. | 
et us next hear the divinePL a To, a witneſs 
of as much probity as Wiſdom and Learning, 
who tells us, that in the Atlantick Ocean, the 
Phænicians found un and as large as all Afia 
and Africk, which they calPd Atlantis; and ex- 
preſsly declares, that he writes no Fable, but 
a true Hiſtory. To which may be added that 
Crantor, Plato's firſt Interpreter, looks upon the 
ſtory as undoubred matter of fact; and Proc/us 
cites one Marcellus, an Ætbiopian Hiſtorjan, 
who relates it in the ſame manner as Plato. 
The great Iflands mentioned by Apuleius, on 
the Authority of Arifotle and Theophraftus, 
were, no doubtofir, either the Continent or Iſlands 
of America. And to the ſame muſt be apply'd 
what Avitus ſays in Seneca, Fertiles in Oceano 
garere terras, ultrag; Eum, rurſus alia littora, 
alium jarere Orbem. In the Ocean there are many 
fertile Hands, and beyond it other Shores and ano- 
ther World. As alſo that remarkable Paſſage in 
= —_ of the ſame Philoſopher, if that Piece 
IS» | | 


wanton J/pnient Anni 
Secula ſeris, guibus Oceanus 
Vincula rerum laxat, & ingens 
Patrat Tellus, Typhisq ; novos 
* Detegat orbes, nec fit Terris ultima To 
ho 
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Tho late, the Age will come, 
In which old Ocean ſhall throw down 
His watry Barriers, and to birth | 
Shall give another and a mightier earth; 
Then by Bins Typhons ſhall new Worlds be 
ound, 


Nor Thule be the Earth's Extreameſt bound. 
( 4. 


This was no Poetical excurſion or random 
Propheſy, as ſome have pretended, bur the re- 
ſult of a Tradition which continu'd long after 
his time; as appears from what we find in An- 
mianus Marcellinus, an Author of a later date, 
who ſays, there was un Wand in the Atlantick 
Ocean larger than all Europe. 6 20 

'Tis true, ſome of theſe Writers repreſented 
this vaſt Ifland as no longer exiſting, but ima- 
gin'd it ſunk in the Ocean; becauſe the way to it 
was no longer known in their Days, theOccaſion 
of which we ſhall explain hereafrer, 

Many other Evidences might be brought, to 


| prove that America was not unknown to the 


Ancients; but as thoſe we have already produc'd 
ſeem ſufficient, we ſhall ſpare ourſelves and our 
Readers that trouble, and proceed to examine, 
by whom and at what time it was firſt Inhabited. 
For there have been many Migrations thither 
at different times, and by different Nations. 
That the firſt was within a few Ages after 
the Flood, and either from China or Japan, 
will appear no way improbable, if, together with 
the Situation of theſe Places, we conſider, how 
ſoon the Eaſtern Parts of the World were croud- 
ed with Iahabitants above any othetz oecaſion'd, 
no doubt by the reſidence of N amongſt * 
418 Or 
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For Ararat, on which the Ark reſted, was not in 
Armenia, but on the borders of Iadia; and thoſe 
who went to Shinaar were our a Colony, led 
thither by Nimrod; for that Noub was not a- 
mong the rebellious Builders of Babel, is plain, 
from the Silence of Maſes concerning him. 

Wemay therefore venture to affirm, that No- 
ab with * greateſt part of his Family, fix'd his 
abode in the Countries round about Ararat, 
where he ſpent the reſt of his Days in govern- 
ing his numerous Deſcendants; and in all proba- 
bility was no other than the Great Fobi, the firſt 
Emperor of China; which whoever conſiders 
what the Chineſe relate of this Emperor, and 
the Agreement in point of Chronology, will be 
farther confirm'd in. 
The early increaſe of Mankind in theſe Parts 
(a matter of fact not to be conteſted, and which 
we have endeayoured to account for) obliged 
them, without doubt, to ſend forth frequent 
Colonies, even during the Life of Naab. For we 
read in Euſebius and Saint Auftin, that no more 
than three hundred Years after the Flood, an 
Army conſiſting of ſome Millions, was fitted out 
by Staurabutes, a King over ſome part of India, 
againſt Semiramis Queen of Babylon. And this 
you! haye been fifty Years before the death of 

04m; 2 1 

Now, if what we have advanced be true, that 
ſrequent Colonies muſt have gone abroad 
even during the Life of Noab, it muſt certainiy be 
Moſt natural to ſuppoſe, they were ſent out by 
him, or by his direction. And can we imagine 
none of them went to America? Is it poſſible 
the good old Patriareb, who received the Aha 
| © 6 ark 
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World as the gift of Gop, and convers'd with 
him, ſhould be ignorant of the largeſt and moſt 
valuable part of that Gift? That great Altera- 
tions were made in the World, and Countries 
torn one from another by the Deluge, is cer- 
tainz but it is as evident, that theſe alterations 
had no effect upon his knowledge of them; for 
ifthey had how came he ſo welt acquainted with 
Europe and Africk, for example, which he had 
ſeen no more than America after the Flood, as 
to make ſuch an exact diviſion of them, with 
their reſpective Iſlands, among his Poſterity; 
or if he was not ignorant of America, as ſurely: 
he was not, is it credible that he who was ſo 
careful to fulfill the Command of Gop in reple- 
niſhing the other three parts of the Earth, 
ſhould utterly neglect this, by much the largeſt 
and richeſt ? | 

Not only Probability therefore, but neceſſity 
and the fitneſs of things make it highly credible, 
that the firſt Migration into America was with- 
in a few Ages after the Flood, and directed b 
Noah himſelf, who, no doubt, taught the build- 
ing of Ships to all his Children, but in particular 
to thoſe among whom he liv'd, as he had the 
moſt frequent opportunities of doing it. And this 
may be no bad account why the Chineſe pre- 
tend to ſo much Antiquity in this Art as well as, 
all others. The Ships they uſe ( which are far 
from deſpicable ) they tell us, have been of the 
ſame make for Ages; and tho' we have Liberty 
to call the truth of it in Queſtion, yet we mult 
allow, it is more than we can contradict.  _ 

Nor is it impoſſible, conſidering the Scituati- 
on of the Countries we haye been ſpeaking Ka. 

| ut 
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but this firſt Colony to America, might find 2 
nearer Paſſage from Japan, perhaps by Land. 
For F. Caron in his deſcription of Japan (where 
be reſided from a Child) ſays, it is uncertain 
whether Japan be an Ifland or part of ſome 
Continent, and that the Major part of it is un- 
known even to the Faponeſe themſelves, That 
after having Travel'd twenty ſeven Days Jour- 
ney towards the South-Eaſt, from the Province 
of Quanto, in which is the Metropolis ledo the 
Seat of the King, you come to the Promon- 
tory of the 5 Province Iſunga, whence 
. paſſing a Straight of about eleven Miles, you ar- 
rive at the Land of 7% or Seo, which is exceeds 
ing large and Mountanious, and has never yet 
been fully diſcover'd by the Japoneſe, by reaſon 
of it's vaſt extent and the want of Proviſions; 
tho it abounds with precious Skins, and Furs. 
He further adds, thar it is but thinly Peopled, 
and that the Inhabitants are Long-hair'd, with 
thin Beards like the Chineſe, and extreamly bru- 
tiſh and Barbarous. To this Place the F aponeſe 
croſs oyer in lictle Boats, | 

Now why, as Hornius obſerves (from whom 
this is cited) may not this Land of 7% be either 
the Continent itſelf of America, or at leaſt ſome 
Iſand not far from it; ſince the deſcription of 
the Natives is ſo agreeable to that of the Ane- 
ricans thereabouts. 

Nor muſt we forget what F. dc Laet ſays, who 
delivers it at his Opinion, that the junction of 
America with our Continent is ſomewhere 
without the Artic Circle, about Cathay; which 
Correſponds very well with this account of F, 
Caron. The ſame de Laet alſo GRAY this 

6 lacs 
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Place is near enough to the Mountains, where 
the Art reſted after the Deluge, to account for a 
yery early Paſſage into America out of Aſia, 

But whether America was Peopl'd from Chi- 
na and Japan ſo ſoon after the Flood or not, it 
was certainly traded to, and inhabited by both 
thoſe Nations many Ages before the Diſcovery 
of it by the Europeans, which is Eyident z both 
from the Teſtimony of the Natives themſelves, 
and from our own European Diſcoyerers, 

Thus, the Epicerini, a People of Canada, af- 
firm'd at our firſt diſcovery of them, that far 
off, to the Weſt of them, there liv'd another 
People who told them, that foreign Merchants 
without Beards often came to their Coaſts 
And who could theſe be, if neither Indians nor 
Chineſe © In Quatulca alſo, there was a clear 
Tradition of foreign Merchants, who ug'd to 
come thither from the Weſtward and were 
cloathedia Silk, And Paſquez de Cronado tells us, 
that in Mivera, there were Ships found whoſe 
Sterns were adorn'd with Gold and Silver, 
which every one knows is uſual in the Ships 
of Japan and China; and in Acaſta we find the 
Spaniſh Admiral Melendezaffirming, that ſeveral 
Chineſe Ships were found wrackt in the Mare 
del Nord above Florida; tho' it's poſſible theſe 
might be the ſame with thoſe abovementioned, 

The Courſe kept by theſe Ships, tis like, 
was to Sail under the Tropick of Cancer, and ſo 
to come firſt to Quiuira or California, whence 
Coaſting along the Shore, they went down into 
Neu- Spain, Sc. The Wind is commonly fa- 
vourable for ſuch a Voyage, and Hormus affirms, 
It may. be and uſually is pertoryſhd-M about fifty 
Nu us. VI. O 10 or 
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or ſixty Days. Nor can we doubt the ſuffici- 


ency of the Chineſe Ships for ſuch an undertak- 
ing, ſince we are told by the Nubian Geographer, 
that they frequently Sail'd into Arabia, and o- 
thers ſay into Africa, 

But what we have advanced, will appear tilt 
more evident in the Names, Cuſtoms and Tra- 
ditions of the Americans, many of which are 
undeniably Oriental, | | 

Thus, in the Iſland of St. Trinidada, ſays Hor- 
nius, there is a place called Ker-Fapan; and there 
were a People in America call'd Chipanece, 
which, in ſound, is much the ſame with Japan 
Ne. ; 

onus, in the Language of Japan, ſignifies the 
Sun, Moon or Stars; and likewiſe Princes. And 
the Mexicans call the Sun Tanaticus, and the 
Moon Tora; and in Hiſpaniola, Tains ſignifies 
a noble or Prince, Alſo the Word Montezuma or 
Motezuma is plainly Faponeſe ; and as it was the 
uſual title for the Emperors of Mexico, fo Mo- 
tazaiuma, in Japan, is the common Apellation 
for their Princes. 

Then, as to the Chineſe, there are many Names 


of Places plainly derivable from them. 


Ila Mechoacana, a Province in Mexico, is a City 
call'd Zintzonta, which is manifeſtly Chineſe; 
Tzintzon being a uſual Word in that Language. 
And near to the ſameProvince of Mechoacana, 
there are two Cities call d Mauchao and Can- 
Pao, as there are two in China, call'd Macao and 
Campu. 
Next, as to Cuſtoms and Manners, thoſe of the 


Mexicans were found very agreeable to thoſe of 
the Cbineſe. The Mexicans, for example, had 


large 
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large Cities, their Streets divided into Squares, 
and adorn'd with Stately Buildings; they had 
Caſtles, Towers, Palaces, and Places (like Inns ) 
for the Entertainment of Travellers, built at the 
publick Coſt; all which perfectly correſpond with 
the Cuſtoms of Gina, and other Parts ofthe Eaſt, 
The Peruvians, tis true, had no Mortar, fewer 
Towers, and thoſe not very high; but the Mexi- 
cans had both Mortar ( or a cement Equivalent 
to it ) Edifices of Marble, and Towers of a yaſt 
height; inſomuch that Cortez declar'd he never 
beheldany thing ſo grand and Magnificent, and 
that their Cities exceeded any in Europe, both 
for Magnitude and Splendor. 

Then, as fo their ways of diſpofing of their 
Dead, one of which was by Sepulture or bury- 
ing in the Ground, and the other by burning: 
In the former of theſe, the Body was always 
kept juſt fifteen Days at the Houſe of the De- 
ceas'd, where a Feaſt was held all the while, 
which is exactly the Cuſtom of the Chineſe. 
Their manner of Saluting their Princes, and go- 
ing out backward from their Preſence, was alſo 
the ſame with that of the Chine/e; and the 
Titles of their Kings were concciv'd in the 
fame lofty Stile. In Mexico as in China, their Se- 
nators or Palatines were uſually Twelve, and 
ſometimes ten. The Enſigns and Standards of 
the Chineſe were Dragons and Serpents, and. 
ſuch were thoſe both of the Peruvians and 
Mexicans, The way of Writing among the 
Mexicuxgwas alſo like that of the Chineſe; their 
Letters were the Pictures or Characters of things, 
and their Paper was made of the inner bark of 
Trees, And of this kind of Books they had 

| Q 2 innumerable 
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innumerable Volumes treating of Agriculture 
Plants, and the Heroic Actions of their Anceſ- 
tors; all which were Burnt and deſtroy'd by 
the inſolent and brutal Spartards. 

*Tis alſo obſervable, that the Mexicans culti- 
tivated the ſame Arts as the Chineſe; and in 

articular, had Geographical Tables, or a kind of 

aps of their Country very large and Curious. 
They were likewiſe ſo skilfull in making Fire- 
Works, that they ſeem to have been acquaint- 
ed with a Compoſition, at leaſt, ſomething like 
Gunpowder; which the Chineſe had certainly 
a Knowledge of many Ages before it was diſco- 
verd in Europe. | 

As to their Traditions, beſides thoſe already 
mention'd, they had many others to confirm 
what we have aſſerted, viz.» That America re- 
ceiv'd part of it's Inhabitants from the Eaf- 
Indies; but of theſe we ſhall only inſtance two 
or three, becauſe they ſeem to fix the Arg of 
the riſe of the Mexican and Peruvian Empires. 

- Motezuma told Cortes, That they were ori- 
ginally Strangers, and came from Foreign Parts, 
from the Eaſt, in the Fleet of a great Prince, ſo 
long ago that the Memory of the time was lofts 
But the higheſt account the Mexicans could give 
of themſelves, reach'd no further back than 
three hundred Years. Now it is remarkably 
for our purpoſe, what we learn from Paulus Ve- 
netus, that, aboux the Year of CHRIST 1268; 
the Chineſe, being driven out of their Country 
by the Invaſions of the Tartars, fed into certain 
remote Iſlands and there remain'd; and that their 
King Fasfur provided for this Expedition 1000 
Ships, and took with him a multitude of row 
| | NOW 
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Now, as Hornius obſeryes, theſe remote Hand: 
could neither be Japan nor Java, for both thoſe 
were well known to Paulus Yenetus, and tis 
plain thy could not be the Philippines; becauſe 
there is not the leaſt remain there of the Man- 
ners and Cuſtoms of China, and the Inhabitants 
are of another make and Language. Wherefore 
it's next to certain, that theſe remote Hands 
could be no other than America, or the Ifles 
adjoining. Tis likely Facfur and his Fleet 
landed firſt on California, whence they might 
go to the Continent in Boats; and indeed 
the Mexicans had a Tradition' which confirms 
this; for they ſaid, at their Anceftors came 
over an Arm of the Sea, in Canoas into Atzlane; 
by which they meant the Sea between California 
and new Mexico, and which the Spaniards call 
Mare Vermeio. Tis alſo obſeryable, what is taken 
Notice of by almoſt all the Writers on Ameri- 
ca, that about California there were found a 
People, that ſpake nearly the ſame Language 
with the Mexicans, and had the ſame Laws, Cuſ- 
toms and Manners ; which, no doubt, were the 
Remains of thoſe Chineſe that Marry'd and fix'd 
in or about California, while their main Body 
went over to the Continent, and ſettl'd them- 
ſelves among the Navatlacæ, upon the Lake of 

Mexico. | | 
The Peruvians reported, that they were Sa- 
vage, liv'd in the Woods, and eat Man's fleth ; 
till, about four hundred Years before they were 
Conquer'd by the Spaniards, one Manco or Man- 
go came to them from their Father the Sun, 
and taught them a better and more civiliz d 
way of Life. And from this Manco was de- 
| ended 
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ſcended the whole Line of their Incas, Tncas, 
or 1ngas. | ' 
Who this Manco was I ſhall not pretend ta 
determine; but that he was a Foreigner is cer- 
tain, and, as 'de Laet obſerves, muſt have come 
thither with a good Fleet, and a good Army 
too, or he could never have ſubdued ſo numerous 
a People, nor have reduc'd them to any Form of 
Government. However if I may be allowed to 
gueſs at his Country, I ſhould imagine him to 
have come either from Cathay, which borders 
upon China; or from the vaſt Region of Mangi, 


which was once united with Cathay into one 


Kingdom belonging to the Chineſe Empire, 
And I am the rather inclin'd to this opinion, be- 
cauſe, tho' the Palaces of their Incas and their 
Buildings were exactly in the Chineſe taſte, yet 
they were nothing near ſo magnificient as thoſe 
of the Mexicans; neither were the Peruvians ſo 
poliſh'd in their Manners, tho' they had ſeve- 
ral Chineſe Cuſtoms amongſt them; which makes 
it plain to me, that as the Mexicans deriv'd their 
Original from the Chineſe, ſo the Peruvians 
deriv'd theirs from ſome of thoſe Countries 
near China which border upon Tartary. 
Having thus endeayour'd to point out the ſe- 
veral Migrations into America from China and 
the Indies, we now come to ſhew what other 
Nations appear to have ſent Colonies thither. 
We are told, that the famous At lus or Nep- 
tune(who, as we have already ſaid, was an Egyp- 
tian and the Inventor of Shipping) having paſſ- 
ed the Straights, call'd by the Ancients Hercu- 
les Pillars, and coming into the Ocean, gave 
the Name Atlantic to it, which it retains to 
, this 
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this Day; and from him it was that America was 
call'd Atlantis; but whether he was ever there 
to impoſe that Name himſelt, or whether it was 
fo call'd by the Phenicians who fail'd thither 
afterwards, we ſhall not venture to determine. 

But that the Phænicians had a very early ac- 
quaintance with America, and eſpecially with the 
Northern parts of it, may be evidently gather'd, 
not only from the Teſtimonies of the Ancients, 
but from ſeveral Words and Cuſtoms found a- 
mongſt the Americans, which plainly ſpeak a 
Punic Original. 

We have before obſery'd, that after the In- 
vention of Shipping in Egypt, the Phenicians 
were the firſt People who carried Navigation to 
any conſiderable height. Now, as this Invention 
of Shipping in Egypt happen'd while the Iſarel- 
lites were in Bondage there, or rather a little 
before, no doubt but the Phenicians, when af- 
terwards expell'd their Country by Foſbuah, and 
forc'd to ſeek new Habitations, would make uſe 
of their Skill in this Art (by that time vaſtly im- 
prov'd) to ſecure their Retreat. And therefore 
the — of ſome learn d Men, that many of 

gitive Canaanites paſs'd at that time into 
America, is far from being improbable; * 
if to this we add, the Terror of the Sword of the 
Lord, which perſu'd them ſo cloſe, that they 
hardly beliey'd themſelyes ſafe at any diſtance; 
as appears, not only from Scripture, but from 
Procopius an Heathen Writer, who tells us, that 
near Tingri or Tazpier, there were two Marble 
Pillars, with this Inſcription in the Phænician 
Language and Character; we fly from the Face 

ef the Robber Joſhuah, the Son of Nun. | 
However 
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However, it is probable, that the Cans 
Iſlands - and the Azores were Peopl'd by them; 
tor Strabo expreſsly ſays, that the Phenicians en- 
tering the Atlantick Ocean built Cities beyond 
the Hereulean Straights. Now the CanaryIflands 
are thoſe call'd Forrunate by the Ancients ; and 
it muſt beobſerved, that they did not derive their 
Name a Canibus (as Gomara imagines, becauſe, 
when firſt diſcoyer'd, no Dogs were found there) 
but a Chananeis from the Canaanites or Phe. 
nicians; of whoſe Voyages to the Fortunate 
Wands, frequent mention is made amongſt the 
Writers of Antiquity. From the Canaries, it 
was as eaſy for them to go to America as to re« 
turn back; and that they did ſo in effect appears 
from Pliny, and others who tell us, that when 
the Fortunate or Canary Iſlands were firſt diſ- 
cover'd, they were found uninhabited, but full 
of the Ruins of vaſt Buildings, which ſhews they 
had been well Peopl'd formerly. 

But whether their Acquaiatance with Ameri. 
ca was ſo early as the time of Joſbuab or not, it 
could not be many Ages after, it, to the Teſtimo- 
nies of A/ian and Plato, which we have already 
produc'd, we add that. of Diodorus Siculus who 
tells us. That the Phænicians did very anci- 
* ently Sail beyond Hercules Pillars, along the 
African Coaſt; where meeting with Storms 
« and Tempeſts, they were carried to the re- 
„ moteſt Part of the Ocean, and after many 
« Days came to a vaft Hand, many Days Sail 
'« from Lyb:a, and lying very far Wet. This 
« Place had a fruittul Soil, navigable Rivers, 
<< and ſumptuous Edifices. And hence it was 
the Cartbaginians came to the Knowledge of 

& theſe 
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ec theſe New Lands.” And in another Place he 
ſays, ** That the Carthaginians, finding they 
« wereoften ſorely preſt with Wars by the 
« Tyrians and Mauritanians, took Shipping, 
tc paſs'd Cadiz, and Sail'd to this new Region 
« jn the Atlantick Ocean, and planted a Colo- 
« ny there; but kept the diſcovery a long while 
ce ſecret, that if they ſhould ever be driven 
« again from their native Soil, they might have 
te this place to retreat to.” Now theſe Paſſages 
are both very remarkable, and 'tis plain, with- 
out doing violence to them, can be meant of 
nothing but America, to which the Deſcription 
of Diodorus perfectly well agrees. 

There were alſo ſeveral Words and Cuſtoms, 
found amongſt the Americans, which were pe- 
culiar to the old Phenicians, and might of them» 
ſelves be ſufficient to prove the early knowledge 
thoſe People had of America. 

Thus about the I#hmus of Darien, as Peter 
Martyr and Gomara both obſerve, there were 
the Words Ab-raibas, Abibeibas in uſe; and in 
Jucutan Ab-dela; in Guadalaira was found 
the Word Bar- cinecæ; in Nixapa Balderocs 
and in Cumana Beradochi, And it's remarkable, 
that the three laſt Indian Kings in Jamaica 
were call'd Beroica, Ben-Beroica, and Aben-Be- 
roica, Alſoin Neu- Spain they had the Names 
Abenamagos, the Grandſon of Mago; Ben- On- 
mian, the Son of Ommia ; the firſt an eminent 
Cartheginian Family, and the other an Arabian 
one. There is likewiſe in ſeveral of their Words 
a plain derivation from the famous Phænician 
word Anat; as in Anakyuz, the proper Name 
of an American Prince in Caribana; and in Anax- 
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rat, a Word they have in Paria ; and Ana- 
kaona, another they uſe in Aiti or Hiſpaniola. 
'Tis well known that Cham, Jupiter Han- 
mon, Baal or Belus, was the antient Deity of 
the Phænicians; and of this there were ſome 
remains found in Jucatan, where they call'd one 
of their old Prophets Chi/a-cham-baal. Nor 
muſt we forget, what ſeems to me very ob- 
ſervable, that the Natives of New-England 
calbd the Septentriones Most and Pankunaw, 
which in their Language fignifies a Bear; for, 
as there is not the leaſt reſemblance between 
this Animal and that Conſtellation, it is highly 
1 they were taught to give it that Name 
y the Phenicians, who did call it ſo, and from 
whom many of the Names of the Conſtellations 
are deriv'd. Pw 
Then as to their Cuſtoms, we find in Joſephus, 
in his firſt Book againſt Apion, that the Pheni- 
clans us'd to Cut or Shave off all their Hair, 
except one Lock upon the Crown which they 
tied in a Knot; and juſt ſo the Nicuraguai- 
ans and the Fucataneſe wore theirs. Gomarg 
tells us, that in the Ifhmus of Panama the 
dying Kings us'd to kiſs the Feet of their 
Succeflors, which was an old Phenician Cuſ- 
rom. 
We are likewiſe told by Porphyry from Fan- 
choniat hon, that it was cuſtomary with the An- 
cient Phenicians to ſacrifice great Numbers of 
their Children to their Gods, and to uſe, for a 
form of Adoration, kiſſing their Hands, cutting 
their Fleſh, and letting out their Blood: The 
two former of which Cuſtoms were common 
in Peru and Jucatan, and the other in Mexico 
and Aicaruguay. | Euſebius 
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The American TRAVELLER. 115 
Euſebius alſo proves from the ſame San- 
cboniatbon, that the paying divine Honours to 
ſuch departed Perſons as had diſtinguiſhed them- 
felyes tor any noble Action or Invention was 
an old Phenician Practice; and this the In- 
habitants of Neu- Engl/aud had amongſt them. 
'Tis likewiſe obſervable, that about Manta, 
Tragaanacus, and the lake Titicaca in Peru, 
there were found ſeveral very large, Splen- 
did and excellently wrought Buildings, of a 


round form, and Arched over like an Oven 


or Tent, exactly like the old Punick Mapa- 
lia; and of theſe the Natives could give 
no Account, only that they were very An- 

cient, and built long before the Incas were 
offeſs'd of the Government of Peru. 

But to Trace all the Footſteps of the Phæ- 
nicians in America would be an endleſs Task, 
and therefore we ſhall only Obſerve, that in 
the many Voyages made by thoſe Peo- 
ple thither, its probable, that ſome Time or 
other they might take ſome Egyptians with 
them ; 2 any one had rather ſuppoſe 
theſe laſt might go there under the Con- 
duct of Atlas) for, in Peru and Nicaraguay, 
ere were ſeveral odd Cuſtoms found which 


Fere peculiar to the Ægyptians; as particu- 


larly, that the Husband ſhould Spin, Sweep 
and Waſh the Houſe, while the Wife did 
all the Bufinels abroad; and that the for- 
mer ſhould make Water, Genulus Inflexis, 
the latter Corpore Erecto. 

Having thus ſhewn, that America was of old 
well known to the Phœnicians, and in part peo- 
pl'd by them, the Reader, no doubt, will won- 
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der how this Knowledge ſhould ever be loſt to 
their Succeſſors; but his ſurprize in this reſpect 
will immediately ceaſe, if he reflects upon what 
we before quoted from Diodorus Siculus, vir. 
« That they kept the Diſcovery as an invio- 
ce Jable Secret, intending to retire thither, 
« whenever the Calamities of War ſhould 
ic force them again from their Native Soil.“ 
And that the Carthaginians purſu'd the ſame 
Maxim, and probably for the ſame reaſon, is 
evident; for Hornius tells us, * They 
'« forbad all Manner of Navigation thi- 
« ther by a publick Edict, and under the 
« moſt ſevere Penalties z excluding, not oaly 
« other Nations as the Tyrtheni, &c. but 
« alſo their own People from Sailing into 
« the 4tlanrick Ocean; which they could 
« eaſily do, being Maſters of the Straights.“ 
Now, this not only Accounts for the loſs of 
the Knowledge of America amongſt the lat» 
er Phænicians, but alſo ſhews us a pro- 
bable Cauſe, how the Americans came to loſe 
almoſt all remembrance of their Original, and 
to degenerate into that Wildneſs and Bar- 
barity, in which they were found by the 
Spaniurds at their firſt Diſcovery of them. 

But tho? it is certain the Phenicians wete 
the firſt People that Sailed out of the Me- 
diterrasean into the Atlantick, and ſo into 
America, yet there are ſtrong Preſumptions 
that the Spaniards went thither afterwards; 
for we learn from divers Authors, that they 
fitted out Ships on purpoſe to make Diſco- 
veries in the Atlantick Ocean, And Plutarch 
tells us, that Sertorivs went out expreſsly 8 
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that Deſign. Nor is it unlikely what de Laet 
and Hornius imagine, that the Spaniards, be- 
ing baraſs'd and preſt with the Punick War, 
took ſome Carthaginian Ships with Hanns 
for their Pilot and Captain, and fought new 
Seats for themſelves in the Atlantick, We 
read, that plain Wrecks of Spaniſh Ships 
have been found in the Arabian Gulph ; and 
no doubt, they might much eafier Sail to 
America than thither. And Strabo afſirms, 
that the Spaniards were antiently Pirates in 
the Atlantick Ocean: And it appears from 
ſeveral paſſages in the ſame Author, that the 
Spaniards about Cales had Anciently great 
Ships, were. very Skilful in Navigation, and 
did more than once Sail round Africa, as de 
Laet obſerves in his Anſwer to Grotius. Where- 
fore it is, at leaſt, very probable, that the 
Spaniards, when expelled” their Country by 
the Romans, might fly firſt to the Canaries, 
or other Iſlands in the Ar/antick, and thence 
into America; and indeed this Opinion ſeems 
confirm'd by Strabo himſelf, who in his third 
Book tells us, that when the Phenicians 
Saild to the [ſands Caſſiterides (by which 
he means the Azores) © They found the 
& Inhabitants to be Wanderers, long-beard- 
& ed like Goats, cloathed in long black Gowns, 
te that they walked with Staves, were de- 
e firous of Peace, and wholly given to Ma- 
« ritime Affairs.“ Which is exactly ſuch a 
Deſcription as Athenæus gives of the Man- 
ners and Habit of the Ancient Spamards. 
The next eminent Migration into America 


we believe to have been from Scyrhiu; by 


which 
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118 The American TRAVELLER: 
which we underſtand what the Greeks An- 
ciently called by that Name, viz. all that 
vaſt Tract of Land which lies Weſterly, Nor- 
therly and Eaſterly of the Caſpian and Euxine 
Seas. And this, as Hornius obſerves, might 
be effected two ways, both Eaſtward and 
Weſtward, and that either by Land, over 
ſome I#hmus which joins the Continents, or 
over ſome narrow Straights of the Sea. 
Thoſe who travel'd towards the Weſt, 
might go firſt to the Banks of the River Oby, 
and ſo to the Shore of the Frozen Sea, up 
towards Novu Zembla; from whence into 
Groenland it is an eaſy Paſſage of about four 
Days Sail; there being many Iſlands inter- 
ſperſed in the way, which are readily paſſed 
to by ſuch Boats or Canoes as are now us'd 
in Groenland, Ce. and probably are all, in 


the Winter, approachable on the Ice. Now, | 


whether Groenland be part of the Conti- 
nent of America (as is generally ſuppos'd ) 
or not, it cannot be far from it; and 'tis 
Obſervable, that the Norwayans, when they 
firſt diſcover'd that Country, found there 
People in Shape, Colour and Manner of Life 
vaſtly different from themſelves, but exactly 
like the old Scythians, Tartars, Laplanders 
and Northern Americans, And we are told 
by Forbiſper, that about the Straights which 
bear his Name, he found Men with broad 
Faces, flat Noſes, large Noftrils, long black 
Hair, of an Olive Colour, with little or no 
Beard, and in form juſt like the Samajeds or 
Jartars; all which duly, conſider'd, ſeems to 
put it beyond a Queſtion, that they were all 
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The American TRAVELLER. 119 
of the ſame Original, and that the Northern 
Parts of America were Peopled by the Scy- 
thians and Tartars this way. | 

'Tis alſo Remarkable, that the Animals 
found in theſe Places are alike too; there 
being in all of them vaſt Numbers of White 
Bears that feed upon Fiſh ; and theſe, tis high- 
ly probable, came out of Groenland into A. 
merica, becauſe in the Southern Parts of A. 
merica, about the Terra Mapellenica, there 
are none ever found. Nor is it Foreign to 
our purpoſe, what Arngrimus aſſerts againſt 
Blefkenius, as cited by Hornius, viz. © That 
« jn 1/and there are no Bears but what 
« come over from Groenland on the Ice.” 
And, that thoſe Creatures will not only Tra- 
yel a great way on the Ice, but alſo Sail on 
Pieces of it, the Navigators into theſe Nor- 
thern Parts do confidently affirm. 

Nor muſt we forget what the ſame Au- 
thor cites from one Bibaldus Pirkhaimerus, a 
German Writer, who ſays, * That there of- 
« ten came into Groenland, from the Nor- 
« thern Terra Incognita and the Frozen-Sea, . 
ce certain Savage and barbarous Men called 
« Caroli, in great Numbers, on the Account 
« of Trade and Merchandize; and that its 
« there taken for granted, that they came 
te from the other Side of the North Pole.“ 
Now theſe Hornius would have come from 
Tartary, over the Ice when the Sea is Froz- 
en, rather than round about by the Pole; 
of which Parts, indeed, we know nothing ' 
certain at all, 
'Tis 
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is alſo worthy Obſervation what George 
Fournier remarks, viz. ** That 'tis certain ma- 
„ ny People come Yearly from Nova Lembla, 
« by the Frozen-Sea and the Iſland Yaigaf, 
cc into Muſcovy, to Traflick with the Samojeds 
« and Tartars; and therefore (ſays he) we 
« need not doubt but People might Anci- 
« ently paſs that way into America; for 
ec here Europe and Aſia are ſeperated from 
« Nova Zembla in America only by a lit- 
ce tle Straight.“ To which we may add 
what Vaſquez de Coronado and Martin For- 
biber affirm of their own Knowledge, “That 
« jn Groenland, and above Cibola, the Peo- 
« ple uſe Dogs inſtead of Horſes, as tis 
ce well known the Siberi of Rua, and alt 
« the Finlanders and Laplanders upon the 
& Frozen-Sea were accuſtomed to do. 

The Paſſage by the Eaſt is till ſhorter 


-and eaſier, and, as the Regions thereabouts 
were moſt Populous, ſeems to have furniſh- 


ed America, eſpecially North- America, with 
the greateſt part of its Inhabitants, How 
far the Tartarian Capes ſtretch out to the 
Northward is not yet exactly determin'd, but 
Hornius computes it to be to the yJoth De- 
gree of Latitude, and our Maps, ſince then, 
have made it three or four Degrees yet more 
North; And the King of Sweden's Mathe- 


maticians found Norkum, or the North Cape 


of Lapland, to lie in 72 Degrees 30 Min. 
However it is generally agreed, that Aſa and 
America are here divided only by a Straight, 
which ſeems confirm'd from what the Dutch 
have obſerved in their Navigations to Nova 

Lembla 
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Zembla, &c. For in the Straights of Nafſaw 


they found a double Tide, or a meeting of two 
Tides, one of which ſet Eaſtward, and the 
other Weſtward. juſt as hath been obſery'd 


in the Magellunict Straights, the Bultick, and 
in our own Channel; and when they were 
paſt Waigatz, they came into another Salt 
and blue Sea. To which we ſhall add what 
Paulus Yenetus - affirms, that *rwas uſual to 
Sail from the Continent of Barga to the 
Iſles in the Frozen Sea; and why not into 
Americas? Which cannot be far from thence. - 


It has alſo been conjectur'd, that Ameri- 


ca, eſpecially the Northern Part, receiv'd 
moſt of the Animals with which it abounds 
by the fame Paſſage, ſuch as Deer, Lions, 


Tygers Ce. And it muſt be allow'd this 


is the more probable, becauſe there are none 
of theſe Creatures to be found in Groenland 
(nor the Terra Magellanica) and every one 


knows that the Tartarian Deſarts were always* 


famous for them, as well as- for a vaſt variety 
of Strange and uncommon Birds, ſuch - as 
are now found in America. | | 

Hornius aſſigns two Cauſes for this Ram- 
bling of the Scythians and Tartars into Ameri- 


ca, viz, The Multitude of their People, 


and their continual Wars; for, in this laſt 
Caſe, the Vanquiſh'd or the Weaker Party 
always fled as far as they could from the 
Conquerors, for fear of being Eaten by them. 
For, that the ancient Scythians us'd to Eat 
their Enemies, we learn from Pliny, where 
he, tells us, ab Anthropaphagis Scythis omnia 
deſerta fuiſſe uſque ad Tabin, guad Ejus Gentis 
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<« The Man-Faters, ſays he, made all Places 


not the ſame Eagerneſs after their Game 
ter or Woods invited them, never ſtaying 


ed cauſes, or rather every one of them at 
different Times, might draw them into Ame- 
rica, either by ſome 1fhmus, if there be any 
Fach, or a-croſs ſome narrow Straight, over 


the Tartars, „That they uſe to invade, in 
'« the Winter, the Iſlanders call'd Tautæ and 
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Ferociam Suftinere nemo pofſet. That is, “the 
« "Scythian Man-Eaters, or Cannibats, made all 
« the Country deſert as far as Tabis; be- 
« cauſe no body durſt abide the brutal Cruel- 
« ty of thoſe People.” And the ſame is 
related of them by Ammianus Marcellings 


« deſert wherever they came; all the People 
« flying before them, and ſeeking new Ha- 
« bitations, as far out of their way as they 
« could get.” Now, to the abovemention- 
ed Cauſes, we think, a third may be added, 
viz. the violent Paſſion the Scythians and 
Tarrars have always had for the Hunting of 
Wild Beaſts; for, as Bonfmus ma remarks, 
it was this which firſt brought them out of 
the interior Aſia into Europe; and why might 


as well led them into America? We know 
very well that they never had any fixed 
place of Abode, but chang'd their Camps as 
the Seaſon of the Year, their Game, the Wa- 


Jong in a Place, but continually ſeeking new 
Habitations and new Regions to Hunt in. 
Wherefore it is, at leaſt, highly probable, 
that this, or indeed any of the abovemention- 


the Ice. And this laſt may receive ſome 
Confirmation from what Rubriguis affirms of 


« Manſz 
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« Manſe in the Frozen Sea, up above Tar- 
« tary, getting over to them upon the Ice.“ 
And the ſame Practice, Olaus afſures us, was 
in uſe amongſt the ancient Sueci. | 

As to the particular Times of theſe Ram- 
bles of the Scythians into America we are 
very much in the Dark, nor ſhall we pre- 
tend to gueſs whether any of them were 
before the Voyages made thither by the 
Phenicians or not. That ſome of them were 
very early is probable, not only from the 
Nature and Reaſon of Things, but becauſe, 
as Hornius obſerves, there were evident Re- 
mains, found in America, ot the Names of 
two very ancient Nations of the Scythians. 
About Florida were a People call'd Apalatci 


and Apalebeni, whom he concludes to be the 


Deſcendants of the Apalai mentioned by Ka- 
linus, and who are join'd by that Author with 
the Maſſagete; from which laſt the Maza- 
tereg, one of the oldeſt Nations of New- 
Spain, and the Muſſuchaſete in New-England, 
ſeem plainly to have taken their Names, 
The other are the Tambi, a very ancient: 
People in Peru, whom Hornias thinks to be 
derived from the Tabieni of Ptolomy, and to have 
given name to the Promontory Tabis, 

But the greateſt and moſt Eminent Migration 
of the Scythians into America happen'd, as he 
ſuppoſes, about the Year of CurisT go, 
at which time the Affairs of the North were 
in the utmoſt confuſion, and they ſo over- 
ſtock'd with People, that they rambPd al- 
moſt every way ; and indeed it is probable 
no conſiderable Colony paſs'd from Syth!a 
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into America much earlier; becauſe the Mor- 
thern Parts of America, which theſe Sythians 
Peopled, were much thinner of Inhabitants 
than the Southern Regions. Nor is it a flight 
Confirmation of this, the Account the Ame- 
ricans gave of the Chichimece, a barbarous 
People, who in their Hunting and Wander- 
ing kind of Life, and many other Cuſtoms, 
were exactly like the old Scythians; for theſe 
People, they ſaid, came into- Mexico about 
the Year joo after CHRIST, according to 
our way of Computing. So that if they went 
from our World in the Year 400, they might 
very well, in the goo Years they ſpent 4 
fore they reach'd Mexico, People the Nor- 
thern Parts of America, after the thin 
Manner the Spaniards found them Inhabit- 
ed; for Purchas poſitively tells us, that all 
Virginia, New-England, and all the Coun- 
tries up to the Pole, had not ſo many Peo- 
ple as were then in London. 

The Scythian Nations which he thinks 
ſent Colonies into America about this Time, 
or immediately after, were the Hunni, Alan!, 
Turcæ, Tartari, Mogoles, Parthi, and a great 
many others, of which frequent mention is 
made in the Ancient Geography. 

The Hunni, he obſeryes, were a barba- 
rous People bordering upon the Mogoles, and 
the ſame with the Cuni, Cunchi, or Cunadi ; 
and theſe, he thinks Peopled and gave Name 
to Canada in America; and it muſt be own'd 
the derivation of Canada from Cunudi is ve- 
ry Natural; as is alſo that of the Hyrons, A 
Nation near Canada, from the Huyrones a 

People 
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People mention'd by Yincentinus, in his Spe- 
culum Hiftoriarum, as being Neighbours like- 
wiſe to the Moagoles. From the Alani he. 
derives the Tallanes in Peru; and the Inge, 
an ancient American Nation, from the Unge 
an old Tartarian one. Then, as Herodotus: - 
ſpeaks of the Nape and Pali, two eminent 
Scythian Tribes, he. concludes that the Nepi 
in the Vand Trinidada, came from the for- 
mer, and the Otapali in Florida from the lat- 
ter; as alſo that the Partbi, or, as Strabo 
calls them, the Pari: Peopled the Region of 
Paria. | | 

From the Iyrce of Herodotus, who were 
the ſame as the Turce, tis probable the 
Iroguoi of America might come, and the 
Souriquat too, if what Leunclavius affirms be 
true, that the Hyrcani, who deſcended from 
theſe ancient Hhcæ, were call'd in their own 
Language Tzuruti. To which we may add, 
that the Mexicans call'd God Tzu, which Mi. 
cephorus ſays was the Name of the Deity 
among the Turce; and in Mexico the Word 
for a Mountain was Teper, and among the 
old Turce Tepe, 

The ancient Tartars were the ſame with 
the Mogoles or Moales, and of theſe there 
are evident remains in America. About the 
Rio de lu Plata there are a People expreſsly 
called Mogoles; and in Cinaloa another <4 
Tamogali, The Provinces adjoining to he 
Mogoles in Aſia are Cotan, Baita, and Tan- 
gur; and in America you have almoſt the 
very ſame Words, as Coton in Chili, and Cots 
in St. Martha, Paita in Peru (a flight 
| change 


change from Baita) and Tangora and Tan- 
garula, the Names of two other Places like- 
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wiſe in Peru. 

Hornius alſo gives ſeveral Inſtances of the 
Agreement between the American and Tar- 
tartan Names of Towns and Cities, which it 
would be too tedious to inſert here, and par- 
ticularly urges the Tartarian Termination an, 
with which the Mexicans end fo many of 
their Words, and efpecially the Names of 
Places, ſuch as Teutitlan, Petutlan, Coatlan, 
Haezatlan, Sc. as a ftrong Argument that the 
Tartars muſt have Peopled ſome of the Parts 
thereabouts. He likewiſe remarks, that a- 
mong the Scythians, Huns, fc. it was com- 
mon for Proper Names to begin with the 
Particle 4/; and that the Particle ax was fre- 
quently added to the Names of their Prin- 


ces among the old Turks and Tartars. The | 


firſt of theſe, he tells us, was practiſed in u. 


eatan, and the adjoining Parts of Nort h- A. 


merica; and, that the other was a common 
Cuſtom among the Americans, he ſhews from 
the Names of ſeveral of their Princes, ſuch 
as Stalderax, Almorax, Mereb-ax, and Nagu- 
atax; and ſays, that in the preceding Age, 
there was a King reigned in 9uivira, whole i 
Name was Tatarax; in which beſides the 
Particle ax, there is expreſsly the Word 
Tatar or Tartar. He farther adds, that one 
of the moſt ancient Names in the Kingdom 
of Mexico was Atzlan; as that of Mango was 
among the Peravians, as having belonged to 


their Founder; on which he obſerves, that 


the former is purely Turkih, one Atzlan- beg 
_ | being 
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being Prince of Caraſina in Notolia about 
the Year of CurisT 1300; and that the 
latter was a common Name among the Tar- 
tars, whoſe 4th. Emperor was a Mango. 
Let us next conſider the Cuſtoms and Man- 
ners of theſe Scythians, Huns and Tartars, 
and how far they Correſpond with thoſe of 
the American Nations we ſuppoſe derived 
from them. The ancient Fenni, who were 
certainly deſcended from the Scytbians, are 
thus deſcribed by Tacitus at the end of his 
Book de Moribus Germanorum. Fennis mira 
beritas, feda Paupertas, non Arma, non EqQu1, 
non Penutes; YViftu Herba, Yeftitut Pelles, 
Cubile Humus, Sola in Sagittis Spes, quas, - 
inopia Ferri, Offibus aſperant. Idemq; Venatus 
Viros pariter ac Feminas alit; paſſim enim 
comitantur, Partemg; Prede petunt; nec aliul 
Infantibus Ferarum Imbriumq ; Suffugium, quam 
ut in aliquo Ramorum nexu contegantur. Hur 
redeunt Juvenes, hoc Senum Receptaculum. Id 
beatius arbitrantur quam ingemere Agris, illa- 


borare Domibus, ſuas alienaſgy; Fortunas ſpe J 


meruq; vertere; ſecuri adverſus Homines, ſecuri 
adverſus Deos, rem difficilimam aſſecuti ſunt, 
ut illis ne voto quidem opus ſit. The Fen- 
&« zi are a Savage People, of a wonderful Fierce- 
„ neſs, and a Poverty which diſgraces Hu- 
c man- Nature; they have neither Armour, 
% Horſes nor Gops; they feed on Herbs, 
« are cloathed with Skins, and lie on the 
« Ground; their Arrows are the only Pro- 
evidence they rely on, and theſe, for want 
«© of Iron, they head with ſharp Bones. 
« Their Women as well as Men live alto- 

„ gether 
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«gether by Hunting, for the former always 
c accompany the latter, and ſhare in the 
« Prey; nor have their Infants, in the mean- 
« time, any other defence againſt Storms 
« and Wild Beaſts than the Boughs amongſt 
c which they hide them. Neither Young 
&, nor Old have any other kind of Home; 
“ and this way of Life they eſteem much 
« happier than to Work in the Fields, or in 
« Houſes; or than the being continually a- 
& nxious how to get Wealth or preſerve it. 
« Thus, without the Fear either of Gop or 
Man, they have obtained the moſt rare 
« and difficult Happineſs, The not having a 
% wiſh beyond what they poſſeſs.” And much 
the ſame account Ammianus Marcellinus gives 
of the old Hun; adding that they have no 
Beards eyen in old Age, that they are a 
thick, Strong, ſhort kind of People, and are 
very deformed. Both which Deſcriptions 
agree ſo exactly with the Chichimece, Che- 
riguana, and others in North-America, and 
with the Braſilians in the Soutb, that one 
would imagine they were deſigned on pur- 
poſe for them. For there is no Nation in 
the World that ever equal'd the Barbarity 
of theſe Americans, except the Scythian No- 
mades ; nor were there ever any Ant hropopha gi, 
Cannibals, or Man-Eaters any where but among 
the Scytbians and Americans: Which I think 
is no inconſiderable. reaſon to ſuppoſe, that 
theſe Inhabitants of the New World, which 
were thus unnaturally barbarous, muſt be 
deriv'd from thoſe Parts of the old, where 
ſuch abominable Things were only practis'd. 
We 
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We learn from Paulus Yenetur, that in 
Cangigu the Scythians us'd to paint their 
Faces and Bodies with the Images of Birds, 
Beaſts, Dragons, Sc. So that they could not 
be Waſhed out; and the People of Virginia 
and Florida were found Painted after the 
ſame Manner; as alſo the Inhabitants of the 
Eaftern-Iſlands, The Hurons and Floridans 
had likewiſe the Scythian cuſtom, Mention'd 
by Herodotus, of always carrying about with 
them a part of the Skin of one of their Ene- 
mies, whom they ſometimes flay'd Entirely, 
and us'd their Skins for Mantles. The ſame 
Herodotus tells us, that tho' Polygamy was 
uſual amongſt the Scyrhigns, yet there was 
one Nation of them, viz. the Maſſagetæ, who 
were Content with one Wife; and ſo like- 
wiſe in America, the Mazatece, a Name not 
much unlike the Maſſagetæ, with the Pinoles, 
the Otomies, and the - Chichimece, four of the 
moſt ancient American Nations, kept to one 
Wite. 

The Scythians, and in particular the Maſ- 
ſagete, us'd to kill thoſe they thought in- 
curable, to put them out of their Pain; and 
the Partbi or Parii us'd to expoſe dying Perſons 
in the open Fields, to be devour'd by the Wild 
Beaſts and Birds; and both theſe Cuſtoms 
were found in America, the firſt among the 
Wild Canaduns, and the other in ſeveral 
Parts of the Continent. 

The eating the Bodies of dead Relations 
was a Cuſtom as unaccountable as unnatural z 
and Strabo tells us, this was us'd by the 
Maſſugete and Derbices; and, no doubt, with 
Numzer VII. R thoſe 
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thoſe barbarous People it paſt into America; 
for we find it was practis'd by the Inhabi- 
tants of Yanezuela, and the Chirthuani, a Nation 
beyond rhe Andes in Peru, as Garcilafſo a. 
ſſures us. Twas likewiſe a known Cuſtom 
amongſt the old Scythians, to place at the 
Sepulchers of their dead, Meat, Drink, Arms 
and Money; and this was alſo done by the 
Americans, And as the Scythians us'd to let 
out their Blood, and cut themſelves with 
Lances, when they made a League or Solemn 
Covenant; and ſometimes even to teſtify their 
Joyful reception of a Perſon; fo did the Ju- 
cataneſe and the People of New Albion. And 
that very odd Faſhion which the Scythian; 
about Tebet had, of giving their Brides to 
be enjoy'd by another was found among 

the Inhabitants of Nicaragua in America. 
The Inge or Peruvian Princes wore Dia- 
dems or Turbunts of various-colour'd Cloth, 
wound four or five Times round their Heads, 
were very rarely ſeen by their Subjects, and 
made them fall proſtrate before them; and 
when any King or Prince died, the Mexicans, 
Peruvians, Floridans, Canadans, Darienſes, Ge. 
us'd to Slay a certain Number of his Slaves, 
Domeſticks, Captives, Cc. that they might 
attend upon him in the other World; and 
us'd to bury, not burn their Dead; all which 
Cuſtoms, it is well known, were exactly thoſe 
of the Scythians and Tarturs, The Braſil: 
ans, in particular, had three very odd ones, 
which plainly ſpeak their Original; for firſt 
they Shav'd their Heads on the top like 
Monks, after the manner of the ancient Tar- 
tars. 
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tars. 2. Their way of Eating their Enemies 
was the ſame with that of the Tartars; for 
both did it in Terrorem, call'd all the Neigh- 
bourhood together; then folemnly flew the 
Captives, and Boiling or Roaſting them, de- 
livered a plece to every one prelent, to ex- 
cite his rage and hatred againſt thoſe with 
whom they were at War. 3. In Braſile the 
Child-bed-woman, as ſoon as ever the was 
brought to Bed, roſe, and went about her 
Family Affairs, as if the had not been de- 
liver'd of ww Child at all; when inſtead of 
her the Husband is put to Bed, pretending to 
feel pains, to be weak and out of order, and 
to be recover'd again gradually by gentle and 
nouriſhing Phyſick. Which laſt ridiculous 
Cuſtam was practis'd among the - Arcladani 
in the extream Parts of Tartary, as we learn 
from Paulus Yenetus. 

That particular puniſhment for Theft, 
which Oviedo and Gomara tell us the Old 


Aitanians, or [nhabitants of Hiſpanola us'd, 


which was impaling alive, was likewife of 
Ancient uſe umong the Turce, Tartar! and 
Perſz, and that cruel out-of-the-way Trick, 
which the Groenlanders, Cinalvenſes and Mi- 
caraguani, were found to play with their 
Children, of Cutting and Slaſhing their Cheeks 
into great Gaſhes, when they were very young, 
was alſo frequently practiſs'd among the Hun- 
ni; who are ſaid to have done it to render 
their Males beardleſs. Now all America is 
beardlefs, except three Nations; and we have 
already obſery'd that the Tartars have no 


Beards at all, or but very thin ones. 
„55 The 
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The Food alſo of the Americans Correſ- 
nds with that of the Tartars, their Bread 

I Maize and their Drink Chica; which 
latter, ſays Hornius, is a fort of Broch made 
of Pulſe, which they Drink hot; and this 
was undoubtedly. the chief Diet of the Turks 
and Tartars; for this Maize and Chica are 
us'd-no where in the World but in America 
and Scythia: And, as Acrofta remarks, Maize 
is expreſsly call'd Frumentum Turcicum. Tis 
alſo obſeryable, that tho' America abounds 
with Vines, yet they never had any Vines 
there, any more than in Tartury or China 
formerly, whatever they may have now. 

Nor muſt we forget, that the Americans 

were very famous for their wearing of Fea- 

thers, the reaſon of which ſeems to have 
been the vaſt variety of beautiful Birds which 
the New World affords; and that this was 
an ancient Faſhion among the old Jureæ, 

Tartari, Garamantes and Lycii, we are told 

by Herodotus, and other Writers of Anti- 

quity. | 

Then as to Religious Rites, the Americans 
worſhip'd the Sun and Fire, the old Deities 
of the Scythiuns, Turks and Tartars; and in 

Mexico there was a perpetual Fire kept in 

the Temple. The American, and particu- 

larly the Mexicans, us'd alſo to offer the 

Hearts of Human and of other Sacrifices to 

their Deities, as was practis'd by the Tar- 

tars. And it is remarkable what is taken 

Notice of by Hornius, that the Obdore and 

Condoræ, worſhip an Idol called Zlotta-baba, 

which was of Stone, in the ſhape of a Wo- 

. ; man, 
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man, and ſcituate on the Bank: of the Ri- 
yer Oby; and that they us'd to Sacrifice A- 
nimals to it, and to beſmear all the party 
of the Idol with their Blood. Now of this 
there were evident Remains found in Ameri- 
ca; for at Pipeles in Guahutimalla there was 
a Stone Image worſhipped in the form of a 
Woman; and in the Ifhmus of Darien there 
was a Female Deity call'd Da Baive, to which 
they paid mighty Honours; and there is a 
plain agreement in the Names Zlotta Baba 
and Da Baiba. . 5 

The great Grotius, I am ſenſible, excepts 
againſt chis opinion of the Scythians peopl- 
ing America, becauſe no Horſes were found 
there at the firſt Diſcovery of it by the 
Spaniards; which yet the Scythians were al- 
ways famous for. But to this it may be 
anſwer'd, that the Scyrhians, when they ad- 
vanc'd ſo far North, as to the Paſſage by 
which they went into America, would find 
their Horſes entirely uſeleſs to them; net- 
ther indeed is it likely they would live there. 
For on the Icy Ocean there are vaſt Num- 
bers of Scythians, ſays Hornins, deſcended . 
from the Hunns, and other Nations famous 
for Horſes, who are now entirely deſtitute of 
them, not being able to uſe or keep any there: 
Wherefore, inſtead of them, they ule their 
Rangifere or Rain Deer, and great Muftiff- 
Dogs: Which Cuſtom (to confirm what we 
have adyanced) is found in ſeveral Parts of 
America, Grotius alſo, ſuppoſing there is no 
way by Land into America, objects that the 
Scythians were no Navigators, and ſo conſe- 

quently 
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quently could not get thither. But this ſeems 
to be a miſtake in Fact; for Diodorus Sicu- 
tus mentions a Sea- fight between the Ana- 
zons (who were Scyrhians) and the Atlante, 
and Hornius tells us, that the Heruuli, whom 
Zozimus reckons among the Scythians, poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves very early of Thule. The 
ſame Author alſo ſays, that in the Eaſt, the 
Tartars had a Fleet of 15000 Ships between 
Corcangui and Caigui, where the River Co- 
moron runs inte the Sea; and that this was 
in the Time of their Emperor Kublai, be- 
fore their taking of Mangi, which is China, 
And we learn from Ldevicus Frois, in his 
account of Japan, that the Faponeſe report 
of the Jezæ or Tartars, that they Saild from 
the Continent to the Ifland of Muteumat, 
which is 15000 Paces from the Kingdom of 
Lageran in Japan. As to the manner of 
their Navigation it is thus deſcrib'd by Thua- 
nus Lib. 67. When in their Rambles, ſays 
«© he, they come to an Arm of the Sea, or 
% a Streighr, they kill their worſt Horſes 
(perhaps now render'd uſeleſs) and with 
e their Skins turn'd the wrong ſide outward, 
and their Ribs inſtead of Timber, they 
& make themſclves Boats, which they ſow 
together with their Horſes Hai, large 
% enough to hold eight Men a-piece, and fo 
« croſs over.” Now here is not only a Con- 
firmation of the poſſibility of their getting 
into America, but alſo another Reaſon aſſign' d 
why they took no Horſes with them, The 
very ſame Objection of no Horſes having 
been found in America, at its firſt a+ 

| - as 
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has likewiſe been oppos'd againſt the Opi- 
nion of its having received part of its In- 
habitants from (bina and Japan, but in anſwer 
to this, Paulus Venetus expreſsly tells us, 
There were then no Horſes in China. | 
Beſides the above mention*d Migrations into 
America, we have an Account of the Peopli 
ſome part of it by an expedition from Wales, 
which it muſt be own'd has more than gueſ- 
ſes to ſupport it, and 1s as follows. Powell, 
in his Hiſtory of that Country, tells us, that 
in the Year of CHRIST 2170, Owen Guinneth 
being dead, and his Sons contending for the 
Government, which was got from them by 
2 Baſtard, one of them, whoſe Name was 
Madoc, took Shipping, and-ſought for new 
Regions in the Ocean; that leaving Spain 
behind him, he bent his Courſe to the Weſt- 
ward, and diſcovered a new World where 
he found many wonderful Things. This, he 
came back, and told to his Countrymen, 
praiſing and extolling the Beauty and Fertility 


of the Place, which he found entirely uninhabit- 


ed; and after that went again with a great Num- 
ber of People of both Sexes, and ſettled Planta- 
tions there; and returning Home, went a 
third time with ten Ships, as Hactluit at- 


firms. Now if this Account be true, and 


there is no Reaſon to diſtruſt it, the Place 
Madoc went to muſt be Virginia, New-Eng- 
land, or ſomewhere thereabouts. In Confir- 
mation of which Peter Martyr affures us, 
that the Yirginians and Gaatimallians uſed 
to celebrate the Memory of one Mader, as 
an Ancient and great Hero amongſt them. 


Aad 
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And in another place he makes mention of 
the Words Matoc-Zungu and Mat- Inga, as 
being in frequent uſe among the Guarimalli- 
ans, in which there is a plain alluſion to 
Madoc, and that with the D ſoftned into J, 
agreeable to the Welch Pronunciation. Theſe 
Welchmen mingling with the barbarous Chi- 
ehimece, one of the moſt uncultivared Na- 
tions in America, it is no wonder they ſhould 
loſe their native Language, and the memo- 

of their Original in the ſpace ef two or 
three hundred Years. 

"Nor muſt we forget what we read, that 
the Spaniards, at their firſt diſcovery of A- 
merica; ound ſome Negroes there; in regard 
to which it is obſervable, what we are told 
by the Null an Geographer, that ſome Moors 
were once fitted out from Lisbon, with Ships 
victualled for many Months, to make diſco- 
veries in the Dart Sea (for ſo the Arabians 
call the Atlantick) and after many Days 
Sail having found ſome Iſlands, they were 
driven by a Storm back to Africa, and thence 
return'd home re infecta. Now, it is probable 
this was not the. only Voyage they made 
on this deſign, and that in tome other they 
might be more ſucceſsful. Or 'tis likely ſome 
Ethiopians might go defignedly or be driven 
into America, a little before the Diſcove- 
ry of it by the Spantards; for that it could 
not be long before 1s apparent, becauſe, al- 
though ſome few Negroes were tound in A- 
merica, yet their Number was fo ſmall, and 
thoſe confin'd to one -place, that it cannot 
be ſuppoſed they could have been there any 

: conſiderable 
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conſiderable time before the Spaniards found 
them in Braſi le. 

Having thus laid before the Reader every 
thing Material that has been ſaid on this 
abſtruſe and difficult Subject, wiz. The fir. 
Peopling of America; and that in as ſhort 
and perſpicuous a Manner as the Nature of 
it ſeems to admit; we hope the whole con- 
fider'd impartially and taken together, not 
only ſufficiently proves our Aﬀertion, That 
America was PeopPd by Colonies from our 
World, bat alfo points out the particular 
Ti * of them with ſome tolerable Exact- 
nes. 


2 8 CHAP. 
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8 CH AP. IL 


The Voyage of COLUMBUS. 


HIS fortunate Diſcoverer was born, ac- 

cording to ſome Writers, at Cicurco, in 
the Territories of Genoua, of an ancient Houſe 
of great Reputation in the time of the Em- 
peror Ortho 2d. But others ſay he was born 
at Savsna; and others again at Narni; for there 
is no agreement amongſt them as to that 
Þarticular, and this great Man, tho' he brought 
a new. World to light, yet left the Place of 
his own Birth and Breeding in ſo much obſ- 
curity, that there needs another Columbus 
to find them out. However this is certain, 
that he conceiv'd a very early Paſſion for 
the Sea, and began both to trade, and make 
Charts for Sea Service, while he was ſtill a 
Yourh. 

The Fame the Portugueze had acquir'd for 
their skill in maritime Affairs eafily drew 
him into thoſe Parts, with a deſign to im- 
3 his Knowledge and his Fortune. There 

e married a Wife, Philippa Mumiz de Pe- 
reſtrello (by whom he had his Son Fame:) 
and Traffick'd to the Coaſt of Guinea, He 
had a competent Knowledge of moſt parts of 

. Littergture, underſtood the Latin Tongue 
(no ſmall Accompliſhment at that Time) and 
was particularly Studious of the Mathemz- 
ticks; being alſo in his Religion very devout, 

trequent 
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frequent in Prayer, obſervant of Faſts, tem- 
perate in Diet, modeſt in Attire, of a becom- 
ing Gravity, courteous in Behaviour, and an 
utter Enemy to all Debauchery and Pro- 
faneſs. Noble Preparatives to great and He- 
roic undertakings, and the only Paſſports 
which can entitle a Man to the care of that 
Providence which alone can crown our En- 
deayours with Succeſs | For, as Purchas juſtly 
obſerves, it is in Earthly as in Heavenly 
Things, The Secret of the Loxp is with 
them "that fear bin, and the meek he will 
Guide in Judgment. 

What motives induc'd him to the Grand 
deſign he afterwards ſo happily accompliſh'd 
we know not; Gomara, Mariana, and others 
report, that a certain Pilot, who had been 
driven by Streſs of Weather upon ſome of 
the American Hunds, gave him the firſt hint 
of a new World there: But this is deſervedly 
eſteem'd the effect of Spaniſh envy; that Peo- 
ple (as remarkable for Jealouſy of Honour 
as Poverty of Merit) not being able to bear 
that an Talian ſhould raviſh this Glory from 
their Country. *Tis probable, that his own 
Mathematical Reaſonings might make him 
conclude, the Poſſibility of finding Inhabi- 
tants on the other fide of the Globe; that, 
conſidering the vaſt Demenfions of the Earth, 
(which are eafily determin'd by the Princi- 
ples of Geometry) and that the known World 
was circumſcrib'd within very narrow Bounds 
it was highly improbable, that all the reſt 
of ſo vaſt a Ball ſhould be cover'd with 
Water, and be an Habitation for Fiſhes, in- 

8 2 ſtead 
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ſtead of Men, who received at the firſt ſo pe- 


cular a charge from the Almighty to mul. 
tiply and repleniſh it. Then the Rotundity 
of the Earth perſuaded him, that the Indies 
in the Eoff might as readily be found by 
the Weſt, by following the Sun, which he 
could never ſuppoſe appointed a circular 
courſe to ſhine tor the chief part on nothing 
but Seas and Deſerts. Experience had alſo 
taught him, both that bf the Portugueze in 
their longer Voyages, and his own in his 
Trade to the Weſt of Spain, that the 
Weſtern Winds holding a conſtant courſe 
Yearly, and that alſo far off at Sea, could 


not but ariſe from ſome Lands further Weſt- 


ward than any yet known. And Martin Fiz- 
cent, a Mariner who us'd the Azores and 
Tercera Iſlands, had told him, that he was 
once Carried four hundred and fifry Leagues 
to the Weſt of Cape St. Vincent, and there 
took up a piece of Wood or Timber wrought 
by Man's Hand, and that, as far as he could 
Judge, without Iron, and this he imagined 
muſt have come from ſome more Weſtern 
Iſland. Pedro Corres, who married his Wite's 
Siſter, had likewiſe ſignified to him, that at 
Puerto Santo he had ſeen a piece wrought after 
the ſame faſhion, brought thither by the Weſ⸗ 
terly Winds; befides very large Canes, ca- 
pable of holdmg two Gallons of Water in 
each Knot, which he ſeat him to ſee; and 
as none- fuch grew in the known Parts of 
the Weſt, and having read of them grow- 
ing in india, he ſuppoſed they might be 
convey'd into thoſe Parts by ſome violent 
| | Weſtern 
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Weſtern Wind, as the Timber had been. The 
Inhabitants of the Azores had alſo aſſured 
him, that certain Pine-Trees had been caſt 
up at Fayal and Graciaſa by ſtrong Weſter- 
ly and N. W. Winds; that, at another time, 
two Canoas had likewiſe been driven u 

the Coaſt of Floras; and the like Number 
of dead Men who by their Faces larger than 
uſual, and different favour, ſeem'd to have 
been Inhabitants of ſome remote and un- 
known Regions. Antonio Lene of Madera 
alſo aſſerted, that being carried in his Carvile 
far Weſtward, he had ſeemed to ſee three 
Iſlands. And another of that Iſland had ſued 
to the King of Portugal in the Year 1484, 
for Licenſe to diſcover certain Land which 
he declared he had ſeen every Year over- 
againſt the Azores. Diego Velaſques likewiſe 
atirm'd to Columbus himſelf, that about forty 
Years before, having been driven very far to 
the Weſt, he there obſerved the Seas and 
Winds ſuch, as if Land could not be far off; 
and another Mariner told him of Land he 
had ſeen far Weſt from IRELAND, and 
which is ſuppoſed to be that now'calld Neu- 
foandland, Petro Velaſco, in going for IA E/ 
LAX D, hadalſo obſerv'd the like; and Fine 
cent Diaz, a Portugueſe Pilot, in his return 
from Guinea, thought he ſaw an Ifland in 
the height of Madera, which was fought for 
afterwards but without Effect. Many others 
gave in their Experiences to the ſame pur- 
pole, if not to (olumbus himſelf, yet to the 
World and the Nation where he reſided, ſo 
that he could not poſſibly miſs the infor- 
mation. Thus 
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Thus, being ſully confirm'd in his Conjec- 
tures that a New-World lay ſomewhere or 
other conceal'd, his next care was to come 
at the ſight of it: And in order thereto, 
to procure ſuch neceſſary Encouragement and 
aſſiſtance, as might render his Attempts ſuc- 
ceſsiul. 

In the firſt Place, therefore, he open'd his 
deſign to his Countrymen the Genoveſe z but 
finding his Propoſals not reliſh'd by them, and 
that a Prop het had no Honour at Home, he ad- 
dreſſed himſelf, in hope of better Fortune, 
to the Court of Portugal. But the Project 
ſucceeded no better at Lisbon than it did at 
Genau; and his Doctrine of a new World 
was much in the ſame reputation amongſt 
them, as that of the Reſurrection was formerly 
at Athens. The King's Mathematicians heard 
him with Scoffs and Banters, as the old Phi— 
loſphers had done St. Paul; and his Propoſal 
was in general looked upon as Vain and im- 
practicable. However his Reaſonings made ſo 
much impreſſion upon ſome of the Portugueſe 
Council, that they thought proper to advile 
the King to try whether he ſpoke truth or 
not. Whereupon a Veſſel was ſent out pri- 
vately, under pretence of a Voyage, to Cape 
Herde, to look after Cslumbus's world, which 
not finding, and being Croſſed with bad wea- 
ther, they returned home without effecting 
any thing. | 

This Clandeſtine uſage giving him a diſguſt 
againſt Portugal, he reſolved to make one more 
Effort (notwithſtanding all theſe diſcourage- 
ments) and that was to try the Temper and 
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Inclinations of the Englib: And according- 
ly he ſent his Brother BurtholomFw to King 
4 the Seventh; but this Meſſenger fall- 
ing into the Hands of Pirates, was foro d 
to ſuſtain himſelf by making Sea. Cards, and 
not being ſo fortunate as to get a Speedy 
hearing of the King, matters were ſo long 
delay'd, that when at length his Suit was 
granted, and his Brother ſent for, he had 
ſped before in Spain. For Columbus _ 
with waiting an Anſwer from England, 
had apply'd himſelf to the Court of 
Spain, which was then engag'd in a War 
with the Moors; when after Dancing atten- 
dance aboye five Years, his anſwer was, that 
the Treaſure of the Nation was ſo far ex- 
hauſted by thoſe Wars, that they could not 
enter into new Expences, but that as ſoon 
as thoſe were over, they would better exa- 
mine his Propoſals and give him all poſſi ble 
diſpatch. $. 

Columbus, though extremely chagrin'd at 
this Anſwer, yet fail'd not in his Conſtancy. 


He apply'd himſelf co the two Dukes of Me- 


dina Cæli and Medina Sidonia who became 
his Advocates:z but to no purpoſe, for they 
could not be heard on his behalf. Twice 
he purpos'd (as his Son Fernand Columbus 
writes) to have put an end to his Fruitleſs 
endeavours in Spain, and to have gone over 
to his Brother to the Engliſb Court. But 
Providence order'd it otherwiſe; for at laſt 
the ſcene chang'd, and the Clergy under- 
taking his Caufe it proſper'd in their Hands. 
Columbus was admitted to the Preſence of 
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their Catholick Maj eſties, where he had a fa- 
vourable Audience and the full grant of his 
deſires z Queen 1/abel herſelf condeſcending to 
pawn her very Jewels to raiſe Money for 
the Expedition: So low, as Purchas . - citing 
was che Treaſure of Spain when Gop offer'd 
them the Weſtern Treaſury, 
Columbus, having thus maſter'd this difficul- 
ty, obſerv'd the ſame Magnanimity in his de- 
mands as he had ſhown in his Perſeverance; 
defiring no Reward, except his Diſcoveries 
were equal to his Promiſe, but then infiſting 
dn no. leſs than the Office and Title of Ad. 
wiral by Sea and Fice-Roy on Land, with the 
tenth of the Profits through all the Seas, 
Iſlands or Firm Lands whatſoever that he 
ſhould: diſcoyer — himſelf during his Life, 
and after to his Heirs and Succefſors ) Which 
(fays Oviedo) he enjoy'd whilſt he liv'd; his 
Son Admiral Fumes or Don Diego Colombo 
after him; and his Nephew. Don Lewis Co- 
lomba at this Day. This agreement was con- 
cluded betwixt him and their Carholick Mu- 
jefties in the Field before Granada, then be- 
ſieg' d by them, in the midſt of the Army, 
the 172th. of April 1492. As if Gop de- 
to reward with this New World, 
their Zeal in rooting Qut the Moors, who 
had poſſeſſed thoſe Parts of Spain above 700 
Years, to the great Scandal of Religion and 
detriment to the Chriſtian Intereſt. a 
The Voyage thus reſolv'd upon, it was not 
long before it was put in Execution. For 
the Court was now as forward in the Proſe- 
cution of the Deſign, as before it had _ 
coo 
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cool and indifferent: Colombus had reaſon'd 
them all into ſuch high Expectations of the 
Succeſs of his undertaking, that they were 
as impatient for his going as he himſelf, 

Accordingly, having got together à ſmall' 
Fleet of three Caravels, he ſet forth from 
Palos, on Friday Auguft 34. Anno Dom. 1492. 
Himſelf commanded the Admiral call'd the 
Santa Maria. Martin Alonzo Pincon was Cap- 
tain, of the Pinta; and his Brother Franciſco 
Martinez Pincon was Maſter, And in the 
third Veſſel, named the Ninna, Vincent Yan- 
nez Pincon was Captain and Maſter, who fur- 
niſh'd half that eighth ſhare of the expence 
which CoLumsBus had covenanted to con- 
tribute. Theſe Officers had under their 
Command, in theſe three Veſſels (ſome ſay) 
an hundred and twenty Men; but according 
to Herary no more than Ninety. 

On the 11th. they had fight of the Cana- 
ries, where they ſtay'd to refreſh themſelves 
at the Je Gomara; but haſted thence on the 
6th. of September, for fear of the Portu- 
gueſe, who had Mann'd out three Caravels 
to take them, 

September the qth. they loſt ſight of Land, 
and, with that their Courages too; many of 


them, with Sighs and Tears, taking their leaves 


of it, as never expecting to ſee it any more. 
Theſe Cowards Coluuzus comforted as 
well as he could, with promiſes of rich 
Diſcoveries; and Sailing. that Day eighreen 
Leagues, he reckon'd no more than fifteen, 
being oblig'd to cheat them thus in his Ac- 

7 | So count, 
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count, to make them believe they were not 
ſo far from Home as indeed they were. 

On the 14th. he obſerved the Variation of 
of the Compaſs, which was the firſt time 
that Phenomenon had ever been conſidered; 
and which every Day grew more and more 
apparent. 

On Sunday the 16th. they ſaw Graſs and 
Herbs, floating on the Water in ſeveral Places, 
of a pale Green colour, and amongſt them 
a live Graſhopper, which at firſt alarm'd them, 
imagining they had met with Lands ſunk 
under Water; but, this Fear ſoon gave way 
to the Hopes of their not being far from 


Land, which ſome were ſanguine enough to 


affirm they ſaw. 

The 19th. theſe Preſages continu'd ; beſides 
which they ſaw an Alcatraz (a kind of a 
Sea-Fowl) and the next Day two, which, 
with the Graſs encreaſing, raiſed their Ex- 


pectations of ſeeing Land, fave that the Graſs 
ſometimes hinder'd their Sailing. 


All this while the Wind had favoured 
their Voyage, but on the 22d. of September 
it came croſs at South-weſt ; and now the 
Spaniards began to be downright impatient, 
murmuring that the former Winds, which 
had brought them thither, would never per- 
mit their return to Spain, and therefore, ex- 
pecting ſoon to become a Banquet to the 
Fihbes, they ſtorm'd at their Admiral, plainly 
telling him, that he thought to make hi 
fortune at the price of their Lives; that they 
had already done their Duty, Sailing further 
from Land than any had done before; — 
ought 
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ought they to be guilty of their own Deaths, 
proceeding they knew not whither, till Pro- 
viſions fail'd them, which already would 
ſcarcely hold out their Return, nor even their 
Veſſels which began to be faulty and to want 
repair. Neither ſpar'd they the King and 
Queen themſelves in their. Paſſion, accuſing 
them with Folly and Raſhneſs, in liſtening 
to ſuch wild Propoſals, and facrificing the 
Lives of their Subjects in ſuch a random 
manner ; and in Concluſion, threatened to throw 
ColumBus over-board if he would not re- 
turn, being reſolyed to ſave themſelves if they 
could, let who would fperiſh. The Admiral, 
on the contrary, endeavour'd to allay this 
Storm with gentle Words, anſwering their 
infolent Threats with the Promiſe of rich 
rewards, on condition they would have a lit- 
tle more Patience; and, to cheat them far- 
ther into a good Humour, as he was talking 
with Vincent Pincon, he ſuddeuly cry'd out 
(as it is ſuppos'd by Agreement) Land, Land, 
on the 25th, of September, which for the 
Preſent fill'd their Hearts with Chear and 
Hope; but that Land -proviag nothing - but 
Clouds, this calm was quickly ſucceeded by 
a more outragious Storm than ever, the Re- 
ſult of which was, that Certumsus, hav- 
iag prolong'd the Time as much as poſſible, 
was forced to promiſe them to return if he 
did not diſcoyer Land in three Days, which 
was the utmoſt ſpace the domineering Sailors 
would allow him. 
The firſt of theſe Days, he perceived by 
the Sun. ſetting that Land was near; upon 
1 2 whcih 
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which he commanded them to contract their 
Sails, and that ſame Night they ſaw Light, 
About two Hours after Midnight, one of the 
Company, nam'd Rodrigo de Triana, diſcover- 
ed Land. This happy ſight was on the 1 17h. of 
October, Anno Dom. 1492. This, when ic was 
Day, they found to be an Ifland of fifteen 
Leagues compaſs, plain and Woody, with a 
great Pool of freſh Water. It was one of 

the Luceyans, calld by the Inhabitants Gua- 
nahani, but by them San Salvador, and was 
about 950 Leagues from the Canaries. Here 
they went aſhore, and having Sung a Te De- 
um on his Knees, with Tears in his Eycs, 
ColumBus took ſolemn Poſſeſſion of it, in 
the Name of their Catholick Majefties King 
Ferdinand and Queen Iſabella, in the pre- 
ſence of Rodrigo de Eſcovedo Notary; the | 
Spaniards, at the ſame Time, acknowledging 
him for Vice- Roy. 

The Natives of the Place took them to 
be Men from Heaven, wondering very much 
at their Whiteneſs, Beards, and Cloathing; 
but above all at their Ships which they be- 
liev'd to be great Animals, The Spaniards 
pave them colour'd Caps, Gluſs-Beads, and 
other Toys; for which they were well paid 
in Commodities of more value. Theſe Peo- 
ple were Naked, of a Middle-ſize, well- pro- 
portion'd Bodies, and had their Hair bound 
up; their natural Complexion was an Olide 
(like thoſe of the Canaries) but Painted 
ome Black, and ſome of other Colours, ei- 
ther in Part, or all over the Body, as beſt 
pleaſed every one's Fancy. They knew not 

the 
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the uſe of Iron, or of Weapons, but Igno- 
cently laid their Hands on the Edges of the 
Spaniards Swords. Their /e abounded. with 
Parrots, which were almoſt the only living 
Creatures ſeen amongſt them. They truck d 
for Corton-Yarn, and had Rings of Gold in 
their Mefrils, which they told the Spaniards 
came from the South, where: they would find 
a King very rich in that Metal. | 

On the 15th. of October they went to a- 
nother Iſland, ſeven Leagues from thence, 
which they call'd Santa Maria de la Con- 
ception; the above-mention'd anders follow. 
ing them at their departure as far as they 
could, ſome in Canoas, and others Swimming 
after them. ; 

The 1yth. they Saild to Fernandina, the 
Women of which Place had ſhort . Carton- 
Coats, from the Navel to the Mid-thigh, to 
cover their Nakedneſs. After this they went 
to another and, which he nam'd Iſabella, 
in Honour of the Queen, and of which (as 
of all the others) he took ſolemn Poſſeſſon; 
obliging his Men in every Place to carry it | 
juſtly and honeſtly towards the Natives. 

Hence he pals'd to Cuba, and went an 
Shore, thinking at firſt it was Zipanga or the 
Aſtatick Japan, being deceiv'd by the Reſ- 
ſemblance of Names, This place, he was. told 
by the Indians he carried with him, afford- 
ed excellent Gold and Pearl, wherefore he 
ſent two Spaniards and as many Indians to 
ſearch the Country, who, lighting on an In- 
dian Town of about 50 Houſes, were extra- 
ordinary well treated there, the People * 
| the 
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the Hands and Feet of rhe Spaniards, and 
honouring them with Incenſe as they went 
along, as if they had been Deities; and, in- 
deed, the ſimple Indians beliey'd them no 
leſs, till experience made them Wiſer, Here 
they ſaw Plenty of Cotton growing of itſelf, 
with ſeyeral ſorts of ſtrange Birds and Trees: 
But the Commodity the Spaniards moſt de- 
fir'd was the Gold which they ſaw the I- 
dians wear in their Noſes; and about this 
they were ſo curious as to ask them ſeveral 

ueſtions, to which the Indians as honeſt- 
ly anſwer'd, CuB AN AC AN; that is, they 
had it from the midſt of Cuba; the Spa- 
niards imagining (becauſe of the Termination 
Can) that they had talk'd of the Great Can 
or Cham of Cathay. 

Here, in hopes of great Succeſs, Martin 
Alonzo Pincon left the Admiral, who quick- 
ly after left Cuba himſelf (which, in hon- 
our of the Prince of Cafile, he call'd 
Juana) and went in queſt of Hiſpaniola, 
which the Natives at that Time call'd Hayti. 
For having enquir'd for Zipungo in Cuba, the 
Indians thinking he had meant Cibav, which 
is one of the richeſt Mines in Hiſpaniola, di- 
refed him thither. They here took a Wo- 
man, a Native of the 1/and, whom treating 
well, and preſenting with Meat, Drink, and 
Cloths, he ſent her back with ſome of his 
Indians to the reſt of the Natives, where ſhe 
became a very ſerviceable Agent on behalf 
of the Spaniards, of whom ſhe reported ſo 
much Good, that a friendly Correſpondence 
was ſoon ſettled between them and the In- 

dians ; 
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dians; the King of the Place, whoſe Name 
was Guacanagari, inviting Cor vu ug vs tocome 
aſhoar. Here alſo he loſt his Principal Ship, 
and erected a Fort (call'd the Nativity) upon 
the Hand, to maintain the Spaniſh Pretenſi- 
ons and Authority, in which he left a Gar- 
riſon of 38 Soldiers. After which, having 
reconcil'd himſelf ro Pincon (the Indians who 
carried the AdmiraPs Letter to him imagin- 
ing ſome Divinity refided in it) he made 
Preparations to return Home; charging his 
Spaniards to behave reſpectfully to Guacana- 
gari, and obligingly to the reſt of the 1n- 
dians, without doing wrong to any one. 
Accordingly on Friday the 4th of January, 
Anno Dom. 1493, they Sail'd from the Port 
of Nativity, In this Voyage, he declares, he 
ſaw three Mermaids leaping a good height 
out of the Sea, Creatures (as he ſays) not 
ſo fair as they are painted, ſomewhat reſſembl- 
ing Women in the Face; of which at other 
times, he affirms, he had ſeen ſeveral on the 


Coaſt of Guinea, And now much more of 


the Coaſts of that large and Hiſpaniola 
came under their view, which they carefully 
obſery'd; and gave Names to divers Capes 
and Harbours, CorumsBus is alſo ſaid, in 
this Voyage, to have taught the Spaniards 
ſeveral Afronomical obſervations of great uſe 
in Sailing, and particularly in regard to the 
Winds, he being the firſt, as it is thought, 
who remark'd the Regularity of the Monſons . 
or Trade-Winds. 

It was ſomewhere in theſe Parts (for he 
put into ſeveral other Places to Traffick 
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with the ' indians) that a Quarrel happen'd 
betwixt the Spaniards and the Natives, which 
came to a ſmall Skirmiſh ; but this Breach 
was ſoon made. up, and the controverſy en- 
ded by the Submiſſion of the Indian King, 
who ſent them his Crown of Gold, with 
uſeful Intelligence and Plenty of Proviſions 
into the Bargain. 

From this Place, which they call'd the 
Gulf de las Flechas, or of Arrows, they ſet 
Sail -on Wedneſday the 11th. of Fanuary, mak- 
ing the beſt, of their way Homewards ; in 
which 'tis Obſervable, that as in their way 
from Spain to the Indies, having the Wind 
favourable, they reckon'd far fewer Leagues 
than they Said, ſo in their return they ac- 
counted many more, CorumBus's Reckoning 
being 150 leſs than theirs. 

In February a violent Tempeſt -overtook 
them, in which Peril, all other Remedies 
ſeeming to fail, they had recourſe to our 
Ladh's Aſſiſtance, vowing Pilgrimages in hon- 
dur of her if ever they came ſafe to Shoar, 

For this they caſt Lots, the firſt of which 
fell on Coru uus himſelf, to go to Gua- 
dalupe; the Second to Loretto, on Pedro de 
Villa; and a Third vow was common to all, 
to March in ſolemn Proceſſion in their Shirts, 
o the firſt Church of our Lady they came 
at. Yet had they Sunk, the World might 
poſſibly have been inform'd of their Diſco- 
veries; for Col uu BUS * Diligence is 

no leſs to be commended than his Devoti- 


on) had provided againſt. all Accidents, by 
Writing an Account of his Voyage at large 
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in Parchment, which he folded in Seur-Cloth 
and put into a Barrel; intending to commit 
it to the care of Providence, by throwing 
it into the Sea, whenever neceſſity ſhould re- 
quire. And fearing that might never be tak- 
en up, he made another Pacquet like the 
firſt, and plac'd it at the top of the Poop, 
to the end that if the Ship ſunk, the Cazk 
might take it's chance, remaining ſtill aboye 
Water. 

But that Providence on which he rely'd 
ftill ſhew'd itſelf his Protector; for on Fri 
day the 15th. of February, at break of Day, 
one Ruy Garcia, from the Round Top, ſaw 
Land bearing FE. N. E. from them. The 
Pilot and Seamen imagin'd it to be the Rock 
of Lisbon, but the Admiral concluded it was 
one of the Iſlands Azores, and tho' they were 
at no conliderable diſtance trom it, yer they 
could not come to an Anchor that Day, by 
reaſon of the Weather. At length, in ply- 
ing about, the Wind being Eaft, they loſt 
fight of that Iſland and diſcover'd another, 
about which they ran ſtruggling, againft 
Wind and Weather, a long Time before they 
were able to make Land, as Corumnuszvus 
himſelf informs us in his Journal; On Sa- 
« turday the 16th of February, at Night, I 
& arrived at one of thoſe Iflands, but could 
* not tell which of them it was by reaſon 
of the bad Weather. That Night I took 
« a little Reſt, becauſe from Wedneſzay till 
« then, I had never Slept, and was lame of 
«& both my Legs, having been continually in 
„ the open Air and Wet, nor was it a little 
Numer VIII U that 
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* that I ſuffer'd from the Scarcity of Pro- 
s viſions. Upon Monday Morning, being at 
© an Anchor, I learn'd from ſome of the 
„ Inhabitants, that it was the Ifland of St. 
&« Mary's, one of the Azores, and all of them 
« were ſtruck with admiration that I had 
« eſcaped, conſidering the terrible Storm 
* which had held for 15 Days, without in- 
* « termiſſion, in theſe Parts. 

Theſe People being informed of the Ad. 
miruls diſcoveries pretended to rejoice, praiſ- 
ing GoD, and three of them came aboard 
wich ſome freſh Proviſions and a Complement 
from the Governor, who was at the Town, 
up in the Ifland; for about that Place, there 
was nothing to be ſeen but an Hermitage, 
which, as they ſaid, was dedicated to the 
Bleſſed Virgin. Whereupon the Admiral and 
all his Crew, remembering the Vow they 
had made the Thurſday before, to go bare- 
foot and in their Shirts, to the firſt Church 
of our Lady they came at, were of Opi— 
nion they ſhould here perform it; eſpecially 
as it was a Place where the People and Go- 
vernor expreſs'd ſo much Tenderneſs for them, 
and as it belong'd to a King who was ſo 
great a Friend to the King of Cafile, Where- 
tore the Admiral defir'd thoſe three Men to 
return to the Town, and cauſe the Chaplin 
who had the Keys of the Hermitage to come 
and ſay Maſs there. This they conſented 
to, and went into the CaravaPs Boat with 
half the Ship's Crew, that theſe might per- 
form their Vow firſt, and being come back, 
the reſt might go and do the like. Rut no 
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ſooner were they landed, barefooted and in 
their Shirts, according to their Vow, but 
the Governor, with abundance of People 
from the Town, who lay in Ambuſh, treach- 
erouſly ruſh'd out upon them, and made them 
Poiſoners, taking their Boat, without which 
he thought the Admiral could never get a- 
way from him. 

The Admiral waited with Patience till a- 
bout Noon; but no Men returning (whereas 
they went off by break of Day) he began 
ro ſuſpect ſome Misfortune had befallen them, 
either at Land or Sea. Therefore, nor 
being able to diſcover the Hermitage from 
the place where he lay, he reſolved with 
his Ship to Sail about a Point whence the 
Church could eaſily be ſeen; which having 
done, he ſaw a Number of Horſemen, who 
diſmounting, went into the Boat 1n order to 
attack the Caraval. 

The Admiral thinking it high Time to 
ſtand upon his Guard, commanded his Men 
to be in a readineſs and arm'd, but to make 
no ſhew of Reſiſtance, that the Portugueſe 
might come the nearer. As ſoon as they 
drew near the Admiral, the Captain of them 
{ſtood up, and demanded a Parley, which the 
Admiral immediately granted, thiaking he 
would, perhaps, come on Board, which if 
he did, he thought he might ſecure him 
without Breach of Faith, ſince his own Men 
had been impriſon'd without Provocation. 

But the Portuguſe would venture no near- 
er than to be heard, when CorumBus told 
him, „ That he was ſurpriz'd at his irrigu- 
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lar manner of treating bin, and to ſee that 
none of his Men came back in the Boat, fince 
they were gone ajhoar upon a ſafe Conduct, 
and the Proffer of Relief; and eſpecially fince 
the Governor himſelf had ſent to welcome him, 
He therefore deſired him to conſider, that be- 
ſi des his doing an Action againft the Laws of 
Honour, and which an Enemy would ſcorn to 
be guilty of; the King of Portugal could not 
chuſe being bighly offended at it, whoſe Sub- 
getts, when they Landed in the Domimons of 
their Catholick Majeſties, or reſided there, 
were treated with the utmoſt Humanity and 
Civility, and were as ſufe as they were in 
Lisbon itſelf; that beſides the King and Queen 
of Spain had given him Letters of Recommen- 
dation to all Princes, Potentates, and Gover- 
nours in the World, which he would ſbew him 
if he would draw nearer ; therefore ſince ſuch 
Letters were receiv'd with reſpett in all Parts, 
and he and the King's Subjects well treated 
on their Account, they ought to be much more 
fo in the Dominions of Portugal, their Prin- 
ces being ſuch near Neighbours and Allies, 
and eſpecially as he was Admiral for Spain of the 
Ocean and Vice-Roy of the Indies he had 
diſcover d; all which he was ready to ſbeu 
him under their Majefties Hands and Seals.” 
Accordingly, at that diſtance, he ſhew'd his 
Commiſſion, and told him, „He might draw 
near without Apprebenſion, for that their Ca- 
tholick Majefties, in regard to the Amity be- 
tween the two Crowns, had firiftly command- 
ed him to pay the utmoſt Civility to ſuch Por- 
tugueſe Ships as he met; adding, that bes 
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he ſhould perſfift in keeping bis Men, yet that 
would not prevent bis returning to Spain, he 
having flill Men enough to carry the Abip to 
Sevill, and to avenge himſelf imo the Bargain 
if he ford him to it; that every one would 
think he merited Chaftiſemem, and that his 
King would be ſure to puniſh him as giving 
Occaſion for a War between him and their Ca- 
tholick Majeſties. as 

The Captain and his Men anſwer'd, that 
they neither knew their Catholick Majeſties, 
nor their Letters, nor fear'd them; but that 
they would make him know what Portugal 
was; which Anſwer made the Admiral ſuſ- 
pet ſome Breach had happened between the 
two Crowns ſince his departure, which he 
blamed himſelf for not having firſt enquired 
into. Ar laſt, as the Boat was retiring the 
Captain ſtood up, when at ſome diſtance, and 
told the Admiral he might go to the Har- 
bour with his Caraval, for that all he had 
done was by order of che King his Maſs 
ter. | 

The Admiral hearing this, call'd all that 
were aboard to bear Witneſs, and ealling to 
the Captain and Portugueſe, Swore he wou'd 
never return from thence till he had taken 
100 Portugueſe and deftroy'd the whole If. 
land. After this he came again to Anchor 
in the Port, the Weather obliging him to it; 
but the next day the Wind ſtill encreaſing, 
and the Place where he lay being unſafe, he 
loſt his Anchors, and was forc'd to ſtandour to 
Sea, towards the Iſland of St. Michael where 


it he could not come to Anchor, he was re- 
FEES | ſolved 
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ſolved to run it out at Sea, not without 
manifeſt Peril, as well becauſe the Sea ran 
high, as by reaſon he had but three able 
Seamen left, and ſome Grummets, all the ref 
being Land-men and Indians who underſtood 
nothing of Sea-affairs. But Supplying the 
want of the Abſent with his own Perſon, 
he paſſed that night with much Fatigue 
and Danger; when perceiving, as ſoon as Day 
appear'd, that he had loſt fight of the Iſland 
of St. Michael, and that the Weather was 
calmer, he reſolv'd to return to the Ifland of 
St. Mary, to endeayour to recover his Men, 
Anchors, and Boat. He came up with it on 
Thurſday the 21/f of January in the Afternoon, 
and preſently after the Boat came off with 
five Men and a Notary, who, upon Security 
given, all went aboard, and it being late, lay 
there all Night. 

The next Day, they told the Admiral, that 
they were ſent by the Captain to know whence 
the Ship really came, and whether they had the 
King of Spain's: commiſſion or Not; which 
being produc'd, they profeſſd themſelves 
ready to ſhow all Manner of Friendſhip, which 
they did becauſe they could ſeize neither the 
ſhip nor the Admiral, and were aftraid of be- 
ing puniſh'd for what they had already done. 
The Admiral, ſuppreſſing his reſentment, 
thank'd them for their civil Offers, and ſhew'd 
them moreover their Catholick Majeſties Ge- 
neral Letter of Recommendation, directed to 
all his Subjects, and to thoſe of other Prin- 
ces; after which the Portugeſe went aſhoar 
well ſatisſy'd, and ſoon after diſmifled the 
8 | Seamen, 
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Seamen, with their Boat, from whom they 
learn'd, that it was reported in the Iſland, 
that the King of Portugal had ſent Orders to 
all his Subjects, to ſecure the Perſon of the Ad- 
miral by any means W hatever. 

On Sunday the 24th. of February, the Ad- 
miral ſet Sail from the Ifland of St. Mary's, 
having a fair Wind for the Voyage, though 
he was in great want of W and Ballaſt, 
which he could not take in by reaſon of the 
badneſs of the Weather. 

But on the 3d. of March ſuch a violent 
Tempeſt aroſe, that after Midnight it Split 
their Sails, which exercis'd their - Devorion 
afreſh, and occaſion'd another vow of Pilgri- 
mage; and this was to ſend one of their Com- 
pany, barefooted and in his Shirt, to our 
Lady of Cinta at Guelva; when the Lot fell 
again upon Columbus, as it his Vows were 
more acceptable to Heaven than thoſe of 
others, or, at leaſt, the Exerciſe of his Pa- 
tience more agreeable. 

Thus they run on without a- Rag of Sail, 
but with bare Maſts, a mighty Sea, high 
Winds and frightful Thunder, each of which 
ſeem'd enough to deſtroy the Curave/; when, 
about Midnight, it pleaſed Go p to give them 
a Sight of Land, which offer'd no leſs dan- 
ger than the reſt; for to avoid being beaten 
to Pieces, or running into Places where they 
might not know how to get off, they were 
fored to make Sail, to -bear up againſt the 
Storm till Day, which appearing, they found 
they were upon the Rock of Lisbon; and 
here Columbus put in, to the great aſtoniſh- 

ment 
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ment of the People of the Country and the 
Seamen, who ran trom all Parts to behold, as 
it were ſome Wonder, a Ship that had eſcap'd 
ſo terrible a Storm. RE 
It was on Monday the 4th. of March that 
he came to an Anchor in the River of Lis- 
bon, whence. he immediately diſpatch'd a 
Mcfſenger to their. Catholick Majefies with 
the News of his Arrival, and another to the 
King of Portugal deſiring leave to go up to 
Anchor before the City, the Place where he 
was not being fate, againſt any that ſhould 
attempt to injure him, eſpecially if they did 
it on pretence of the Kings order, as be- 
lieving by his Ruin they might put a ſtop to 
the King of Spain's Succeſs. 
The next Day the Lieutenant of a great 
Guard Ship, that lay in the Harbour, came 
with his Boat full of Arm'd Men to the Ad- 
miral, requiring him to come along with him 
to give an Account of himſelf to che King's 
Officers, as was practiſs'd by all Ships that 
came into that Harbour. To which he anſ- 
wer'd that the King of Spain's Admirals, of 
which he was one, were not us'd to obey 
juch Summons, or to leave their Ships go 
give an account of themſelves to any Body, and 
that he was determin'd to do his Duty. The 
Lieutenant then deſir'd him at leaſt to ſend 
his Boat ſwain; but the Admiral reply'd, it 
was ſtill the ſame Thing, whether he ſent 
another or went himſelf, and therefore it was 
in vain to expect any ſuch Thing from him. 
The other, being ſenſible he was in the Right, 
defir'd him at leaſt to ſhow him the King of 
| ] Spain's 
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$pain's Letter, that he mighr ſatisfy his Cap- 
tain, which, being a reaſonable requeſt, the 
Admiral immediately granted, and ſhew'd him 
their Cutholick Majeſties Letters, with which 
he appear'd pleas'd, and went back to his 
Ship, co give an Account of what had bap- 
pened to his Captain Atvaro de Acunza, who 
preſently after came on Board the Admiral 
in great State with Trempers, Drems, Fifes, 
Sc. Expreſſing much kindaeſs, wich Libe- 
ral offers of Service. : 

The next Moraging it being known at Li- 
bon, that the Ship came from the ladies, 
ſuch Crouds of People went aboard to hear 
News, and ſee the Iadiam (whom, with o- 
ther Things, Col/umbas had brought with 
him as Teſtimonies of his -Difcoveries) that 
the Veſfel could not contain them, and the 
River was cover'd with Boats, ſome Praiſing 
Gop for ſo great Happineſs, and others 
ſtorming and fretting, and openly accufing 
their King of Increduliry, by whoſe means 
they had loſt the Benefit of ſo rich a Dif 
covery. 

The next Day, the King ſent the Admi- 
ral a Prefear of all ſorts of Refreſhments, 
and at the fame Time order'd his Officers 
to ſupply him with every Thing he ftood 
in need off, either for himſelf or his Men, 
without asking any Pay. 

The Admira ac firſt was not a little per- 
plex d at this Invitation; but conſidering that 
the King had treated him exceeding Conr- 
teouſty, chat he was in Amity with their 
Corholick Mojefties, and befides, not being 

_ willung 
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willing to provoke ill uſage by too much 
Diſtruſt, he Landed, and went to ulparaiſa, 
9 Leagues from Lisbon, where the Court was 
at that Time. NK Fo 8 

He came thither on Saturday, being the 
gth. of March, at Night, when the King 
order'd all the Nobility: of his Court to go 
out to receive him, and being brought into 
his Preſence, did him ſingular Honours, com- 
manding him to put on his Cap and fit down, 
and having with pleaſure heard the particu- 
lars of his ſucceſsful Voyage, offer'd him all he 
ſtood in need of for the Service of their Ca- 
tholick: Majeſties; but at the ſame Time told 
him, that foraſmuch as he had been a Cap- 
tain in his ſervice, he thought thoſe Diſcove- 
Ties and conqueſts belong'd to him. To 
which the Aamiral anſwer'd, that he was fſen- 
fible of no ſuch Agreement with his Majeſty, 
but that he had ſtrictly obſerv'd his Orders 
which were to go neither to the Mines of 
Partugal nor to Guinea. After ſome Time 
ſpent in Diſcourſe of this Kind, the King 
Commanded the Prior of Crate, the moſt con- 
ſiderable Perſon about him, to entertain the 
Admiral, and to treat him with all poſſi ble 
Civility and Reſpect, which was as generouſly 
perform'd as enjoin'd. _ | x: 
Having ſtay'd here all Sunday, and Menday 
till after Maß, the Admiral took leave of the 
King, who -expreſs'd a particular Kindneſs 
for him and made him large offers, ordering 
D. Martin de Noronha to conduct him back, 
. with whom went many other Gentlemen for 
Company to Honour him, aud hear an Account 
of his Voyage. The 
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The Seen alſo, being then in a Monafery 
by which he muſt” paſs in his return to Lis- 
bon, ſent to intreat he would not paſs by 
without ſeeing her, whereupon the Admiral 
waited upon her, and was received in the 
moſt obliging manner, having all the Fayour. 
and Honour ſhewn him that was due to the 
greateſt "Lord. And the , fame” Night a Gen- 


tleman came to him from the King, to let 


him know, that if he choſe to go' by Land 
into Spain, he would provide him Atten- 
dance, and Lodgings all the way, and Fur- 
niſh him wich all Neceffaries as far as the 


Frontiers of Portugal. But this the "Admiral 


declin'd, chuſing rather to return his Thanks 
for the Fayour than accept it. a 

On Wedneſduy the 13 th. of March, two 
Hours after Day-break, the Admiral, impati- 


ent of any longer ſtay, ſet Sail for Sevil, and on 


the Friday following at Noon, arrived at Saltes, 
and came to an Anchor in the Port of Palos, 
whence he had ſet out on the 34. of Aupuft 
the foregoing Year 1492, having been juſt 7 
Months and 11 Days upon. his Voyage. 
Here he was received by all the People 
in Proceſſion, praiſing Gop for his wonder- 
ful Succeſs, which promiſed ſuch a plentiful 
Harveſt to Chriſtianity in General, and fuch 
a vaſt increaſe of Dominions to their Catho- 


Tick Majefties in particular; all the Inhabi- 
tants of the Place eſteeming it a ſingular Ad- 
vantage that the Admiral ſet out from thence, 
and that 'moſt of the Men he took with him 
belongedto it, though ſeveral of them, through 


Pincons Inſtigations, had been very Mutinous 


and troubleſome. X 2 Now 


to meet him; and their Catbolick Majefties 
| | | chemſelyes 
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Now it happen d that When the Admira! 
came to Palos, Pincon was already arrived in 
Galicia, deſigning to £0 by himſelf to Bar. 
celona to carry the News to their Catholick 
Majefties; but they, having intelligence of the 
nyious Temper of the Maa, ſent him ſtrid 
rders not to come thither without his Ad- 
miral, with whom he had been feat to diſ- 
cover, at which he was ſo Mortify'd and 
concern'd, that he returned Sick ro his Na- 
tive Country, where in a few Days he died 
of Grief or rather of Enyy, that infamous 
Paſſion (like all others when carried to Exceſs) 
being as .certain a Poiſon to the Body as to 
the Mind, | | 
But before his Arrival at Palos the Admi- 
ral was ſet out for Sevi/, intending to go 
from . thence to Barcelona where their Cato. 
lick Majefties were, in which Journey he was 
forced to ſtop very often, though for never 
ſo little a while; to fatisfy the Admiration 
of the People, who all the way he went, ran 
in Crowds from the Neighbouring Towns and 
Villages, down to the Road to ſee him, with 
the Indians and the other (at that Time ſtrange 


and unuſual) Things he brought. 


In this Manner he got to Barcelona about 


| the middle of April, having before ſent their 
| Majeſties a particular Account of the happy 
. Succeſs of his Voyage, which was an Extra- 


ordinary pleaſure to them; wherefore, conſi- 
dering the eminent Service he had done them, 


they ordered him a moſt Magnificent Re- 
ception, all the Court aud, Cicy going 


Out 


granted ; not only for what was 
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themſelves fitting in Publick in great State, 
on rich Chairs under a Canopy of Cloth of 
Gold; and when he offered to kifs their Hands, 
they roſe to him, as to a great Lord, made 
a difficulty to give him their Hands, and oblig- 
ed him to fit down. He then gave them a 


brief Account of his Voyage, after which they 


gave him leave to retire to his Appa 
whither he was attended by the whole Court; 
and ſo highly was he Honour'd and Favour- 
ed by their Majeſties, that when the King 
rode in the Streets of Barcelona, the Admi- 
ral rode on one fide of him, and the Infante 
Fortuna on the other: Whereas before, none 
were faffer'd to ride his Majeſty but the 
faid Infante, who was near Kinſman. 
There was now no Occaſion to Sollicite a ſe- 
cond Voyage, orders being immediately ifſued 


for that purpoſe; for their Majeſties were im- 


patient for the Admirals return to Hiſporie- 
4a, as well to relieve thoſe that had been 
left chere, as to enlarge the Colony and ſub- 
due the Iſland, together with all the others 
that either were or ſhould be diſcover'd. 
And now nothing ſeem'd wanting but to 
render their Title to theſe Indian Diſcoveries 
firm and indiſputable, in order to which, by 
Advice of the Admiral, and according to the 
Cuſtom of thoſe Times, their Majefties ſeut 
to Pope Alexander the VI. who then Govern- 
ed the Church, to procure his Approbation 
and conſent for the che ſaid 
ladies; which the Good Father ( as they 
ask'd him for nothing of his own) as readily 
ready, but 
likewiſe 
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likewiſe for all that ſhould be after wards dil. 
cover'd,) within an hundred Leagues from any 
of the Iflands of the Azores, either to the 
:Weſt, or the South, except any Place which 
was then in the actual Poſſeſſion of any Chri- 
tian Prince; ſtrictly forbidding all Kings, 
Princes, Potentates, and others, to intrude 
within thoſe Bounds. Which grant was alſo 
.confirm'd by his "Holineſs: che next Fear in 
in the moſt ample and poſitive Terms. And 
their -Catholick Majeſties, being ſenſible that 
the Admiral had been the real cauſe of all 
this favour granted by the Pope, and that his 
Diſcoyery was both their Original and beſt 
Title to the Poſſeſſion of all choſe: Countries, 
were pleas'd immediately to gratify him at 
Barcelona, on the 28th of May, by granting 
him a new Patent, or rather an Explanation 
of the Old one, — they confirm'd to 
him and his Heirs all they had before grant- 
ed, and that in Terms ſo full of Royal Gra- 
titude and Eſteem, as reflected as much Ho- 
nour on themſelves, as on 3 Ferſon they 
delighted to Hondur.. 
Affairs thus ſettled, and every ching ne- 
ceſfary for che Peopling theſe new 1 Domini- 
ons being in a Readineſs, the Admiral took 
leave of their- Cathalick Maj eſties, and de- 
parte from Barcelona for Seil in the Month 
of June, Where being come, he ſo haſtened 
the fitting out the Fleet their Majeſties had 
torder'd. him to provide, that in a ſhort Time 
he had Seventeen Ships, great and ſmall, rea- 
dy to Sail, well ſtored with Proviſions, and 


1 _ Thing * * the Colony, 
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as - Handicra it {men - of all ſorts, Tabourers, | 
n to Till the Eand, Sr. Befides 
which the Fame of the Gold and other Riches 
of thoſe Countries, had drawn together fo 
many Gentlemen- and other Perſons' of Note, 
that it was thought neceſſary to reſtrain their 
Numbers, at leaſt till it appeaf'd how Things 
would ſucceed in thoſe Parts, and till the Af- 
fairs of the Colony were ſettled. upon a ſu- 
rer Footing. Yet notwithſtanding this In- 
junction, No leſs than 1500 Perſons went on 
Board (all ſorts included) among whom ſeve- 
ral Carried Horſes, - Aſs, and other Beafts, 
which afterwards proved of ſingular Service 
and advantage to the Planters in thoſe Coun® 
tries. 

The Atmiral, thus Furniſhed, welthed Ani 
chor in the Road of Cadiz, where his little 
Fleet had been fitted cut, on Wedneſday" the 
25th. of September, in the year'r493; ah Hour 
before-Sun-riſing; and ſtood Sduth- weſt for the 
Canary I/lands, intending there to Cake | in Such 
Refreſhments as he wanted. 

On the 28th. of September, beidig' 100 Leagues 
from Spain, abundance of Land- Forli came 
on Board the Admirals ſhip, as Turt je Doves, 
and ſeveral other Sorts of ſmall- Birds, which 
ſeemed to be paſſing over to Winter in Africk, 
and to come from the [/ands Azores. 

On Medueſduy the 2d. of Octaber, he came 
to an Anchor at Gran. Canarig; and at Mid- 
night Sail'd again for Genera, where he Ar. 


rired on the 5th. of, Octeber, and, being un⸗ 
Willing to loſe Time; gave orders for the i im- 


mediate taking in Whatever che Fleet ſtood 0 
need of. K 
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On Monday the 7th, of October, he conti- 
nued his Voyage towards the Indies, having 
firſt delivered a Seald Commiſſion to every 
Ship, with Orders not to 2 them unleſs 
chey thou 4 ſhould be ſeperated from him by ftreG 
eat 


er; for as theſe Commiſſions con. 


tained an Account of the Courſe they were 
to Steer, to come to the Town of the Ma- 
tivity in Hifpanicla, he was very unwilling 
that Courſe ſhould be known without the 
utmoſt Neceſſity. 

They Sail'd with a fair Gale till Ther/day 
the och. of Cllobrr, wheo being 460 Lang 
Weſt of Gamara, he was ſurpriz'd, as vel 
as the whole Crew, that they had not yet 
met with Get Vo of thoſe Weeds they had ſeen 
in the firſt „ When they were out but 
250 Leagues. bat Day alſo and the next, 
a Swallow flew about the Fleet. 

Qn the Saturdaꝝ following, at Night, the 
were viſited by the * Body of St. E/ Elms, which 
2 wich 115 lighted Candles on the Round- 

op, and llow'd by a terrible Tempeſt 
of Thunder ye” Rain. 

The 2d. of November, at Night, which was 
alſo on a Saturday, the Admiral, obſerving a 

great 
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Caſtor and Bale. The Roman. Catholick Scamen ae 
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great Alteration in the Sky and Winds, and 
taking Notice of the exceſſive Rains, concluded 
that he was certainly near ſome Land, where- 
fore he cauſed moſt ot the Sails to be ſurled, 
and commanded all to be upon the Watch; nor 
without Reaſon, for the next Morning juſt as 
Day began to break, they ſaw Land ſeven 
Leagues to the weſtward, which was a high 
Mount ai nous Mand, and which he call'd Domi- 
nica, on Account of its being diſcover'd on a 
Sunday. | 
A- while after they ſaw another Iſland north- 
eaſt of Dominica, and then another, and after 
that another more northward. For which ex- 
traordinary Succeſs, all the Men aſſembling 
together, ſung the Salve Regina, and other 
Prayers and Hymns, wich great Devotion, gir- 
ing Thanks to Almighty Go d, for that in 20 
Days after their Departure from Gomara, they 
had made that Land, judging the Diſtance be- 
tween them to be 750 or near 800 Leagues. 

Here finding no convenient Place to come to 
an Anchor on the Eaſt - ſide of the Iſland Domi- 
nica, they ſtood over to another Iſland, Which 
the Admiral call'd Marigalante, after the Name 
of his Ship; where landing, he again, in the 
moſt ſolemn Manner, confirm'd the Poſſe ſſion 
he had in his firſt Voyage taken of all the Iſlands 
and Continent of the WVef-Indies, for their Ca- 
tholtck. Majefttes. * 

On Monday the 4th of November, he ſail'd 
from the Iſland Marigalante northwards, by 
another great Iſland, which he called St. Mary 
of Guadalupe, both from the Remembrance of 
* Vow, and at the 9 made to him * 

| che 
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the Friars of the Houſe of that Name, to 
whom he had engag'd his Promiſe to call ſome 
Iſland by the Name of their Monafery. 
Going aſhore on this Iſland, to view a Kind 
of Town which they ſaw at a little Diſtance, 
they found it entirely empty, the People being 
all fled to the Woods, except a few Children, 
to whoſe Arms they ty'd ſome Baubles in hopes 
of alluring their Parenrs when they return'd, 
In the Houſes they found Geeſe like ours, and 
a great many Parrots, with red, green, blue, 
and white Feathers, as big as ag ordinary Cock, 
They alſo met with Plenty of Pomptons, and a 
Sort of Fruit which look'd like a green Pine. 
Apple, but was much bigger, and folid within 
like a Melon, and much ſweeter both in Taſte 
and Smell. Theſe grow wild in the Fields, on 
long Stalks like Lillies, or Aloes. They alſo 
ſaw ſeveral other Sorts of Fruits and Herbs 
very different from ours, with Beds or Ham. 
macks, of Cotton, Nets, Bous, Arrows, and 
ſeveral other Things of the ſame Kind; of all 
which the Admiral would not ſuffer his Men to 
take the leaſt Trifle, that the Indians might be 
the leſs afraid of the Chriftuns. Bur what they 
moſt wonder'd at, was an Ten Pan which they 
found, as not being able to gueſs how it ſhould 
come there. Tho” this may eaſily be accounted 
for if we conſider, © that the Indians of the Iſland 
of Guadalupe being Caribbees, and making their 
Excurſions to rob, as far as Hiſpaniolu, might, 
perhaps take this Pan from the Chriſians that 
were left behind, or from the Indians of Hiſpa- 
niola; or they mi A en} carry away the 
Hulk of the Ship the Admiral loſt, to make uſe 
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of the Iron; or it might be the Remainder of 


ſome other Wreck, carried thither by the 


Wind and Current from our Parts. But be | 


that as it will, chey left it together with the 
reſt, and return'd to their Ships. | | 
The next Day, which was Tueſday the 5th 
of November, the Admiral again ſent two Boats 
aſhore to endeavour” to ſeize ſomebody” that 
might give him an Account of the Country, 
and inform him how far off, and which way 
Hiſpaniola lay. Each of theſe Boats return'd 
with a Youth, who agreed-in ſaying they were 
not of that Iſland, but of another called Bor- 
riguen (now St. Fohn) and that the Inhabiranrs 
of that Iſland of Guadalupe were Caribbees or 
Canibals, who had brought them Priſoners 
from their own Iſland. | 
. Soon after this, the Boats returning to Shoar, 
to take up ſome Chriſtians they had left there, 
found ſix Women in their Company, who had 
fled to them from the Caribbees, and came of 
their own accord aboard the Ships. Theſe the 


Admiral, to allure: the Iſlanders, would not 


keep aboard, but gave them Glaſ5- Beads and 
Bells, and had them ſer aſhore againſt their 
Wills. Nor was this done unadviſedly, for as 
ſoon as they were landed, the Caribbees, in the 
ſight of the Cbriſtians, took away all the Ad- 
miral had given them. Wherefore, either for 


the Hatred they bore the Caribbees, or for the. 


Dread they had conceived of them, a-while af- 
ter, when the Boats return'd for Wood and 
Water, the aforeſaid Women got into them, 
intreating the Seamen to carry them aboard 
the Ships, giving them to underſtand by 

11 Signs, 
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Signs, that thoſe People were Man- Eaters, and 
had made Slaves of them, and that therefore 
they would not ſtay with them; ſo that the 
Men, being mov'd with their Diſtreſs and Im- 
portunity, carried them back to the Ships, 
with two Children and a young Man who had 
likewiſe made his Eſcape from the Caribbees ; 
theſe unfortunate Wretches rather chuſing to 
themſelves into the Hands of People they 
never ſeen, and who were eatire Strangers 

to their Nation than to remain amongſt thoſe 
whom they knew to be ſo exceedingly wicked 
and cruel, and who had eaten their Husbands 
and Children; for as to the Women they take 
they do not kill and eat them, but keep them 
for Slaves. = | 
They were told by one of theſe Women that 
there were ſeveral Iflands towards the South, 


fome inhabited and fome not, which the and 


the other Women agreed in calling Giamacbi, 
Cairvaco, Huino, Buriari, Arubeira, Sixibei. 
But the Continent, which they ſaid was ve 
large, they call'd Zuunta, which was likewiſe 
the Name given it by the People of Hiſpaniola; 


becauſe formerly Cunoes were us'd to come 


from thence, to trade with abundance of young 
Boys, of whom they ſaid there were two Thirds 
in one of the adjacent Iſlands. They alſo told 
them that one of the Kings of the Country 
whence they fled, was gone with ten great Ca- 


noes, and 300 Men to make Inroads into the 


neighbouring Iſlands, and take People to eat. 
The ſame Women likewiſe deſcrib'd to them 
where the Ifland Hiſpaniela lay; for though 
the Admiral had put it down in his Sea-chart, 
9 a yet 
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yet for his greater Certainty he would hear 
what the People ſaid of it in that Country. 
He would immediately have directed his 
Courſe that Way; but being told that one 
Captain Mark, with eight Men was gone a- ſhore 
without his Leave, before „ and was: not 
yet return'd, he was forced to ſend out ta look 
tor them, though invain, for by Reaſon of che 
vaſt Thickneſs of the Trees, chere was no find- 
ing them. Wherefore the Admiral, that they 
might not be loſt, or that he might not be ob- 
liged to leave a Ship behind to take them in, 
which might afterwards loſe her Way to H 
paniola, concluded to ftay there till the neus 
Day; and becauſe che Country, as has been al- 
ready obſerv'd, was full of vaſt Woods, be or- 
der'd thoſe who went to ſeek them again, thar/ 
they ſhould carry Trumpets and Musters to 
bring them to the Noiſe. But this was alſo to 
no purpoſe, for the Men having ſtray*d/ all that 
Day, return'd to their Ships without hearing 

the leaſt News of them. e enen 
It was; now Thurſday, and as no News had 
been heard of chem fince Tue/day, and as they 
went without Leave, the Admiral reſolv'd to 
perſue his Voyage, or at leaſt to make a Shew- 
of doing ſo, that it might be a Terror to others; 
but, at length, at the Intreaty of ſome of their 
Relations and Friends he conſented to ſtay, and 
commanded that the Ships in che mean- time, 
ſnould take in Wood and Water, and that the 
Men ſhould waſh their Linnen. He then ſent 
Captain Hu jeda wich forty Men, to look after 
thoſe that were ſtray d, and to ſeareh into che 
Nature of the Country, who found Plenty of 
q Maftich, 
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Maftick, Sandal, Aloes, Ginger, Frankincenſe, 
and ſeveral Trees in Taſte and Smell like Cin- 
namon; with abundance of Cotton, and ſeveral 
Falcons, two of which, in particular, they ſaw 
perſuing the other Birds, They likewiſe ſaw 
a great many Kites, Herons, Turtles, Partridges, 
Geeſe, and Nightingals,: and affirm'd that in tra- 
velling ſix Leagues, they had croſſed 26 Rivers, 
ſeveral of which were very deep. Though as 
they were 
their Way was ſo very uncouth, it is moſt pro- 
bable that many of theſe Rivers were one and 
the ſame, only croſſed by them at different 
Places. Mean -time while they were admiring 
what they ſaw, and ſeeking about for the Strag- 
theſe laſt return'd tothe Ships, on Friday 
the8th of November, without having been met 
by any that look'd for them, excuſing them- 
ſelves that the thickneſs of the Woods was the 
Occaſion of their having been loſt. Bur the 
Admiral being reſoly'd to make them Examples, 
commanded the Captain to be thrown into Irons 
for his Preſumption, and the reſt to be puniſh'd 
by leflening their Allowance of Provifions. He 
then went a-ſhore to view ſome Houſes, where 
he ſaw all the Things above-mention'd, and in 
rticular, a great deal of Cotton ſpun and un- 
pun, with Looms to weave, and abundance of 
Mens Skulls hung up, and Baskets full of Mens 
Bones. Tis obſeryable that theſe Houſes were 
handſomer, and better ſtor'd with Proviſions, 
and other Neceſſaries for the Uſe of the Indians, 
than any of thoſe the Admiral ſaw in the Iſlands 

in his former Voyage. | 
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On Sunday the roth of November, he weighed 
Anchor, and faiFd with the whole Fleet along 
the Coaſt of Guadalupe, towards the North- 
Weſt, for Hiſpuniola, and diſcovered the Iſland 
Monſeratte, which he called by that Name,'be- 
cauſe of its Height, and which, he was told by 
the Indians he had on board, had been depo- 
pulated by the Caribbees or Canibals, who had 
devoured the Inhabitants, _ * 
Hence he proceeded to St. Mary Redonda, 
which he called by that Name, on Account of 
its being round, andthe Shore ſo upright, that 
it ſeemed inaccefſible without the Help of Lad- 
ders. This Iſland the Indians called Ocamanito. 
He next came to St. Maria la Antigua, which 
is an Iſland about 28 Leagues in Extent. When 
{til holding on his Courſe North-weſt, he diſ- 
covered ſeveral other Iſlands towards the North, 
and lying North-weſt and South-eaſt, all very 
high and over-run with Woods, in one of 
which they caſt Anchor, and called it St. Mar- 
tin. Here they drew up ſeveral Pieces of Coral 
ſticking to their Anchors, which flatter d them 
with the Hopes they ſhould find extraordinar 
Riches in thoſe Parts; but the Admiral, . 
otherwiſe very curious in his Enquiries, Was 
reſolv d to perſue his Voyage towards Hiſpa- 
niola, to relieve thoſe he had left there; but 
meeting with bad Weather, he was forced to 
come again to an Anchor, on Thurſday the 13th 
of November, in a certain Iſland, where he com- 
manded ſome” Indians to be feiz'd, that he 
might learn whereabout he was. 1 
As the Boat, ſent on this Errand, was re- 
turning to the Fleet with four Women and 


three 
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dee Children, whom the Sailors had taken, 
ſhe met with a Canoe, in which were four 
Men and one Woman, who perceiving there 
was no way to eſcape grew delperate, and 
wounded to of the Chriſtians with their Ar- 
rows, which they let fly with ſuch Force and 
Dexterity, that the Woman ſhot a Target quite 
through; but the Boat furiouſly boarding her, 
the Canoe over-ſet, and the Indians were all 
taken ſwimming in the Water, one of which, 
a3 he ſwum, ſhot ſeveral Arrows, as if he had 
Fon upon dry Land. All theſe Men had their 
Privy-Members cut off, having, it ſeems, been 
taken before by the Caribbees, whotreated them 
in this _— far 5 ſame deer as we do 
Capons, that they might grow the plumper, and 
Se pleaſing mths Fate. 8 ein . 
The Admiral, departing from hence, conti- 
nued his Voyage N. W. diſcovering as he ſ ©: 
fail'd above fifty Iſlands, which he left to the 5 
Northward. bi of theſe he called 
St. Urſula, and the others the 11000 Virgins, 
He next came to an Iſland which he call'd 
St. Jobn Baprif, but which was called by the 1 
Indions Borriguen, and anchored with his Fleet I. 
in a Bay on the Weſt-fide of it, where they . 
took ſeveral Sorts of Fiſh, as Skate, Olaves, © 
Pilchards, and Shads; and ſaw a great many) 
Falcons, and Buſhes like wild Vines. Alſo 3 
little more to the eaſtward ſome of the Sailors 
diſcover'd feveral ; Houſes handſomely built, 
Alter the Indian Faſhion, with a Square before 
them, and a broad Read down to rhe Sea, with 
Towers made of Cane on both, Sides, and 
the Tops of them beauifully * with 
reens. 
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Greens. And at the End next the Sea, was a 
lofry woll- built Gallery or Balcony that would 


contain ten or twelve People. 

At length on Friduy the 12th of November, 
the Admiral came up with the North-Side of 
Hiſpaniola, where he immediately ſent aſhore 
at Samana, one of the Indians, a Native of that 
Part of the Country, whom he had brought 
with him out of Spain, and who, having him- 
ſelf been converted to the Chriſtian Religion, 
had offered to bring all the reſt of the Indians 
to ſubmit to the Goyernment of the Chriftians. 

After this the Admiral continued his Voyage 
towards the Town of Auvidad, or the Nati- 
vity, when arriving at Cape Angel, ſome In- 
dians came on board, to barter their Commo- 
dities with the Chriſtians. Coming afterwards 
to an Anchor in the Port of Monte Chrifto, a 
Boat that went a-ſhore, found near a River the 
Bodies of two dead Men, one of which ſeem'd 
to be young, and the other old, the latter hay- 


ing a Rope about his Neck of a Kind of Broom, 


or Furze, with his Arms extended, and his 
Hands ty*d to a Piece of Wood, in the Form of 
a Croſs, which they look'd upon as a bad Omen, 
though they could not diſtinguiſh whether they 
were Chrifians or Indians. 

The next Day, being the 26th of November, 
the Admiral ſent Men aſhore in ſeveral Places; 
and the Indians came very readily and friendly 
to converſe with the Chrifians, and touching 
the Spaniards Shirts and Doublets, call'd them 
by their Names in Spaniſh, to ſhow they were 
not ignorant how thoſe Things were named; 
which, in a great meaſure, delivered the Ad- 
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mira from the Uneaſineſs and Jealouſy he had 


conceived on Account of the , dead Men, a; 
Judging * that if thoſe People had dealt trea- 
cherouſly by the Chrifians he'had left 'there, 


they would not have come ſo familiarly and 


boldly aboard his Ships. | 

But the next Day as he lay at Anchor near 
the Town of Navidad, or the Nativity, a little 
after Midnight, a Canoe with ſome Indians 
came to the Fleet, and enquir'd for the Admi. 
ral, when being told he was there, and deſir'd 
ro come on board, they refuſed, ſaying they 


were determined not to go aboard till they both 


faw and knew him. Whereupen the Admiral 
coming to the Ship's Side, two of them imme- 
diately went up co him with two Masks, which 


they preſented to him in the Name of the Ca- 


cigue Guacanagart, who likewiſe ſent a great 
many Commendations. They were then ask'd 
by the Admira concerning the Chriftrans he 


had left there, to which they anſwer'd that 
ſome of them were dead of Diſtempers, and that 


others, parting from their Companions, were 
gone into other Countries, but that all of them 
had taken four or five Wives. Though the 
Admiral eaſily gathered from their way of 


Speaking, that all or moſt of them were dead, 


yet he did not think proper to take Notice of it 
at that Time, but tent back the Indians the 
ſame Night with his Compliments, and a Pre- 
ſent of ſome Toys for Guacanagari, not forgets 
ing ſome Baubles for themſelves. 

Nor was he in the leaſt miſtaken in his Gueſs; 
for on Thurſday the 28th of November,. about 


Evening, coming into the Port, before the 


Town 
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Town of Navidad, or the Natrvity, he found 
it entirely burnt to the Ground. Nor was 
there a ſingle Iudian to be ſeen that Day in all 
the Country thereabout. ' - | 

Being extre meiy concern'diat this mortifying 
Sight, the next Morning he went aſhore to ſee 
the Ruins of the: Houſes and Fort, where he 
found nothing belonging to the Chriſtians, ex- 
cept a few tatcer*d Cloaths, and ſueh other Kind 
of Refuſe as 1s uſually .met with in a Place plun- 
der'd: and deſtro d. | 

All this while he ſaw no-botly to make the 
leaſt Enquiry of, wherefore in hopes of getting 
[ntelligence, he went with ſome Boats up a 
River that was not far off; ordering his Men in 
the mean-time to cleanſe the Well he had made 
in the Fort, thinking to find Gold in it, becauſe 
at his Departure, fearing what might happen, 
he had commanded thoſe he left behind, to 
hide all Gold they could get together in that 
Well, but nothing was found in it. Nor was 
the Admiral more ſucceſsful with his Boats, for 
he could not take one [ndian, all the People, 
where he came, leaving their Houſes and fly- 
ing to the Woods. 83 

He return'd therefore to Navidad, where he 
found, .in the Fields near the Town, the Bodies 
of eight Chrifians, and three others, who ſeem'd 
to have been dead abour a Month, and whom 
they knew to be Chrifians by their Dreſs, when 
juſt as they were going to ſearch4or ſome other 
Tokens or Writings' of the -Dead, a Brother 
of the Cacigue Guacanagari came with ſome 
Indians to talk with the Admiral. Theſe, who 


could ſpeak ſome Words of Spuniſb, and knew 
L 2 | the 
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the Names of all the Chrifians that had been 
left there, told the Admiral, that his Back was 
no ſooner turn'd, than they began to fall at 
Variance amongſt themſelves, and to take, 
every one, as much Gold and as many Women 
as they could get; whereupon Quarrels ariſing, 

Peter Gutierres and Eſcovedo, kill'd one James, 
after which, they, with nine others in their 
Company, fled with their Women, to a Cacigue 
named Caunabo, who was Lord of the Mines, 
and had kill'd them all. That ſome Time after 
the ſaid Caunabo, coming with a great Force to 
Navidad (where there was then only James de 
Arand with ten others, left to defend the Fort) 

had in the Night fir'd the Houſes where the 
Chriſtians lived, who for Fear of him fled with 
their Women to the Sea, where eight of them 
were drowned, and three died on Shore, whole 
Bodies they ſnew'd; adding, that Guacanapart 
himſelf, fighting with Caunabo in Defence of 
the Chriffians, was wounded and put to Flight. 

This Account was likewiſe confirmed by 
ſome Spaniards ſent by the Admiral to enquire 
farther in the Country, who coming to the 
Town where Guacanagart lay ill of his Wound, 
he gave them exactly the ſame Account in re- 
gard to the Behaviour and Death of the Chri- 
ftians ; deſiring them, as he was prevented by 
his Wound from waiting upon the Admiral, to 
tell him he ſhould take it very kind it he would 
come to ſee him. 1 
Accordingly, the next Day the Admira! paid 
him a Viſit, when, with great Signs of Sorrow, 
the Cacique repeated to him all that had hap- 
pen'd,. as related above; adding, that he — 
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his Men had been all wounded in Defence of the 
Chrifttans, as appear'd by their Wounds, which 
were given, not by Chrifian Arms, but with 


| Aragayas, or wooden. Swords, and Arrows 


pointed with Fiſh Bones. Aenne Amen 
This Diſcourſe over, he preſenied the Ad- 
mira with eight Strings of ſmall Beads, of 
white, green, and red Stones, a String of Gold 
Beads, a regal Crown of Gold, aad three little 
Calabaſhes full of Gold Sand; in return of 
which the Admiral gave him abundance of our 
European Toys, with which he was ſo extremely 
pleas'd, that, though he was very ill, yet he 
would needs wait upon him to the Fleet, where 
he was handſomely entertain'd, and highly 
delighted to ſee the Horſes, of which the 
Chriſtiuns had before given him an Account. 
The Admiral now reflecting upon the above- 
mention'd Diſaſters which had befallen his 
Men, with the Ruin of his Fort, and the Loſs 
of his Ship, and conſidering that not far off 
there were better and more conimodious Places 
to plant a Colony. On Saturday the th of De- 
cember, he ſail'd with the whole Fleet eaſtward, 
and about Evening caſt Anchor not far from the 
Iſlands of Monte Chriſto, and the next Day at 
Monte Chriſto, among thoſe ſeven little low 
Iſlands, whereof mention has been already made 
and which, though they are without Trees, 
are nevertheleſs exceeding pleaſant; for even 
now in the Depth of Winter, they found there 
Variety of Flowers, with Neſts of Eggs and 
young Birds, and all other Things that might 
be expected in Summer. Mo tarts WW * c 
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From hence he went to Anchor before à 
Town of Indians, where reſolv'd to plant a Co- 
lony, he landed with all his Men, Proviſions, 
Sc. in a Plain near a Rock, on which a Fort 
might convenjently be erected, and there built 
a Towh, and call'd it abella, in honour of his 
Royal Miſtreſs Queen I/ abe. 
his Place was judged the more convenient, 

as the Port Was very large, though expoled to 
the North-weſt, and had a moſt charming Ri- 
ver about a Bow-ſhot from it, from which Ca- 
nals or Water might be drawn to run through 
the Middle of- the Town, and a little beyond 
was a great open Plain, from which the Indian, 
ſaid the Mines of Cibao were not very remote. 

For theſe Reaſons the Admiral was ſo intent 
upon ſettling the faid Colony, that what with 
the Fatigue he had endured at Sea, and the daily 
Toll he underwent here, he fell ſick of a linger- 
ing Ulneſs, which held him from the 11th of 
December till the 12th of March 1494. During 
which Time, having order'd the Affairs of the 
Town in the beſt Manner he could, he ſent one 
Hlonze de Hojeda, with fifteen Men to ſeek out 
the Mines of Cihao. | 
After this, on the 2d of February, he gave 
Permiffion to twelve Ships of the Fleet to re- 
turn to Caſile, under the Command of one 
Captain Anthony de Torres, whoſe Siſter was 
Nurſe to Prince John, a Perſon of great Expe- 
rience and Honour, and in whom their Catho- 
tick Majeffies and the Admiral very much con- 
fided. By this Gentleman he ſent an Account 
in Writing of every Thing at large, that had 
happened in this ſecond Voyage, with the na- 
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ture of the Country, and what farther was ne 
ceſſary for the Preſervation and Profjecteyr of 
the Colony. 19441 Lülnni 

Not long after Hojeda return'd\ from bis 
Diſcovery, and giving an Account of his Jour- 
ney, ſaid, That the ſecond Day after his De- 

arture from Iſabella, he lay at the Paſs of a 

ountain, which was very difficult of acceſs, 
but that afterwards, at almoſt every ry Lg 
Diſtance, he met with Cacigues, who had 
very courteous to him, and that continuing his 
Journey, he arriv'd, on the 6th Day after he 
ſet out, at the Mines of Cibao, where the In- 
dians immediately, in his Preſence, took up 
Gold in a ſmall River, as they had done in 
many others of the ſame Province, where he 
atirm'd there was Plenty of Gold. 

This News ſo much reviv'd the Admiral, chat 
though he was hardly recover'd of his Sickneſs, 
yet he reſolv'd to go aſhore, that he might 
obſerve the Diſpoſition: of the Country, and 
the better concert what was proper to be done. 

Accordingly on Wedzeſday the 12th of March, 
he ſet out from Iſabella for Cibad, to ſee the 
Mines, with all his Men that were in Health, 
both on Foot and on Horſe-back, leaving a 
convenient Guard in the two Ships and three 
Cirayels, that remain'd of the Fleet, and” 
caufing all the Ammunition and Tackle belong- 
ing to the other Ships, to be put aboard his 
own, that none of his People might have an 
Opportunity to rebel, as ſome of them had at- 
tempted to do whilſt he was ſick. For many 
having undertaken this Voyage with a Perſua- 
lion that as ſoon as ever they landed, they 

mighc 
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k+— load themſelves with Gold, and fo im. 
mediately return Home with immenſe Riches; 
finding they fell ſhort of their Expectations 
Gold, wherever it is found, requiring Time, 
rouble, and Labour to zather It) and being 
- Moreover diflatisfied and offended at the Build- 
ing che New Town, and weary of the Diſeaſes, 
the Climate and Change of Diet occafion'd 
amongſt: them, they had privately conſpired to 
leave the Admiral, and ſeizing the Ships that 
remain'd, by main Force, to return with them 
into Spain. The chief Ringleader and Head of 
this Conſpiracy was one Bernard de Piſa, who 
had been an Officer of Juſtice at Court, and 
went that Voyage with the Character of their 
Carholick Majeffies Controuler; wherefore: the 
Admiral, when inform'd of it, would not puniſh 
him any 'etherwiſe than by ſecuring him aboard 
a Ship, till he could conveniently ſend him 
into Spain, with his Proceſs drawn up, as well 
for Mutiny, as for having writ a falſe and ſcan- 
dalous Information againſt the Admiral, Which 
he had hid ina private Part of the Ship: 
Having, therefore, ſettled all theſe Affairs, 
and left ſome Men both at Sca and aſhore, to- 
gether with his Brother Don Fames Columbus, 
to look after the Town and Fleet, he ſer for- 
wards towards C:h4o, carrying along with him 
all the Neceſſaries requiſite to build a Fort, 
that he might keep that Province under, and 
ſecure the Chrifians he ſhould leave there to 
gather Gold, againſt any. Attempts or Deſigns 
of the Indians. And the more to terrify them, 
and take away all hopes, that they might act 


in the Admirals Preſence as they had done in 
his 
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The: American TRAVNELL ER. 185 
his Abſence by the Chri#ians he had left among 
them; he carried along with him all the Men 
he could, that chey might in their on Towns, 
ſee the Power of che Chri#iuns, and be ſenſible 
that whenever any Wrong was done to a-fingle 
Man of his travelling through the Country, 
there was a Force ſufficient to chaſtize it, and 
to appear ſtill che more formidable, when he 
paſs'd through their Towns, hagnade his Men 
märch witch their Arms, in Rank and File, as 
is uſual in Time of War, wich their Trumpets 
ſounding and Colours fly ing. | | 
In this Manner he march'd from Jabella 
along the Banks of the River near that Town, 
and about a League farther croſs'd anocher leſs 
River, and went to lie that Night three Leagues 
oft in-a Plain, divided into pleaſant Fields, and 
reaching to the Foot of a craggy Hill which 
they were to pals over, and which was about 
two Bow-Shots in Height. This he called Pu- 
erto de los Hidalgos, or the Gentlemens Parr 
(the Speniards calling the Paſſes of Mountains, 
Ports) becauſe ſome Gentlemen were. ieat be- 
fore to order this Road to 'be made, which was 
the firſt Road made in the Indies, for the Ja- 
dians themſelves only make their ways broad 
enough for one Man to pals at a Time. | 
Beyond this Pals he came into a large Plain, 
over which he travell'd five Leagues the next 
Day, and encamped at Night near a great Ri- 
ver, which the Men patied on- Floats and in 
Canoes. This River, which he called of Canes, 
tell into the Sea near Monte Chriſbo. Si 
The Houſes of the Indian Towns they... 
march'd through, he obſery'd, were, in gene- 
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ral, round, thatch'd, and had ſuch little Doors, 
that whoever went into them was forced to 
ſtoop very low. Into theſe the Indians he 
brought from Iſabella enter'd with the utmoſt 
Familiarity, taking away whatever they lik d 
beſt, and yet the Owners did not ſeem in the 
leaſt diſpleas'd; as if all Things had been in 
common. And in like Manner the Natives of 
the Country, ming to the Chrifians, would 
take from them what they thought fit, think- 
ing their Things had been as common as their 
own; but in this they were ſoon undeceived, 
being, to their great Diſcontent, made ſenſible 
of the contrary. 
On Friday the 14th of March, the Admiral 

ſet forward from the River of Canes, and about 
a League and a half farther came to another 
great River, which he call'd the River of Gold, 
becauſe in paſſing it they gather'd ſome Grains 
of Gold. | 

Having got over this River with ſome Diff 
culty, he proceeded to a large Town, where 
many- of the People fled to the Mountains, but 
moſt of them fortified their Houſes, barring 
their Doors with Canes, which they think a 
. fuffictent Defence to hinder any- from 
coming in; fince according to their Cuſtom, no 
Man dares break open a Door he finds fo 
barr'd. 

From hence the Admiral went on to another 
fine River, which he call'd the Green River, 
the Banks whereof were cover'd with bright 


round Stones, and there he took up his reſt for 
that Night. | 
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The American TRAVELILER. 187 
Holding on his Journey the next Day, he 
paſs'd through ſome great Towns, where the 
for ug had put Canes croſs their Doors, like 
thoſe above-mention'd ; and the Admira and 
his Men, being weary ſtay' d that Night at the 
Foot of a rugged Mountain, which he call'd 
Port Cibao, foraſmuch as the Province of Cibao 
begins beyond this Mountain. | 
Setting out the next Day; they travelPd 
along the Path, where they were forced, with 
much Difficulty, to lead the Horſes; and hence 
the Admiral fent back ſome Mules to Iſabella, 
for a Supply of Bread and Wine, for as the 


Journey was long, they began to want Provi- 


ſions; and they ſuffer'd ſtill the more, as they 
were not then us'd to the Indian Diet, as they 
are now who live and travel in thoſe Parts, and 
who find the Food of the Country more eaſy 
of Digeſtion, and more agreeable to that Cli- 
mate than what is brought them from Europe, 
tho' it is not of ſo great Nouriſhment. 

Thoſe who were ſent for Proviſions being re- 
turn'd, the Admiral paſs'd over the Mountain 
on Sunday the 16th of March, when he enter'd 
the Country of Cibas, which is rough and 
ſtony, full of Gravel, plentiful of Graſs, and 
water'd by ſeveral Rivers in which there is a 
great deal of Gold. 

The farther they went into this Country, th 
more uncouth they found it, and encumber” 
with Mountains, on the Tops whereof there 
appear'd ſmall Grains of Gold, which being 
waſh'd off by the great Rains, and carry'd 
down into the Rivers, are gather'd there in 


the Form of Sand. 
Aa 2 This 
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This Province is as large as Portugal, aud has 
in it abundance of Gold Mines, with vaſt Quan- 


tities of Gold in the Brooks, but for the chief 


Part there are but very few Trees in it, and 
- thoſe along the Banks of Rivers, and moſt of 
them Pines and Palms of ſeveral Sorts. 

Now Hojeda having travell'd the Country 
before, as hath. been "already mention'd, che 
Indians by that means had ſome Knowledge of 
the Chrif ans; and hence it came to pais, that 
Whatever Way the Admiral went, the ſaid Ju- 
diaus came out into the Roads to meet him, 
with Preſents of Proviſions, and ſome linall 
Quantity of Gold Duſt, which | chey had ga- 
ther'd, after they underſtood he came thither 
for it, 

Perceiving he was now. eighteen Leagues 
from 1/abella, and that the Country he had left 
behind was very craggy, he order d a Fort to 
be built in a pleaſant and ſtrong Place, which 
he call'd the Caſtle of St. Thomas, to command 
the Country about the Mines, and to be a 
Place of Satety tor the Chriftians that went 
thither. 

The Command of this new Fort he gave to 
Don Pedro Margarite, a Gentleman of Note, 
with 56 Men, among whom were Workmen 
of all Sorts for building the Caſtle, which was 
to be built of Clay and Timber, that being 
thought a ſufficient Strengti to keep out any 
Number of Indians that were likely to come 
againſt it. 

Having thus given Orders for fi niſhing and 
fortifying the Caſtle, he ſet out on Friday _ 
21ſt of March on his Return to J/abelly ; 


Dear 
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near the Green River met the Mules coming 
with Proviſions, and not being able himſelf to 
go forwards, becauſe of the great Rains, he 
ſtay'd there, ſending the Proviſions to the Fort. 

Afrerwards-endeavouring to find the Ford of 
that River, and of the River Del Oro, which 
is bigger than the Fro, he ſtay'd ſome Days 


in the above-mention'd Indian Towns, eati 


their Bread and Garlick, which they purchas'd 
for a ſmall Matter. 

On Sunday the 29th of March, he came back 
to 1/uvella, where he found Melons already 
grow and: fit to eat, though it was not above 
two Mo ths fince the Seed had been'pur into 

the Ground. Likewiſe Cucumbers came up in 

twenty Days, and a wild Vine of the Country 
having. been prun'd, produc'd excellent Grapes 
exceeding large. Alſo che next Day, being the 


zoth of Merch, 2 Countryman gather'd Ears of 


Wheat he had ſow'd the latter end of January. 
The Vetches they gather'd were likewiſe much 
bigger than thoſe they ſow'd ; and every Thing 
they ſow'd ſprung up above Ground in three 
Days, and the 25th they eat of it. Alſo the 
Stones of Fruit ſer in the Ground ſprouted out 


in ſeven Days, and the Vine-Branches ſhot out 


in the ſame Time, and in'twenty-five Days after, 
they gathered green Grapes. The Sugar- 
Canes likewiſe budded in ſeven Days; all which 
ſhew'd ſuch a wonderful Temperatenef: of the 
Air and Fertility of the Soll, as rejoic'd not only 
the Admiral bur the whole Colony, 

This Pleaſure, however, was a little inter- 
rupted, on Tueſday the iſt of April, by a Meſ- 
ſenger from the new Fort of St. Thomas, Who 

brought 
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brought News, That the Indians of that Coun. 
try fled, and that the Cacique Caunabo was pre- 
-paring to come and attack the Fort. But the 
Admiral knowing how little formidable thoſe 
People were, made light of the Report, con- 
fiding particularly in his Horſes, by which the 
Indi ans were afraid to be devoured, and fo ter. 
rified that they durſt not go into any Houſe 
where a Horſe tood. Nevertheleſs he thought 
fit to ſend a Re-inforcement of Men and Pro- 
viſions, confidering that ſince he deſign'd to go 
to diſcover the Continent with the three Cara- 
vels he had left, it was highly neceſſary all 
Things'ſhould remain quiet behind. 

| Wherefore on Wedneſday the 2d of April, 
he ſent ſeventy Men with Proviſions and Am- 
munition to the Fort, twenty-five of which 
were to keep guard, and the others to affiſt in 
making another Road, the firſt being very in- 
convenient and troubleſome, as were alto the 
Fords of the Rivers. 
Theſe being gone, while the Ships were fit- 
ting out to go upon the new Diſcovery, he em- 
ploy'd himſelf in ordering all Things neceſſary 
for compleating his Town of Iſabella, which 
was ſtill building, dividing it into Streets, with 
a convement Market-Place, and endeavouring 
to bring the River up to it by a large Canal cut 
for that purpoſe ; becauſe the Town being al- 
moſt a Cannon Shot from the River, the People 
would have been fatigued very much to have 
tetch'd Water fo far, and eſpecially then, when 
moſt of them were very weak and jndiſpoſed, 
by Reaſon of the Change of Air and Diet; for 
though they had Plenty of the Country Pro- 
a ü viſions, 
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The American TRAVELLER: 191 
viſions, yet not being us d to that Kind of Food 
it did not at all agree with chem. | 

For this Reaſon the Admiral reſoly'd to leave 
but zoo Men in the Iſland, and to fend the reſt, 
the firſt Opportunity, into Spain, which Num- 
ber, conſidering the nature of the Iſtand, and 
and of the Indians, he knew was ſufficient to 
preſerve the Country in Subjection to theit 
Catholick Majefties. 

In the mean-time as the Bisket grew towards 
an End, and they had no Flour, but Wheat, 
he reſoly'd to erect ſome Mills, notwithſtand- 
ing there was no Fall of Water fit for that 
Purpoſe within a League of the Town; at 
which Work, and all others, he was obliged 
conſtantly to over-look the Workmen, they 
(as it is the Cuſtom of true Spantards) taking 
every Opportunity to ſave themſelves from 
even the moſt neceſſary Labours. 

After this, he determin'd to ſend out all the 
People that were in Health, except the Handi- 
craftſmen and Arrtificers, to the Royal Plain, 
that travelling through the Country, they 
might quiet it, ſtrike a Terror into the Indians, 
and by Degrees be accuſtom'd to their Food, 
ſince they daily felt more and more the Want 
of their Spaniſb Proviſions. 

The Command of theſe Men he gave to Ho- 
jeda, till they came to St. Thomas, where he 
was to deliver them to Don Peter Margarita, 
who was to conduct them about the Ifland, 
whilſt Hojeda himſelf commanded in the Fort, 
he having taken the Pains, the Winter before, 
to diſcover the Province of Cibao, which in 
the Indian Tongue figniftes Honey. 


— 


Accord- 
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Accordingly, on Wedneſday the 2gth of April 
Hojeda ſet out from Jſabella on his Way to 


Fort St. Thomas, with the aforeſaid Men in his 


Company, in all above zoo, and having paſs'd 
the River De] Oro. ſeiz'd the Cacigue that 
lived there, with a Brother and Nephew of his, 
whom he. ſent in Irons to the Admiral, having 
firſt cut off the Ears of one of the ſaid Cacique's 
Subjects, in the great Place of his Town; becauſe 
three Chriſtiuns coming from St. Thomas to 1ſa- 
bella, this Cacique had given them five Indians to 
carry their Cloaths over the River at the Ford, 
who being come to the Middle of the River, 
return'd to their Town with them, and the 
Cacigue inſtead of puniſhing them, took the 
Cloaths for his own Ule, refuſing to reſtore 
—_— 8 | 
Another Cacique, who likewiſe liv'd on the 
other Side of the River, hearing of this Mis- 
fortune of his Brother Prince, and relying on 
the Service he had done the Chri/ians, refoly'd 
to go with the Priſoners to 1/abella, and inter- 
cede with the Admiral for them, who enter- 
tain'd him very courteouſly, but order'd that 
the other Indians, with their Hands bound, 
ſhould be publickly ſentenc'd to die in the 
Market-place, which the honeſt Cacigue ſeeing, 
he burſt into Tears, and with many Intreaties 
obtain'd their Lives, promiſing they ſhould ne- 
ver again be guilty of the like Offence. 
They were ſcarce diſmiſs'd, when a Man on 
Horſeback cane from St. Thomas's, with an 
Account, that in the Lands of the Cacigue who 
had been detain'd Priſoner, he overtook five 
Chriſtians taken by his Subjects as they were 
1 5 coming 
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The American TRAVELLER. 193 
coming for Iſabella, but that frighting the Ia- 
dians with his Horſe, he had releas'd them, 
above 400 Men runuing away from him, of 
whom he wounded two in the Purſuit; and 
that when he had paſs'd the River, ſeeing they 
turn'd again upon the ſaid Cbriſtiaus, he made 
as if he would go back againſt them, when for 
Fear of his Horſe, they ran away a ſecond 
Time, leaſt the Horſe ſhould fly oyer the River. 

The Admiral, as we mention'd before, being 
reſoly'd to go to diſcover the Contigent, 
appointed a Council to govern the Iſland in his 
Abſence. The Perſons. of which it conſiſted 
were Don James Columbus his Brother, with 
the Title of Preſident ; F. Boy l and Peter Fer- 
nandez, Colonel, Regents; Alonzo Sanchez de 
Carvajal, Rector of Bacea, and Fohn de Lux- 
an of Madrid, Gentlemen to their Catholick 
Majeſties. And that there might be no Want of 
Meal for the Support of the People, he haſt- 
ened the Building of the Mills, notwithſtand- 
ing the Rains and great Floods very much ob- 
ſtructed the Work. 

Having thus ſettled the Affairs of the Iſland, 
taking three Ships along with him, he ſet fail 
upon Thurſday the 24th of April, afrer Noon, 
and came to an Anchor the ſame Day at Monte 
Cbriſto, weſt of Iſabellu. 

On Friday he went to Guacanagar!'s Port, 
thinking to find him there, but che Cacigue, 
ſeeing the Ships, fled for Fear, though his 
Subjects endeayour'd to excuſe it, falſly affirm- 
ing he would ſoon return. But the Admiral 
not caring to ſtay without ſome very material 
Cauſe, departed thence on Satarday the 26th 

No. X. Bb of 
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of April, and went to the Iſland Tortuga, which 
lies 6 Leagues to the weſtward. 

Here he lay by that Night in a Calm, with 
his Sails aboard, the Tide running back againſt 
the Currents. 

Next Day, the north-weſt Winds and Cur- 
rents ſetting from the Weſt, oblig'd him to go 
back to an Anchor in the River of Guadalquiver, 
which is in the ſame Ifland, there to wait for a 
Wind that would enable kim to ſtem the Cur- 
rent, . which both then and the Year before, he 
found to run ſtrong towards the Eaſt. 

On Tueſday the 29th of the fame Month, 
the Wind being fair, he arriv'd at Cape St. Ni. 
cholas, whence he croſsd over to the Ifland 
Cuba, running along the South Coaſt of it, and 
having fail'd a League beyond Cabo Fuerte, put 
into a large Bay which he calld Puerto Grande, 
or the great Port, the Mouth whereof was 150 
Paces over, and deep in Water. Here he caft 
Anchor, and took in ſome Refreſhments of 
boiPd Fiſh and Oyſters, whereof the Iadians 
had great Store. 

On che 1ſt of May he continued his Voyage 
along the Coaſt, where he found commodious 
Harbours, fine Rivers, and high Mountains; 
and on the Sea, after he left Tortuga, he 
met with abundance of thoſe. Weeds: he had 
Teen on the Ocean in his former Voyage to 
and from Spain. 

As he ſail'd cloſe along the Shoar, great 
Numbers of People came aboard in their Ca- 
noes from the Hand; thinking the Spaniards 
to be Men come down from Heaven, bring- 
mg them Bread, Wager, and- Fiſh, and giving 
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it all freely, without asking for any Return; 
but the Admiral, to fend chem away pleas'd, 
commanded they ſhould be paid, giving them 
Beads, Bells, and ſuch kind of Baubles. 

On Saturday the 3d of May, the Admiral 
determin'd to ſail over ſrom Cuba to Janai- 
ca, that he might not leave it behind, without 
knowing whether the Report of the vaſt Plenty 
of Gold he had heard to be there was true 
or not, and the Wind being fair, and he almoft 
half way over, diſcover'd it on Sunday. 

On Monday he came to an Anchor, and 
thought it the moſt beautiful Place of any He 
had ſeen in the Indies, and ſach Multitudes 
of People in great and ſmall Canoes came 
aboard as would ſeem incredible. | 

The next Day he ran along the Coaſt to ſeek 
out Harbours, and the Boats going to ſound 
the Mouths of them, there came out ſo many 
Canoes with arm'd Men, to defend the Coun- 
try, that they were forc'd to return to their 
Ships, not ſo much for Fear, as to avoid giving 
an Occaſion of Enmity to thoſe People. But 
afterwards confidering, that if they ſhew*d the 
leaſt Signs of Fear, the Indians would grow in- 
ſolent upon it, they retarn'd together to the 
Port, which the Admiral calbd Puerto Buenn, 
or the good Harbour. And becauſe the Indians 
came to drive them off, thoſe in the Boats ſa- 
luted them with ſuch a flight of Arrows from 
their Croſs-bows, that ſix or ſeven of them 
being wounded they were glad to retire? 
The Fight being thus ended, there eame 
Abundance af Canoes from the neighbouring 
Places, in a peaceable Manner, to gaze at the 

| B b 2 Spaniards, 
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Spaniards, and barter. Proviſions, and ſeveral 
other Things which they brought with them, 
and gave for the leaſt Trifle that was. offer'd 
them. In this Port, which is like a Horſe- 
ſhoe, the Admiral's Ship was repair'd, it be- 
ie . 
This done, they ſet Sail on Friday the gth 
of May, keeping ſo cloſe along the Coaſt weſt- 
ward, that the Indians followed the Ships in 
their Canoes, to Trade with the Spanards, 
and get ſomething off them. | 
The Wind being ſomewhat contrary, the 
Admiral could not make ſo much Way as he 
wiſh'd, till on Tueſday the 14th of May, he re- 
ſolved to ſtand over again for Cuba, and to keep 
along its Coaſt, defigning not to return till he 
had ſailed 5 or 600 Leagues, and was fatisfied 
whether it was an Iſland or Continent. 
The ſame Day, juſt as he was going off 
from Jamaica, a young Indian came on Board, 
telling the Admiral he was reſolved to go into 
Spain; and after him came ſeveral of his. Kin- 
dred and other People in their Canoes, earneſt- 
1y intreating him to go back, but they could 
not prevail with him to change his Reſolution, 
and therefore to avoid ſeeing the Affliction, of 
his Siſters and other Relations, he hid himſelt 
where they could not find him. The Admiral 
admiring his Conſtancy, gave orders he ſhould 
be treated with the utmoſt Civility. 947 
Leaving Famaics, on ⸗Medneſday the 15th 
of May, the Admiral came to that Point of 
Cuba, which he call'd Cabo, de Sunta- Crus, or 
Caps Holy-Crofs, when running along the 
Coaſt, there happened a violentStorm of uw n- 
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al der and Lightning, which together with the 
Flats and Currents, put him into no ſmall 
Danger, and to a great deal of Trouble, be- 
e- ing oblig'd at the ſame Time to ſtruggle a- 
gainſt theſe two Evils, which requir'd contrar 
Remedies ; for againſt. Thunder it is proper t 
{trike the Sails, and it was requiſite to ſpread 
them to avoid the Flats, and had this Calami- 
ty laſted for 8 or 10 Leagues, he could not 
have ſupported it. 3 
But the worſt was, that all over that Sea 
both North and North-Eaſt, the farther they 
went, the more little low Iflands they met 
with, and though there were Trees in ſome 
of them, yet others were Sandy, and ſcarce 
appear'd above the Surface af the Water, ſome 
2 League, ſome more and ſome leſs in Com- 
fa. 1 | 
'Tis true, the nearer they fail'd to Cuba, the 
higher and pleaſanter theſe little Iſlands ap- 
pear d, and it being a Matter of Diſſiculty to 
give every one of them a Name, the Admi- 
ral call'd them all in ou Fardin de Is 
| I Reyna, the Queen's Garden. | er 2403 
But notwithſtanding. the many Iſlands he 
a that Day, he faw many more and: larger 
| 
| 


the next, and that not only to;the:North-eaſty/ 

but to: che North · weſt and South - weſt, inſo 
much that they counted no leſs than 160 
Iſlands that Day, all parted by deep Chanels, 
through which the Ship ſailed. 3. Ys. Nat 

In ſome of theſe they ſaw Abundance of 
Cranes, in Shape and Size like thoſe of Spain, 

but in Colour as red as Scarlet. In others 
they found, Abaadance of Tartoi/ets; With hain 
19110 : : 3885, 
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* Eggs, not unlike thoſe of a Hen, except og 
that the Shells are much harder. 

In theſe Iſlands they alſo ſaw Crows like T 
thoſe in Spain, and Sea-Crows, and an infinite * 
Number ot little Birds that ſung ſwegtly, and 
the very Air ſmelt as ſweet, as it they bad 
been among Roſes, or the fineſt Perfumes in 
the World; yet notwithſtanding their Pleaſure 
Was ſo great, their Danger was no leſs, then 
being ſuch a vaſt number of Chanels, that: 
great deal ol Time was ſpent in finding the Way 


8s 7 

In ong oi theſa Chanels, they de ſcryd a C 
noe of Indian Fiſhermen, who very quietly; and 
without the leaſt concern expected the Bout 
which was making towards them, and when it 
came near, made a Sign to the Chriſtians in it; 
to lie by, till they had done Fiſhing, Their Wc 
2 of 9 was for — and new to 
our Men, that they very willingly comply'd; 
t was chus, they ha fo ome 11 ul Fiſhes ther 7 
call'Reves: ty'd "hy: the Tau, which running E 
themſelves againſſ other Fiſh, ſtick ſo faſt to 
the next they meet, by a certain Roughneſs 
they - have from the Head to tlie middie of the 
Back, that when the Indians perceive it, pul- 
ling» the: Line, they draw up boch together; 
an it was/a Tartai ſe' the Spi. ſau ſodaken 
by theſe Fiſhermen, the Reus clinging abnut 
the Neck of it, where they generally taften;:be- 
ing by that means ſafe an the Bite ot the 


® \'F he Wendt Jays 300 Rü Ain blade eee ch in the 

Sac. govering them ip leaves them, till the Heat, of 95 
oh 1 brings Facth. the young Tortoi, 74 which 's 

kg 1 4 Bucklot, or great Furget. n - 

Other 
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other Fich z che) have alſb been ſeen to falten 
upon vaſt Sharks. » — * ak | . 1ST | 


When theſe Tniians in the Cande had taken 
their Tortoiſe, with two other Fiſhes, they pre- 
ſently came very friendly to the Boat, to know 
what the Spaniards would have, by whoſe 
Directions they went aboard the Ships, where 
che Admiral treated them very courtecuſſy, 
and underſtood by them, that there was an in- 
finite number of Iſlands in that Sea. Th 
would fain have given among the Sailors all 
they had, but the Admiral would ſuffer no- 
thing to be taken of them but the Fiſh, the 
reſt being their Nets, Hooks, and Calabaſhes 
fall of Water. He then preſented them with 
ſome ſmall Trifles, after which they went a- 
way extremely pleas'd, and he held on his 
Courſe, though not with a Defign to do fo 
long, becaufe he began to want Provifions, 
whereas had he been well ſtor'd, he thought 
not to have return'd into Spain but by the 
Eaſt; though his Healch was very much im- 
pair d, not only * reaſon of his ill Diet, but 
alfo becauſe he had not lain in a Bed ever ſince. 
he faikd from Spain, tilt the 19th of May, as. 
appear'd by his Journal, except about 8 Nights, 
when he was very much indiſpoſed; and if he. 
had a great deal of Cars upon him at other, 
Times, it was doubled this Voyage, by Reaſog 
of the janumerable Quaneity of Iſfands among, 
which be ſail'd, and which were ſo. many, 
that on the 20th of May, he diſcover'd 71, 
beſides many more he ſaw. Weſt South-weſt at 
Sun-ſetting, which Iflands or Sandy are not on- 
ly frightfu}, becauſe of their Multitade appear- 
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ing on all Sides; but what is more terrible, 
becauſe every Night there rifes from off them 
a great Fog Eaſtward, ſo black and diſmal to 
behold, that it ſeems as if ſome great Shower 
of Hail would immediately fall; but When the 
Moon riſes it all vaniſhes, Part of it turning to 
Rain and Wind, which is ſo uſual; and natural 
in that Country, that it happen'd every Night 
the Admiral was there, and generally at Night 
the Wind is North, coming off the Iſland Cuba; 
and afterwards when the Sun is up, it comes 
about Eaſt, and follows the Sun till it come; 
to the Weſt. 5 ts 

The Admiral ftill holding on his Courſe weſt. 
ward, among the Iſlands, on Thurſduy the 22d 
of May, came to one ſomewhat bigger than 
the reſt, which he call'd St. Mary, and land- 
ing at a Town, found it quite Empty, the In. 
«>ans being all fled for fear of the Chriſtians, 
nor did they find any thing in the Houſes but 
Fiſh, which is all the Food thoſe People live 
on, and ſeyeral Dogs like Maſtiffs, which eat 
Fiſh too. 3 1 
Thus without ſpeaking to any Body, or ſee- 
ing any Thing remarkable, he ſail'd away North- 
Eaft, among abundance of Iſlands, in which 
there were many Cranes as red as Scarlet, Par- 
Fots, and other forts of Birds, Dogs like thoſe 
before-mention'd, and abundance of thoſe 
Weeds which he had Teen on the Ocean, when 
he firſt diſcoyer'd the Indies. 
 * This failing among ſo many Sands and Iflands 

fatigued him extremely, for ſometimes he was 
forc'd to ſtand Weſt, ſometimes North, and 


ſometimes South, according as the Chanels 


would 
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would per mit; for notwithſtanding his Care 
in ſounding, and keeping Men upon the Round- 
top to look out, yet the Ship often touch'd, 
and there was no avoiding it, there being no 
end of the Flats on all Hands. 

Sailing on in this Manner, he came again to 
Cuba, to take in Water, whereof they ſtood 
much in need; and though there was no Town 
where they put in, by Reaſon the Place was 
full of Woods, yet one of the Sailors that 
went aſhoar, going up among the Trees with 
a Croſs-bow to kill ſome Bird or Beaſt, found 
zo People arm'd with ſuch Weapons as they 
uſe, viz. Spears, and Staves, which they wear 
inſtead of Swords, and call Macanas. Among 
theſe he ſaid he ſaw one clad with a white 
Coat or Veſt, down to his Knees, and two 
that carry'd him had Veſts down to their Feet, 
all three of them having Complexions as white 
as Spaniards, but that he did not ſpeak to 
them, becaufe being afraid of ſuch a Number 
he began to cry out to his Companions, which 
as ſoon as the Indians heard, they ran away 
without looking back. The Admiral, the next 
Day, ſent ſeveral People aſhoar to endeavour 
to find theſe Indians, but they could not Tra- 
vel above half a League by Reaſon of the 
thickneſs of the Trees and Buſhes, and be- 
cauſe all that Coaſt is boggy and muddy, for 
two Leagues up the Country, where there 
are Hills and Mountains, ſo that they only 
ſaw ſome Footſteps of Fiſhermen on the Shoar, 
and abundance of Cranes like thoſe in. Spain 
but bigger, | 
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Sailing about 10 Leagues weſtward they ſaw 
Houſes on the Shoar, from which ſome Canoes 
came with Water, and ſuch Proviſions as thoſe 
People eat, which they brought to the Chriſ- 
tians, who paid well for them. One of theſe 
Indians the Admiral cauſed to be ſtopped, tel- 
ling him and the reſt, by his Interpreter, that 
he ſhould freely return Home, as ſoon as he 
had directed him in his Voyage, and given 


ſome Account of the Country. At which the 


Indian ſeem'd extremely pleas'd, and affur'd 
the Admiral that Caba was an Ifland ; that 
the King or Cacique of the weſtern Part of it, 
never ſpoke to his Subjects but by Signs, by 
which all his Orders were immediately obey'd; 
and that all that Coaſt was very low and full 
of ſmall Iſlands, which was found but too ex- 
actly true; for the next Day, being the 11th 
of June, the Admiral, to paſs from one Cha- 
nel to another, was forc'd to have the Ships 
tow'd over a Flat, where there was not a Foot 
Water, and the whole Breadth of it was not 
above two Ships Length. 

Bearing up cloſer to Cuba they ſaw Tortoiſes 
of an uncommon Bigneſs, and in ſuch Num- 
bers that they coyer'd the Sea. Alſo at break 
of Day they ſaw ſuch a Cloud of Sea-crows, 
coming from the Seaward to the Iſland, that 
they darken'd the Sun; beſides which they 
ſaw abundance of Pidgeons and Birds of other 
forts; and the next Day there came ſuch ſwarms 
of Butterflies, that they darken'd the Air, till 


Nizhr, when the great Rains carried them a- 
Way. 5 5 


On 
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On Friday the 13th of June, the Admiral, 
perceiving that the Coaſt of Cuba ran far weſt, 
and that it was a Matter of the greateſt Danger 
as well as Difficulty to fail that Way, on Ac- 
count of the vaſt Multitude of Iflands and 
Sands, on all Sides, and his own Want of Pro. 
viſions, determin'd to return to the Town he 
had begun to build in Hiſpaniola; and to fur- 
niſh himſelf with Wood and Water, anchor'd 
in the Iſland Evangeliſta, which is thirty 
Leagues in Compaſs, and 7oo from Dominica, 

Here having provided himſelf with what he 
wanted, he directed his Courſe Southward, 
hoping to get out beſt that Way, and failing 
through that Chanel he ſaw look cleareſt, after 
failing a few Leagues, he found it ſhut up, 
which did not a little terrify and perplex the 
Men, ſeeing themſelves as it were hemm'd in on 
all Sides, and deſtitute of Proviſions and all 
Comfort. f 

But the Admiral, always wiſe and couragious 
in Difficulties, perceiving their Faint-Hearted- 
neſs, cry'd out with a chearful Countenance, 
that he thank'd God for forcing him back the 
Way he came, foraſmuch as had they conti- 
nued their Voyage the Way they intended, 
they might probably have run themſelves into 
ſome Place whence they could not poſſibly have 
got out, which now they could eaſily do. 

Thus to the great Satisfaction of all rhe Men, 


he return'd to the Iſland Evange/tfa, where he 


had water'd; and on Wedneſday the 25th of 
June, ſail'd thence North-Weſt towards ſome 
lflands that appear'd five Leagues of, 
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A little farther he came into a Sea ſo diver- 
ſified with green and white, that it look'd like 
one entire Sand,: ho' there was two Fathom 
Water; along which he ſail'd ſeven Leagues, 
till he came into another Sea, as white as Milk, 
which was about three Fathoms of a thick Wa- 
ter, tho' it ſeem'd to be all Shoal, without Wa- 
ter enough for the Ships. | 

Having ſail'd about four Leagues upon that 
Sea, he came into another as black as Ink, and 
five Fathom deep, through which he held his 
Courſe till he came up with Caba. Thence 
ſtanding to the Eaſtward, with ſcant Winds, 
through narrow Chanels and Shoals, on the 
zoth of June his Ship run faſt aground, when 
no other Invention being able to move it, it 
pleas'd God it was drawn off a-head, though 
with ſome Damage, becauſe of its beating upon 
the Sand. | 

Having thus, through God's Aſſiſtance, eſ- 
cap'd the Danger that threaten'd him, he ſail'd 
on as the Wind and Shoal-water would permit, 
always through a very white Sea, two Fathoms 
deep, neither deeper nor ſhallower, unleſs he 


came too cloſe to ſome of the Sands, where 


there was Want of Water. 

Nor was this their only Trouble, for every 
Day about Sun-ſet, they were expos'd to vaſt 
Showers, which riſe in the Mountains from the 
Moraſſes near the Sea, and were a great Fatigue 
to them, till they came cloſe to Cuba, towards 
the Eaſt, the Way they came at firſt. Here 
they obſerv'd, as before, a moſt fragrant Scent, 
that came off the Iſland, as it were of the 
Iweeteſt Flowers. | 


On 
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On the 7th of June, the Admiral landed to 
hear Maſs, when there reſorted to him an old 
Cacique, Lord of that Province, who was very 
attentive all the Time of Maſs, and when it was 
ended, told him, by Signs, and the beſt Me- 
thods he had of exprefling himſelf, that it was 
very well done to give Thanks to God *, becauſe 
the Soul that was good would go to Heaven, 
and the Body remain on Earth; but that the 
Souls of the Wicked muſt go to Hell. Adding, 
amongſt other Things, that he had been in the 
Iſland Hiſpaniola, where he was acquainted 
with ſome of the chief Men; that he had like- 
wiſe been in Jamaica, and a great Way towards 
the Weſt of Cuba, and that the Cacigue of that 
Port was habited like a Prieſt. | 

Sailing thence on Wedneſday the 16th of Faly, 
the Admiral drew near Cape Cruz in Cuba, 
when on a ſudden, he was affaulted by ſuch a 
violent Storm, as bore his Ship's Side under 
Water, and though, as 1t pleas'd God, they 
ſtruck all their Sails, and dropp'd their beſt An- 
chors, yet they took in ſo much Water at the 
Deck, that the Men were not able to pump it 
our, eſpecially in the Condition they were in, 
being very much ſpent tor Want of Proviſions ; 
tor their whole Allowance was only a Pound of 
rotten Bisket a Day, and about halt a Pint of 
Wine, unleſs they happen'd to catch ſome Fiſh, 
which yet they could not keep from one Day to 
another, the Weather was ſo hot and putrefy- 


* Whatever may be pretended to the contrary, there never 
was a Nation yet diſcovered without ſome Notion of a God, 
and Rewards and Puniſhments in a future State. Particular 
Monſters there may indeed be in any Country! 
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ing. Of this Want, which was common to all, 


the Admiral thus expreſſes himſelf in his Jour. 


nal which he ſent to their Catholic Majeſties. 
« I myſelf am at the ſame Allowance, God 
« grant it may be to his Honour, and for your 
« Highnefles Service! For I ſhall never again 
« tor my own Benefit, expoſe myſelf to ſuch 
« Sufferings and Dangers, never a Day paſſing, 
«© but we are all upon the very Brink of 
« Death. 

In this Diſtreſs he arriv'd at Cape Cruz the 
18th of July, where he was kindly entertain'd 
by the Indians, who brought him abundance of 
Caxabi, ſo they call their Bread made of grated 
Roots, a great deal of Fiſh, Store of Fruit, and 
fuch other Proviſions as they had. 

Here the Wind being contrary to fail for 
Hiſpaniola, he ſtood over to Jamaica, on Wed. 
neſday the 22d of July, and ſail'd Weſtward 
cloſe under the Shore, the Country all along 
being moſt delightful and fruitful, and all the 
Coaſt full of Towns, the People whereof fol. 
low'd the Ships in their Canoes, bringing with 
them fuch Proviſions as they had, which were 
better lik'd by the Chriſtians, than what they 
found in the other Iſlands. The Climate, Air, 
and Weather, was the ſame as in the reſt ; for 
in this weſtern Part of Jamaica there gather'd 
every Evening a Storm of Rain, which laſted 
about an Hour, and which the Admiral attri- 
bured to the great Woods in thoſe Countries ; 
ſaying the ſame was uſual at firſt in the Canary- 
Wands, Madera, and the Azores; whereas now, 
the vaſt Woods that ſhaded them being cut 

down, 
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| | down, there were neither fuch great nor fre- 
quent Storms and Rains there as formerly. 
The Admiral failing on thus with contrary 
Winds, was oblig'd every Night to take the 
+ Shelter of the Land, which appear'd ſo pleaſant, 
that he thought none excell'd it, eſpecially near 
Ia Bay which hecalPd De Jas Y acas, becauſethere 
are nine Iſlands cloſe to the Land, which he faid 
was as high as any he had ſeen, and reach'd, 
he believ' d, above the Region where the Storms 
bred, yet was all peopl'd, fruitful and pleaſant. 
This Iſland he judg'd to be 800 Miles in Com- 
paſs, and when fully diſcover'd go Leagues in 
Length, and 20 in Breadth. 


Being much taken with its Beauty, he had a 

great Mind to have ſtay'd there, to have in- 
yr orm'd himſelf more fully of the Nature of it; 
1. but the great want of Proviſions, before-men- 
-« on'd, and the Leakineſs of the Veſſels would 


Not permit him. Wherefore as ſoon as the 
de Weather was a little fair, he faild away eaſt- 
I. Nvard, ſtanding over directly for Hiſpaniola, ſo 
ch that on Tueſday the 19th of August he loſt Sight 
re Nef Jamaica, calling the moſt eaſtward Cape of 
it on the South-Coaſt, Cabo del Farol. | 

ir, On Wedneſdoy the 2oth of Auguf, the Au- 
or (ira! had Sight of the South-Side of Hiſpaniola, + 
»g and call'd the firſt Point thereof Cape Sr. Mi- 
ed Nebael, which was 30 Leagues diſtant from the 
ri- (oft Eaſterly Point of Jamaica, yet ſoon after, 
$3 through the Ignorance of the Sailors, it was 
calld Cape Tiburon. 


'S From this Cape, on Saturday the 23d of Au- 
ut , a Cacique came on board, who call'd the 


n, Admiral by his Name, and had ſeveral other 
Spaniſt 
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Spaniſh Words, by which he was confirm'd this 
was the ſame Land as Hiſpaniola. 

On the laſt of Auguſt, he anchor'd in an 
Iſland, call'd Alto Velo, where, having loft 
Sight of the other two Ships under his Com- 
mand, he caus'd ſome Men to go aſhore, be- 
cauſe that Iſland being very high they might 
ſee a great way round ; but they could diſcoyer 
none of their Companions. As they were go- 
ing aboard again, they kill'd eight Sea- Wolyes, 
that lay aſleep on the Sand, and took abundance 
of Pidgeons, and other Birds, for that Iſland 
not being inhabited, nor thoſe Creatures us'd 
to ſee Men, they ſtood ſtill to be kill'd with 
Staves. The ſame they did the two following 
Days, waiting for the Ships which had been 
miſting ever ſince the Friday before, till, at 
length, at the End of fix Days they came, and 
all three together went away to the Iſland Beata 
12 Leagues diſtant from Alto Velo. 

Hence they paſs' d on coaſting Hiſpaniola, in 
the Sight of a delightful Country, which was 
a Plain running up a Mile from the Sea, ſo po- 
pulous, that it ſeem'd to be one continued 
Town for a League in Length. In this Plain 
- "yl a Lake 5 Leagues over from Eaſt to 

eſt. | | 

Here the People of the Country having 
Knowledge of the Chrifians, came aboard in 
their Canoes, bringing News that ſome Spa- 
niards from Iſabella had ſately been amongſt 
them, and that they were all well, which News 
was excecding welcome to the Admiral; and 
to the End that they g (who lay ſomewhat 
more towards the Eat) might hear of his 

| | Health, 
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Health, and of his and his Company's Return, 
he ſent nine Men Sip” 4 the Iſland, by the Forts 
St. Thomas, and the Magdelez to Iſabella, whilſt 
he with his three Ships ſtill kept along the Coaft 
eaſtward. 

Here ſending the Boats for Water, to a 
Place where a great Town appear'd, the Indians 
came out againſt them with Bows and poiſon'd 
Arrows, and with Ropes in their Hands, mak- 
ing Signs that they would bind the Chriſtians 
ſhould they take them. But as ſoon as the Boats 
came to Land, the Indians laid down their Arms, 
offering to bring Bread and Water, and all they 
had, and ask'd in their Language for the Ad- 
miral. 

Going hence, they ſaw in the Sea, a Fiſh as 
big as a Whale, which on its Neck had a great 
Shell, like a Tortoiſe, and bore its Head, which, 


Was as big as an Hogſhead, above Water; had 


a Tail, like a Tunny, very long, and had two 
large Finns on the Sides. By this Fiſh, and 
ſome other Signs, the Admiral, perceiving there 
would be a Change of Weather, ſought for 
ſome convenient Harbour to ſecure himſelf; 
when, on the 15th of September, it pleas'd God 
to ſhow him an Iſlaud, near the Eaſt Part of 
Hiſpaniola, call'd by the Indians Adamanat, 
where, the Weather being very ſtormy, he 


dropp'd Anchor in the Chanel between that 


and Hiſpaniola; and the ſame Night ſaw an- 
Eclipſe of the Moon, which, he faid, vary'd 
2 Hours, 23 Minutes from the Meridian of 
Cadiz, 
It was probably this that made the bad Wea- 
ther laſt ſo long, for he was forc'd to lie cloſe 
10 D d in 
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in that Place till the 2oth of the ſame 
Month, not without great Apprehenſions for 
the other Ships, which could not get in; but it 
pleasd God to ſpare them all. 

Being once more got together, on the 24th 
of September, they ſaiPd to the moſt Eaſterly 
Point of Hiſpaniola, whence they pals'd over to 
a little Iſland, lying between Hiſpanislu and St. 
Fohn de Borriquen, call'd by the Indians Mona. 

Thence they went to St. Jobn, where the great 
Toil the Admiral had ſuſtain'd threw him into a 
dangerous Illneſs, between a Peſtilential Fever 
and a Lethargy, which preſently depriv'd him 
of his Senſes. W hereupon all the Men, aboard 
the Ships, determin'd to abandon the Deſign he 
had in Hand of diſcovering all the Iflands of 
the Caribees, and to return to Iſabella, where 
they arriv'd in five Days, on the 29th of Sep- 

tember. And there it pleas'd God to reſtore 
Columbus to his Health, though his Sickneſs 
laſted above five Months, which was attributed 
to his great Fatigue during that Voyage, and 
his extraordinary Watchfulneſs; for ſometimes 
he had not above three Hours Sleep in eight 
Days ; a Thing which would ſeem incredible, 
had not ſo many Men been Witneſſes to the 
Truth of it. 

At his Return to Hi/paniola, from this Diſ- 
covery of Cuba and Jamaica, the Admiral 
found there his Brother Bartholomew Colmmbus, 
who, as we mention'd before, was employ'd by 
him to treat with the King of England, about 
the Diſcovery of the Indies; at which Court 
he met with ſo many Delays, that when, at 
length, he was returning to Spain wich the full 

Grant 
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Grant of his Deminds, he was told at Paris, 
; by Charles King of France, that the Admiral 
" | his Brother had already diſcovered the Indies, 

and was preſented by that Prince with 100 

Crowns to proſecute his Journey. But though 
he made all the Haſte he poſſibly could to over- 
take his Brother in Spain, yet when. he came 
) to Sevil, the Admiral was ſet out for the Indies 
' I with 17 Sail. He then went to Valladolid, to 
wait upon their Catholick Majeſties, taking with 
him Don Ferdinand and Don James the two 
Sons of Columbus, who had before been ap- 
pointed Pages to Prince Jobn, where he met 
with a moſt gracious Reception, and was imme- 
diately ſent by their Majeſties with three Ships 
to Hiſpamola to join his Brother, Where he 
ſerv'd ſome Years, as appears from a Memo- 
randum, found among his Papers, 1n which are 
the following Words, I ſerv'd as Captain 
« from the 14th of April 1494. till the 12th 
. © of March 1496. when the Admiral ſet out 
| for Spain, and then I began to act as Gover- 
| WW © norcill the 24th of Auguſt 1498. When the? 
Admiral returning from the Diſcovery of Pa- 
« ria, ] again ſerv'd as Captain till the 11th of 
December 1500. when I return'd to Spain.“ 
But to reſume our Narration, as ſoon as the 
Admiral came back from Causa, he made him 
Governor of the ln1dies ; though afrerwards 
there aroſe a Controverſy on that Subject, their 
Catholick Majeſties inſiſting that they had 
granted him no ſuch Power. However, to Ad- 
juſt the Difference, their Majeſties granted it 
4-new, and ſo for the future he was ſtil'd Ade- 
Iantado, or Lieutenant of the Indies, 
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The Admiral having now the Aſſiſtance and 
Advice of his Brother, took forme reſt, and 
and had a little Reſpite from Buſineſs, though, 
on the other Hand, he met with Trouble enough, 
as well from his Sickneſs, as becauſe he found 
almoſt all the Indians revolted, through the 
Fault of Don Perer Margarite, of whom we 
have already ſpoke. For notwithſtanding the 
Obligations he had to the Admiral, who at his 
Departure for Cuba, had left him the Command 
of 360 Foot and 14 Horſe, to travel over the 
Ifland, and reduce it to the Obedience of their 
Catholick Majeſties, and particularly the Pro- 
Vince of Cibao, whence the chief Profit was 
expected; yet he did all Things ſo exactly con- 
trary, that no ſooner was the Admiral gone, 
than he went to the great Plain call'd Vega 


Real, ten Leagues from Iſabella, where he 


ſtay'd without ſtirring a Step, or uſing the leaſt 
Effort to reduce any Part of the Iſland. Hence 
aroſe Factions at Iſabella, he endeavouring that 
thoſe of the Council, appointed by the Admi- 
ral, ſhould obey his Orders, ſending them very 
inſolent Letters, till at length, perceiving he 
could not ſucceed in his Attempt of getting the 
- whole Command into his Hands, rather than 
ſtay the coming af the Admiral, who he knew 
would call him in Queſtion for his Behaviour, 
he went aboard the firſt Ships that came from 
Spain, and return'd in them, without giving 
any Account of himſelf, or any way diſpoſing of 
the Men left under his Command. Whereupon 
every one went his Way among the Indians, 


where he thought proper, taking away their 


Goods and Women by Violence, and- commit- 
ting 
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ing ſuch Outrages, that the Indians determin'd 
— reveng'd on thoſe they found ſtraggling, 
or alone, inſomuch that the Cacique of Mag- 
delen; whoſe Name was Gaatiguana, had kill'd 
ten, and privately order'd a Houſe to be fir'd, 
in which there were eleven fick. But for this 
he was ſeverely puniſh'd when the Admiral re- 
turn'd ; for though he himſelf could not be 
taken, yet many of his Subjects were made Pri- 
ſoners, and ſent into Spain, in four Ships, 
which Anthony de Torres brought from thence 
on the 24th of February 1495. Six or ſeven, 
who had done Hurt to the Chrifians in other 
Parts of the Iſland, ſuffer'd forſit, and had not 
the Admiral come in Time to curb the Inſo- 
lence of the Caciques much more Miſchief had 
been done; for he found the Iſland in the ut- 
moſt Diſorder, moſt of the Spaniards having 
committed a Thouſand Villanies, for which 
they were mortally hated by the Indians who 
refug'd to ſubmit to them. Nor was it any dif- 
ficult Matter for them to agree together to caſt 
off the Spaniſh Yoke; becauſe, as hath been 
already obſerv'd, there were only four principal 
Caciques or Kings, to whom all the reſt were 
ſubject. The Names of theſe four were Cau- 
nabo, Guacanagari, Behechicho, and Guarionex, 
each of which had under him 70 or 80 inferior 
Caciques or little Lords, not that theſe laſt paid 
any Tribute, or gave any other Acknowledg- 
ment co the former, only they were oblig'd, 
whenſoever call'd upon, to aſſiſt them in their 
Wars, and till the Ground. 

But of theſe, Guacunagari, who was Lord of 
that Part of the Iſland, where the Town of the 
Nativity 
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Nativity had been built, continu'd a firm Friend 
to the Chri/fians. As ſoon, therefore, as he heard 
of the Admiral's Arrival, he went to viſit him, 
roteſting he had been no way aiding or adviſing 
wich the others, as might appear by the great 
Kineneſs the Chriftians had found in his Coun- 
try, where 100 Men had been conſtantly enter- 
tain'd and ſurniſh'd with every Thing he could 
get to pleaſe them; for which Reaſon the other 
Kings were become his Enemies, and in parti- 
cular Behechicho who had killd one of his Wo- 
men, and Cuunabo who had taken another; 
wherefore he pray'd his Aſſiſtance to revenge 
theſe Wrongs, and to procure the Reſtoration 
of his Wite. 

The Admiral the more readily comply'd with 
this Requeſt, as he had a good Opimon of his 
Sincerity and Affection to the Chri/tians, ſeeing 
he wept every time he ſpoke of thoſe that 
had been kill'd at the Nativity, as if they had 
been his own Children; but what particularly 
determin'd him, was the Conſideration, that 
this Diſcord amongſt the Indian Chiefs would 
make the Conqueſt. of the Country the more 
pacticable, and at the fame Time enable him 
the better to puniſh the Revolt of the other * 
Indians, and the Murder of the Chri/tans. 1 

Therefore on the 24th of March 1495. he ſet 
out from Iſabella with the aforeſaid Guacanagari, 
to carry on the War, being very deſirous to 
cruſh his Enemies; though the Undertaking 
ſeem'd very hazardous, they having rais'd an | 
Army of above 100,000 Indians, whereas the | V 

Admiral had not in all above 200 Chrifians, 20 IN !" 


Horſes, and as many Dogs, 
| When IR 
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The American TRAVELLER. 275 
When they were about two Days Journey 
from Iſabella, the Admiral, Who was perfectly 
well acquainted with the Nature of the Indians, 
divided his Forces into two Parts, giving one 
of them to his Brother the Lieutenant, that ſo 
they might attack that Multitude, ſcatter'd 
about the Plains in two Places, believing the 
Terror of hearing the Noiſe in ſeveral Places at 
once, would put them to Flight ſooner than 
any Thing elle, as it prov'd in effect; for the 
Battallions of Foot falling, on both Sides, on 
the Indians, and breaking them with the firſt 
Diſcharge of their Croſs-Bows and Mus kets, 
the Horſes and Dogs fell in next, in ſuch a fu- 
rious Manner, that they could not rally; where- 
upon thoſe timorous Creatures fled ſome one 
Way, and ſome another, and the Spaniards 
purſuing made ſuch Slaughter, that in a ſhort 
Time, through God's Aſſiſtance, they obtain'd 
a Compleat. Victory; a great Number of the 
Enemies being flain, and others taken, among 
whom was Caunabo, the chiet Cacique of them 

all, rogether with his Wives and Children. 
This Cacique afterwards confeſs'd that he had 
kilPd twenty of the Chriftans left with Arana, 
in the Town of the Nativity, the firſt Voyage, 
when the Indies were diſcover d; and that after- 
wards, under Colour of Friendihip, he went in 
great Haſte to ſee the Town of 1/abellu, but in 
Reality to obſerve how he might beſt attack it, 
and do as he had done at the Nativity; of all 
which Things the Admiral had before been fully 
inform'd by others; and therefore to puniſh 
him for that Offence, and alſo for this ſecond 
Revolt, he ſent both him and his Brother Pri- 
ſoners 
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ſoners into Spain; for he would not without || | 
the Knowledge of their Carholick Majeſties ex- | 
cecute ſo conſiderable a Perſon, but fatisty'd him- || ; 
ſelf with puniſhing ſome of the others that were 
moſt guilty. 
The Victory thus obtain'd, and the Impri. } . 
ſonment of this Prince put the Affairs of the 
Cbriſtians into ſuch a good Poſture, that though 
at that Time they were but 63o in all, many of 
which were ſick, and others, Women and Chil. ( 
dren; yet in the Space of 2 Year, which the { 
Admiral ſpent in ranging the Iſland, he reduced: 
it to ſuch Obedience, and that without dray- r 
ing another Sword, that they all ſubmitted to | 
pay Tribute to their Catholict Majeſties every Ip 
three Months, vis. all that inhabited the Pro- d 
vince of Cibao, where the Gold Mines were, Wl | 
from fourteen Years of Age and upwards, to e. 
pay a large Horſe-Bell full of Gold Duſt, and 
all the reſt 25 Pounds of Cotton a Head. And 
that it might be known who had paid this Tri- 
bute, and who not, there was a Sort of Bral; 
and Tia Coin ſtamp'd, one of which Pieces was 
to be given to eyery one that paid, to be wore 
about his Neck, that whoſoever was found 
without it might be known nor to have paid, 
and puniſh'd accordingly. And without Doubt 
this Order would have proy'd effectual, had not 
thoſe Troubles, which we ſhall ſpeak of here- 
after, happen'd the Chrifians ; for after I of 
the taking Caunabo, Go Country was ſo peace - C. 
able, that a Chriſtian might go ſingle where he g 
. ; and the Indians themſelves would carry I on 
him about on their Shoulders, which che Ad- ſh. 


miral attributed entirely to the extraordinary I xi: 
Goodnels 
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Goodneſs of God, for otherwiſe it had been im- 
poſſible tor 200 Men, halt ſick, and ill. arm'd, 
to ſubdus ſuch a Multitude; which ic pleas'd 
God, not only to bring under his Command, 
but likewiſe to ſend ſuch Scarcity of Proviſions, 
and ſuch violent Diſeaſes among them, as re- 
cuc'd them to one Third of the Number they 
had been at firſt. 

Having thus brought the Ifland into a peace- 
Condition, and built the Town of Iſabella, be- 
ſides three Forts in different Parts ot the Coun- 
try, the Admiral reſolv'd to return into Spain, 
to acquaint their Catholic Majeſties with What 
he thought neceſſary for their Service, and, in 

articular to clear himſelf from the many Slan- 
ders which had been rais'd againſt him by che 
Envy and Malice of tome Perſons, who never 
ceas'd giving the King wrong Intormarions of 
the Affairs of the Indies, to the great Prejudice 
and Diſhonour both ot the Admiral and his 
Erother. 

Accordingly, on Thurſday the roth of March 
1496, he went on board wich 225 Spamarar, 
and 30 Indians, and ſail'd from 1fabela about 
Break of Day, running along the Coaſt, with 
two Caravals, the one call'd the Santa Cruz, 
and the other the Mina, the ſame he went in 
to diſcover the Iſland of Cuba. 

On Jueſday the 22d of March he loſt Sight 
of the Eaft-Point of Hiſpaniola, holding on his 
Courſe Eaſtward, as the Wind would permit. 
But the Wind for the moſt Part continuing Eaſt, 
on the õth of April, finding his Proviſions tell 
ſhort, and that his Men were weary and diſpi- 
rited, he fell of cowards the South, for the 

No. XI. E e Carribe 
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Carribe Iflands, and came up with them in three 
Days, anchoring at Marigalante on Saturday the 
gth of April. . 

The next Day, though it was contrary to 
his Cuſtom, when in any Port, to weigh An- 
chor on a Sunday, he ſet ſail, being forc'd to it 
by the Murmuring of his Men, who alledg'd, 

hat the Obſervation of Days was ridiculous, 
when they were to ſeek their Bread; where- 
fore he made for the Iſland Guadalupe, where 
ſending his Boats, well-man'd, aſhore, before 
they reach'd Land, abundance of Women came 
out of the Woods with Bows and Arrows, as if 
they would defend their Iſland ; for which Rea- 
ſon, and becauſe the Sea ran ſomewhat high, 
thoſe in the Boats kept aloof, but caus'd two 
Indian Women, whom they had brought from 
Hiſpaniola, to ſwim aſhore, of whom the other 
Women enquiring concerning the Chrifians, 
and underſtanding they only wanted Proviſions, 
in Exchange for ſuch Things as they had, bid 
them go with their Ships to the North-Side of 
the Iſland, where their Husbands were, who 
would furniſh them with whatſoever they 
wanted. 

Accordingly the Ships failing cloſe under the 
Shore, faw abundance of People come down 
with Bows and Arrows, who let fly at the Spa- 
niards wich great Cries, but without doing any 
Execution, their Arrows falling ſhort ; upon 
which the Indians retir'd into an Ambuſh, but 
perceiving the Boats full of Men were going to 
land, they came out again to withſtand them, 
till being frighted by the Cannon, fir'd at them 

from the Ships, they all fled ro the Woods, 
and 
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and abandor'd their Houſes and Goods to the 
Chriſtians, who took them to their own Uſe ; 
and being acquainted with the Way of making 
Bread, immediately fell to work to ſupply their 
Wants. 

Among other Things they found in theſe 
Houſes, there were a great many large Parrots, 
Honey, Wax, and Iron, whereof they had 
Hatchets to cut, and Looms like thoſe for Ta- 
piſtry-work, in which they weave their Tents. 
Their Houſes were ſquare and not round, as is 
cuſtomary in the other Iſlands; and in one of 
them they found the Arm of a Man roaſting up- 
on a Spit. | 

While they were thus employ'd in preparing 
their Bread, the Admiral ſent 40 Men up into 
the Country to endeavour to learn ſomething. 
of it, who, the next Day, return'd with ten 
Women and three Boys; the reſt of the People 
being fled. 

Among theſe was the Wife of a Cacique, 
whom a Canary Man, that was very ſwift, over- 
took with much Difficulty; and ſhe had eaſily 
got from him, but ſeeing him alone, ſhe thought 
to take him, and cloſing got him down, and 
had certainly ſtrangl'd him, had not the others 
come in to his Aſſiſtance. 

Theſe. Women have their Legs ſwathed with 
Cotton from the Ancle to the Knee, that they 
may look thick, which Ornament they call 
Coiro, and efteem it as a great Beauty ; and 
they gird them ſo hard, that if any of the Ban- 
dage happens to ſlip off, that Part appears very 
thin. The ſame Kind of Faſhion is practis'd 
both by the Men and Women in Jam tica, 

| Ee 2 _ 
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who ſwathe their Arms as high as the Arm- 
Pits. 

The Women of this Iſland are likewiſe very 
far, and there were many of them thicker than 
a Man could graſp. As ſoon as their Children 
can walk they give them a Bow and Arrows, 
t hat they may learn to ſhoot and they all wear 
their Hair long, and looſe upon their Shoulders, 
which is the only Covering they have. 

The above-mention'd Cacique's Lady told 
the Admiral that this Iſland was only inhabited 
by Women, and that thoſe who endeavour'd to 
hinder his Men from Landing were all Women, 
except about four Men, who were there acci- 
dentally from another Iſland; for at a certain 
Time in the Year, they come to hunt, and ac- 
company with them. The ſame Cuſtoms, ſhe 
aſſur'd him, were alſo obſerv'd by the Women 
of another Iſland, call'd Matrimonio, of whom 
ihe gave much the ſame Account as we read of 
the ancient Amazons; all which the Admiral 
made no Difficulty to credit, becauſe of the ſur- 
prizing Strength and Courage of theſe Women, 
which he himſelf had been a Witneſs to. Ir 1 
likewiſe obſervable, that theſe Women ſeemed 
to be endu'd with clearer Underſtandings than 
thoſe of the other Iſlands; for in them they 
only knew to reckon the Day by the Sun, and 
the Night by the Moon; whereas theſe Women 
could reckon by other Stars, it being a com- 
mon Expreſſion amongſt them, when the North 
Star riſes, or ſuch @ Star is North, then it ts 


Time to do ſuch or ſuch a Thing. 


Having now made a Proviſion of Bread for 20 
Days, beſides what they had already on . 
5 c he 
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the Admiral determin'd, without farther Delay, 
to perſue his Voyage towards Spain; but per- 
ceiving this Iſland was a Kind of Inlet to ſeve- 
ral others, he thought proper to diſtribute ſome 
Preſents among thoſe Women before he went, 
both to conciliate their Favour, and to make 
them ſome Recompence for the Loſſes they had 
ſuſtain'd. After which he ſent them all aſhore, 
except the Cacique's Lady, who choſe to go 
into Spain with her Daughter, among the other 
Indians of the Iſland Hiſpaniolu, among whom 
was Caunabo, Who, as we have already ſaid, Was 
the chief Prince in all that Iſland, which was a 
principal Motive, that induc'd this Lady to 
conſent to go into Spain with the Admiral. 
Having therefore furniſh'd himſelf with 
Bread, Wood, and Water, he ſer fail on Wed- 
neſday the 20th of April, from Guadalupe, 
though with a poor Wind, keeping near the 
Latitude of 22 Degrees, for at that Time they 
had not diſcover'd the Method of running 
away North to meet the South- Weſt Winds. 
Having made but very little Way, and the 
Ships being crowded with People, on the 2oth- 
of May, they began to ſufter extremely for 
Want of Proviſions, which was ſo great, that 
their Allowance was but {ix Ounces of Bread 2 


Day, and leſs than a Pint of Water, without 


any Thing elſe; and though there were eight 
or nine Pilots aboard the Ships, yet none of 
them knew where they were, only the Admi- 
ral was confident they were but a little Weſt of 
the Azores, whereof he gives the following 
Account in his Journal. | 


” This 
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« This Morning the Dutch Compaſſes varied 
& as uſual, a Point; and thoſe of Genoa, that 
cr ugd to agree with them, varied but a very 
« little; but afterwards ſailing Eaſt vary more; 
cc which is a Sign we are 100 Leagues, or ſome- 
« what more, Weſt of the Azores; for when 
„ we were jnſt 100, we ſaw but a few ſcatter'd 
« Weeds in the Sea; and the Dutch Needles 
& yaried a Point, thoſe of Genaua cutting the 
% North-Point; and when we are ſomewhat 
e farther, E. N. E. they will alter again.“ 
Which was verified on the Sunday following, 
being the 22d of May; by which, and by the 
Exactneſs of his Account he found himſelf 100 
Leagues from the Iſlands Azores, which he was 
ſurpriz d at, and attributed this Difference to 
the ſeveral Sorts of Loadſtones with which the 
Needles are touch'd ; for till they came juſt to 
that Longitude, they all varied a Point, and 
there ſome held it, and thoſe of Genoua exactly 
cut the North Star. The ſame was yet farther 
confirm'd the next Day, being the 24th. of 
May. f 


Thus continuing their Voyage, on Wedneſday + 


the 8th of June, they came in Sight of Ode- 
mira, between Lisbon and Cape St. Vincent, all 
the Pilots for ſeveral Days having ſtill made for 
Land, except the Admiral, who the Night be- 
fore ſlack'd his Sails, telling them it was becauſe 
they were near Cape St. Vincent, which all of 
them ridicul'd as incredible; fome of them 
affirming they were in the Engliſb Channel; and 
thoſe that err'd the leaſt, ſaying they were on 
the Coaſt of Galicia; and that therefore they 
oyght not to take in any Sail, it being 1 to 
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die aſhore than to ſtarve miſerably at Sea; the 
Scarcity among them being ſo great, that there 
were ſeveral, who. Cannibal-like, were for de- 
vouring the Indians they had on board; while 
others to ſave the little Proviſion they had left, 
were for throwing them over- board, which 
they would certainly have executed, had not 
the Admiral exerted all his Authority to pre- 
vent it; inſiſting upon it, that as they were 
Creatures of the ſame Species, they neither 
ought nor ſhould be treated worſe than the reſt; 
and it pleaſed God, as a Reward of his Juſtice 
and Humanity, that the next Morning they 
diſcover'd Land, as he had promis'd them, on 
which Account he was always afterwards look d 
upon by the Seamen, as a moſt expert Pilot, and 
almoſt prophetical in Sea- Aﬀairs, 

+ Being arriv'd in Spain, the Admiral imme» 
diately ſet forward for Burgos, where he was 
very favourably receiv'd by their Majeſties, who- 
were there celebrating the Nuptials of Prince 
John their Son, with Margaret of Auftria, 
Daughter to Maximilian the Emperor, upon 
which Occaſion there was the greateſt and moſt 
ſplendid Appearance of Nobility and Perſons 
of Diſtinction, that ever were ſeen together ar 
the Court of Spain. 

The Admiral at his Audience, preſented their 
Majeſties with ſeveral Things, which he brought 
with him from the Indies, as Samples of the Pro- 
duct of the Country, as well Birds, and Beaſts, 
as Trees, Plants, Inſt ruments of civil and mili- 
tary Service, with many other Things uſed b 
the Indians for their Convenience and Diverſion 3 
likewiſe ſeveral Girdles, and Masks, wich Eyes 


and 
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and Ears of Plates of Gold ; beſides a large 
Quantity of Gold Sand, great and ſmall, as Na- 
ture produc'd it; ſome Grains being as big as 
Vetches, ſome as Beans, and others as Pidgeons 
Eggs. Though theſe were not ſo much eſteem'd 
afterwards, becauſe, in Time, there were Pieces 
of Gold found that weigh'd above 30 Pounds. 
_ Having given their Majeſties an Account of 
all that related to the improving and peopling 
the Indies, he was very deſirous to haſten his 
Return, for Fear ſome Misfortune ſhould hap- 
pen in his Abſence, which was the more to be 
dreaded as he had left the People in great Want 
of all Neceſſaries. But though he was very 
importunate on this Account, yet ſo dilatory 
was the Court in this Aﬀeair, thar ten or twelve 
Months elaps'd, before he obtain'd two Ships, 
which were ſent before, with Succours, under 
the Command of Peter Fernandez Coronel. 
Theſe fer out in February 1498. the Admiral 
ſtaying behind to negotiate ſuch a Fleet as was 
requiſite for him to return with to the Indies; 
but for this he was forc'd to ſtay above a Year 
longer at Burgos, and ar Medina del Campo ; the 
firting it out being retarded much longer chan 
was convenient, through the Negligence and 
ill- Management of the King's Officers, and par- 
ticularly of Don John de Fonſeca, Arch-Deacon 
of Sevil, whence it came to paſs (for mean 
5 never forgive thoſe they injure) that the 
aid Don Jobn, who was afterwards Biſhop of 
Burgos, was ever an utter Enemy to the Admi- 
ral and his Affairs, and the principal of thoſe 
that afterwards brought him into Diſgrace with 
| their 
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their Catholick Majeſties, as will be related 
hereafter, 

At length, on the 3oth of May, 1498. he ſet 
fail from the Bay of St. Lucar Burrameda, with 
ſix Ships loaded with Proviſions, and other Ne- 
ceflaries, for the Relief of the Planters in Hi/- 
paniola, and peopling of that Iſland, 

On the th of June, he arriv'd at the Iſland 
of Puerto Santo, where he heard Maſs, and 
ſtay d to take in Wood and Water, with what 
elſe he had Occaſion for; and the ſame Night 
faild away towards Madera, whither he came 
on Sunday the gth of June, and at the Town 
of Fonchal, was courteouſly entertain'd by the 
Governor of the Iſland, with whom he ſtay'd, to 
lay in a farther Store of Proviſion, till Saturday 
in the Afternoon, when he again ſet fail; and 
on Wedneſday the 19th of Fune arriv'd at Go- 
mera, where there was a French Ship that had 
taken three Spaniſh ones, who ſeeing the Ad- 
miral's Squadron, weigh'd Anchor, and . ſtood 
to Sea with them. | 

The Admiral imagining they had been Mer- 
chant-Ships, who fled, miſtaking him for a 
Frenchman, had not the leaſt Thought of per- 
ſuing them, till, when they were at a conſide- 
rable Diſtance, being inform'd what they were, 
he ſent three of his, Ships to give them Chace, 
for Feat of which, the French left one of the 
Ships they had taken behind, and fled with the 
other two ſo ſwiftly, that they could not be 
overtaken z and they might have carried the 
other off with the ſame Eaſe had they not for- 
laken it; but when the Admiral appear'din the 
Port, their Conſternation was ſo great, that they 
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had not Time to man it: So that there being 


but four Frenchmen aboard, and fix Spaniards 
of thoſe that had been taken in it, theſe laſt 
ſeeing the Aſſiſtance that was coming to them, 
clap'd the French under Hatches, and return'd 
to the Port, where the Ship was reſtor'd to its 


Owner; and the Frenchmen had ſuffer'd, but 


that Don Alvaro de Lugo the Governor, with 
all the principal of the Iſland, interceded for 
them, who begg'd them to exchange for fix of 
their Men that the French had carried away, 


which with ſome Difficulty the Admiral 


granted. 

On Thurſday the 21ſt of June he ſail'd for the 
Iſland Ferro, where he reſolv'd to ſend away 
three of his ſix Ships to Hiſpaniola, and with 
the other three to ſail towards the Iflands 
of Cabo Verde, thence to ſail directly over, and 
diſcover the Continent ; wherefore he appointed 
a Captain over each of the three Ships he ſent 
to H:i/panioln, the firſt of which was Peter de 
Arana, Couſin to that Arena that died in Hi. 
ſpaniola; the ſecond Alonzo Sanchez de Carvajal; 
and the third, one 7obn Anthony Columbus, a 
near Relation of his own; to whom he gave 
particular Inſtructions, that each of them 
on have the chief Command a Week in his 

urn. 

This done, he ſent them away for Hiſpaniola, 
and himſelf ſet out for the Iſlands of Cape Verde. 
But the Climate he was. then entering upon, 


being unhealchy at that Time, he was attack'd 


by a terrible Fit of the Gout in one Leg, and 


four Days after fell into a violent Fever, not- 
withſtanding which he was ſtill himſelf, and 
x | diligently 
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diligently obſerv'd the Way the Ship made, 


with the Alcerations of the Weather that hap- 
pen'd, as he had always done from the very 
Beginning of his firſt Voyage. ak 
On Wedneſday the 25th of Fnne, he diſeo- 
ver'd the Iſland de Sul, one of thoſe of Cape 
Verde, which having paſs'd, he came to ano- 
ther call'd Boa Fifa, a Name no way agree- 
ing with it, as it ſignifies a good Proſpect, 
and the Place is extremely dull and miſerable. 
Here he caſt Anchor in a Channel, near a 
ſmall Iſland on the Weſt-Side of it, near to a 
Place where there were fix or ſeven Houſes ſet 
apart, for the Uſe of Perſons troubled with 
the Leproſy, who came thither to be cured. 
And as Sailors rejoice when they diſcover Land, 
ſo do theſe poor Wretches much more when 
they deſcry any Ships; wherefore they pre- 
ſently ran down to the Shore, to ſpeak co thoſe 
the Admral ſent in Boats to take in Water and 
Salt; when underſtanding they were Spaniards, 
the Portugueſe, who had Charge of the Iſland 
for the Proprietor, went aboard to ſpeak to the 
Admiral, and offer him all he wanted; for which 
the Admiral return'd him thanks, ordering him 
to be handſomely entertain'd, and ſome Pro- 
viſions to be given him, becauſe, by Reaſon of 
the Barrenneſs of the Iſland, they are always 
in great Neceſſity. 4 | 
The Admiral being very curious to know 
what Method they us'd to cure the Lepers, this 
Perſon told him “ That the Temperature of 
* the Air was one great Step towards it; and 
te that the next was their Diet, there coming 
e thither a vaſt Number of Tortoiſes, on which 
Ft 2 the 
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the Sick feed, and anoint themſelves with 
tc their Blood, by which means, in a ſhort 
« Time they recover; but that thoſe who are 
& born infected with his Diſtemper are longer 
« a Curing, That the Reaſon of their having 
« ſo many Tortoiſes, was the Shores being all 
« ſandy, whither the Tortoiſes, in the Months 
« of June, July, and Auguft, come over from 
« the Shore of Africk, moſt of them as big as 
« an ordinary Target, and that every Night 


& they came upto ſleep, and lay their Eggs in 


« the Sand; at which Time the People with 
90 Lanthorns, or other Lights, go along the 
« Shore, ſeeking the Track the Tortoiſe leaves 
* on the Sand, which they follow till they find 
« the Fiſh, which being tir'd with coming fo 


44 far, ſleeps ſo ſound, that it never hears its 
Enemy, who turning up its Belly goes on to 
e ſeek more; for when turn'd in this Manner, 


« they cannot ſtir from the Place, or recover 


* their Feet. Having thus got as many as they 


« think fit, they come again in the Morning to 


_ << chuſe thoſe they like beſt, and letting go the 


«« leaſt, carry away the others to eat.” 80 
wretchedly do the Sick live here, without any 
other Employment or Suſtenance, the Iſla nd 
being very dry and barren, without either Trees 


or Springs; ſo that they are forc d to drink of 


certain Wells whoſe Water is thick and brack- 
Hh. Thoſe who had charge of the Ifland, 
which were only that Man and four more, had 


|  Hikewite no other Employment than that of kill- 


ing Goats, and ſalting them to ſend into Portu- 
gal, He aflirm'd to the Admiral, „That there 
« were ſuch Multitudes of theſe Goats on the 
Moun- 
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& Mountains, that ſome Years they killd to 
« the Value of 3 or 400 Ducats; and that they 
« all came at firſt from eight Goats, carried 
« thicher by the Proprietor of the Ifland, 
c whoſe Name was Roderick Alfonſo, Sec 
« of the Cuſtoms to the King of Portugal. 
« That the Hunters are often four or five 
« Months without Bread or any Thing to eat, 
« except Goats Fleſh and Fiſh; for which Rea- 
« ſon he ſhould ſer great Store by the Provifion 
« the Admiral had given him.” 
The ſame Perſon and his Companions-went 
alſo once or twice a Goat-Hunting with ſome of 
the Spaniards; but the Admiral perceiving it 
would require a great deal of Time to kill all he 
had Occaſion for, would ſtay no longer, bein 
impatient to perſue his Voyage. 4 
On Saturday the zoth of June, he ſail'd for 
Santiago, the chief of the Iflands of Cape Verde, 
where he arriv'd the next Day in the Evening, 
and anchor'd near a Church, ſending aſhore to 
buy ſome Cows and Bulls to carry alive to Hi- 
ſpaniola; but finding it would be a difficult 
Matter to {urniſh himſelf ſo ſoon as he defir'd, 
and conſidering how prejudicial Delays might be 
to him, he reſolv'd to ſtay no longer; and the 
rather for Fear his Men thould fall Sick, that 
Country being very unhealthful. For in his 
Journal he ſays, ** all the while I was at this 
Iſland, I never ſaw the Sky nor 'any Star, but 
there was continually a thick ſultry Fog, inſo- 
much that three Parts of the Inhabitants were 
lick, and all of them had a very diſtemper d 
Complexion.“ 


There- 
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Therefore on Thurſday the 5th of July, he 
left the Iſland of Santiago, ſailing South-weſt, 
with a Reſolucion to hold that Courſe till he 
was under the Equinoctial, and then to fteer 
due Weſt, that he might find ſome other Land, 
or croſs over to Hiſpaniola. But the Currents 
among, thoſe Iſlands ſetting violently towards 
the North and North-weſt, he could not ſail as 
he intended; ſo that he ſays, << On Saturday 
«the 7th of July, I was ftill in Sight of the 
„„ [Iſland of Fogo, which is one of thoſe of Cape 
& Verde, it is very high Land on the South- 
e Side, and at a Diftance looks like a great 
« Church, with a Steeple at the Eaſt-end, 
& which is a vaſt high Rock, whence before 
« the Eaſt-winds blow, there uſually breaks 
cc out a large Quantity of Fire; as is ſeen at 
cc Teneriff, Veſuvius, and Mount Etna.” 
From this laſt Country of Chriſtians he held 
on his Courſe South-weſt, till he had only five 
Degrees North Latitude, where he was be- 
calm'd, having till then been continually at- 
tended by the above-mention'd Fog. 

This Calm laſted eight Days, with ſuch vio- 
lent Heat, that there was no Man could abide 
under Deck, and had it not ſometimes rain'd, 
and the Sun been clouded, he thought they 
ſhould have been burnt up together with the 
Ships; for the firſt Day of the Calm, which 
was fair, the Heat was ſo exceſſive, that nothing 
could have withſtood it, had not God been 

pleas'd miraculouſly to relieve them with the 
aforeſaid Rain and Fog. 
Having therefore got off a little to the North- 
ward, into ſeven Degrees of Latitude, he _ 
| ſoly' 
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ſoly'd not to make any more to the South, but 
to ſail due Weſt; which he did till Treſday the 
laſt of Fuly, when thinking the Caribbee Hands 
muſt certainly be to the North of him, he 
thought proper not to hold that Courſe any 
longer, but to make for Hiſpuniola ; not onal 
becauſe he was in great Want of Water, but 
alſo becauſe all his Proviſions were periſh'd, and 
he was afraid leaſt, during his Abſence, ſome 
Mutiny or Diſorder ſhould happen among the 
People he had letc there, as indeed there had, 
as ſhall be ſkewn hereafter. | 

Wherefore altering his Courſe from the 
Weſt, he ſtood North, thinking to light on 
ſome of the Caribee Hands, there to refreſh his 
Men, and take in Wood and Water, whereof 
he had great Need. 

As he was thus failing, about Noon the ſame 
Day, Alonzo Perez Nirando, a Sailor of the 
Town of Gullva, going up to the Round-top, 
deſcry'd Land to the Weſtward, at about 15 
Leagues Diſtance, there appearing three Moun- 
tains all at the ſame Time; but not long after 
they perceived the ſame Land ſtretch'd out 
towards the North-eaſt, as far as the Eye could 
reach, neither did that ſeem to be the End. 
When having given Thanks to God, and ſaid 
the Salve Regina, with other Prayers, us'd by 
Seamen in Time of Diſtreſs or Joy, the Admiral 
calbd that Land the Iſland of the Trinity ; as 
well becauſe he had before intended to give 
that Name to the firſt Land he found, as in 
Acknowledgment of the Fayour of God, who 
had been pleas'd to ſhew him thoſe three 
Mountains together. 

He 
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He then ftood Due-weſt, to make a Cape 
that appear'd to che South of him, making for 
the South- ſide of the Iſland, till he came to an 
Anchor five Leagues beyond a Point, which he 
call'd De Ja Galera, or, of the Galley, becauſe 
of a Rock that lay near the Point, and at a Diſ- 
tance luok'd like a Galley under ſail, 

But there being no Conveniency here to take 
in any Water, and he having but one Cask left 
for all his Ship's Crew, and the other Ships 
being in the ſame Condition, on the Wedneſday 
following in the Morning, he continued his 
Courſe ftill Weſt, and caſt Anchor at another 
Point, which he call'd De Ja Plaga, or, of the 
Strand, where his Men landed, and took Wa- 
ter in a fine, ſweet Brook; but without ſeeing 
either Town or People there, though along the 
Coaft they left behind they had ſeen many 
Houſes and Towns. Tis true, they found the 
Marks of ſome Fiſhermen, who flying had left 
behind them Part of their Fiſhing Tackle, 
They alſo ſaw the Prints of the Feet of Beaſts, 
which ſeem'd to be thoſe of Goats, and ſaw the 
Bones of one; but the Head being without 
Horns, they thought it might be that of ſome 
Catamountain, or Monkey, which they were 
afterwards confirm'd in, ſeeing abundance of 
thoſe Cats in Paria. | 

The ſame Day, being the 1ſt of Auguſt, ſail- 
ing between Cape Galera and that of La Plaga 


ſouthwards, they diſcover'd the Continent, 


which was about 22 Leagues diſtant, as they 
gueſs'd; but they, taking it for another Iſland, 
call'd it /a Santa, or the Holy Hand. The 
Land they ſaw off the Trinity, between the two 

| Points, 
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Points, was zo Leagues in Length Eaſt and 
Weſt, without any Harbour, but all the Coun- 
try was exceeding pleaſant, with Trees down 


to the Sea-ſide, and Abundance of Towns. 


This Space they ran in a very ſhort Time, be- 
cauſe the Current of the Sea ſets fo very violently 
weſtward, that ic looks like a rapid River both 
Day and Night, at all Hours, notwithſtanding 
the Tide ebbs and flows along the Shore above 
40 Paces, as happens at St. Lucar de Barrameda, 
when there are Floods ; for though the Water 
riſe and fall ever ſo much, yet it never ceaſes 
running towards the Sea. 

Perceiving they could have no Account of 
the People of the Country at this Cape, and 
that there was no Convenience of getting Wa- 
ter, or Proviſions, or of careening the Ships; 
the next Day, being the 2d of Auguſt, the Ad- 


miral went on to another Point of Land, Which 


ſeem'd to be the moſt Weſterly in that Iſland, 
and call'd it Puntal del Arenal, where he came 
to an Anchor, thinking the Eaſterly Winds, 
which blow there, would not be ſo trouble- 
ſome to the Boats in going backwards and for- 
wards, 

On their Way, before they came to this 
Point, a Canoe began to follow them with 25 
Men in it, who, ſtopping at about a Cannon- 
Shot Diſtance, call'd out to them, very loud, 
as they ſuppos'd (for they could not under- 
ſtand what they ſaid) to enquire who they 
were, and whence they came, as the other In- 
dians us'd to do, 

The Spaniards would fain have perſuaded 
theſe Indians to come on board; but finding 
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their Words and Signs:of no Effect, they began 
to ſhow them ſeveral Things, which they ima- 
gin'd they might covet, ſuch as little Braſs Ba- 
fons, Looking-glaſſes, and ſuch other Things as 
the reſt of the Indians us'd ro make great Ac- 
count of; but though this drew them a little 
nearer, yet they ſoon ſtopp'd again; and there- 
fore the more to allure them, the Admiral or- 
der'd one to get upon the Poop with a Tabor 
and Pipe, and ſome young Fellows to dance, 
which as ſoon as the Indians ſaw, they pur 
themſelves into a Poſture of Defence, layinz 
hold of their Targets, and ſhooting their Ar- 
rows at thoſe that danc'd, who, by the Admi- 
ral's . Command, that thoſe People might not 
contemn the Chrifians unpuniſh'd, leaving 
their Dance, began to ſhoot with their Croſs- 
Bows in ſuch a Manner, that the Jndians gladly 
drew off, and making to another Carayal, 
clapp'd cloſe to the Side of it without any Ap- 
prehenſion. Whereupon the Pilot of the Ship 
ventur'd over into the Canoe, and giving them 
fome Trifles, they were ſo well pleas'd with 
them, that they told him, if they had been 
alhore, they would have brought him ſome 
Bread from their Houſes; after which they 
return'd towards Land, nor would they in the 
Ship ſtop any one of them, for Fear of diſplea- 
ling the Admiral, who had given expreſs Orders 
to the contrary. They were a well-ſhap'd 
People, and whiter than thoſe of the other 
Iſlands; they wear their Hair long, like Women, 
bound with ſmall Strings, and coyer'd their 


Privities with little Clouts. 
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As ſoon as the Ships had'anchor'd*it'Panth 
del Arenal, the Admiral ſent the Boats aſhore 
for Water, and to get ſome Information of the 
Indians; but they were able ro do neither, that 
Country being very low and unpeopl'd; where- 
fore order'd them the next Day to dig Trench- 
es in the Iſland; but by good Luck they found 
them ready made, and full of excellent Water; 
which they concluded had been done by the 
Fiſhermen. nk JON 

Having taken what they wanted, he reſolv'd 
to proceed on'to another Mouth or Channel; 
he ſaw towards the North-weſt, which he 
afterwards call'd Boca del Drag», or, the Dra- 
gon's Mouth, to diſtinguiſh it from that where 
he was, to which he had given the Name of 
Boca de la Sierpe, or, the Serpent's Mouth, 

Theſe two Mouths or Channels, like the 
Dardanels, are made by the two weſtermoſt 
Points of the Trinity Hand, and two others of 
the Continent; and lie almoſt North and South 
of one another. In the midſt of that, where 
the Admiral anchor'd, was another Rock; 
which he calPd E/ Gallo, or the Cock. | 

Through this Mouth, which he call'd Beca 
de Ia Sierpe, the Water continually runs as fu- 
riouſly north ward, as it it was the Mouth of 
ſome great River, which was the Reaſon of 
giving it that Name, becauſe of the terrible 
Fright it put them into. For as they lay very 
ſeeurely, as they thought, at Anchor, there 
came a ſtronger Stream of Water than uſual, 
with a hideous Noiſe, running through that 
Mouth northward ; and another Current run- 
ning out of the Gulph now call'd Paria, oppo- 
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ſite to that before-mention'd, they met with a 

hideous Roar, and caus'd the Sea to ſwell fo 
high, that it ſeem'd like a high Mountain, or 
Ridge of Hills along that Current, which 
Mountain ſoon came towards the Ships, to the 
great Terror of all the Men, who expected no- 
thing leſs than to be overſet; bu it pleag'd God 
that it paſſed under, or rather lifted them up 
without doing them any Harm, only it drew 
the Anchor of one of them, carrying the Vel- 
ſel away, but by the Help of their Sails they 
eſcap'd the Danger, though not without mortal 
Apprehenſions of being loſt. 

Being paſſe1 this furious Current, the Admiral, 
conſidering the Danger he had been in, flood for 
the Dragon's Mouth, which is between the North- 
Point. of the Trinity Iſland, and the Euft. Point 
of Pariaz yet went not through it at that Time, 
but ſutPd along the South-Couft of Paria weſtward, 
belteving it to be an Iſland, and hoping to find 1 
May out Northwards towards Hiſpaniola 3 and 
t haugh there were many Ports along that Coaſt, 
be would put into none, all the Sea there being an 
Harbuur Jo: Pd in with the Continent, 

. Teing ar an Anchor on the 5th of Auguf, as 
it was his particular Devotion never to weigh on 
a Sunday, he ſent the Boats aſhore, where they 
found abundance of Fruit of the ſame Kind 
they had ſeen in the other Iſlands, a great Num- 
ber-oft Trees, and the Marks of People that had 
fled for Fear of the Chrifians. But being un- 
Willing to loſe Time, he ſail'd down the Coaſt 
15 Leagues farther, without going into any 
Harbour, leſt he ſhould miſs of a Wind to 
bring him out. 

| Being 
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- Being at an Anchor on the Coaſt, at che 
End of theſe 15 Leagues, there came out a Ca. 
noe'to the Caraval, call'd E Borreo, with three 
Men in it; and the Pilot knowing how much 
the Admiral covered to receive ſome Informa- 
tion from thoſe People, pretending to talk with 
them, let himſelf fall into the Canoe, upon 
which the Spuntards in the Boat took thoſe 
three Men, and carried them to the Admiral, 
who made very much of them, and loading 
them with Gifrs, ſent chem aſhore again, where 
there appear'd abundance of Indians. 

Theſe hearing the good Account the other 
three gave of the Chriftians, came immediately 
in their Canoes to barter for ſuch Things as they 
had, which were much the fame as had been 
ſeen in the Iſlands before-mention'd, only that 
here they had no Targets, nor poiſan'd Arrows, 
which are not us'd by theſe People, bur only by 
the Canibals. 

Their Drink was a Sort of Liquor as white as 
Milk, and another ſomewhat blackiſh, taſting 
like new Wine, made of Grapes not thorough 
ripe, but they could not learn of what Fruit it 
was made. They wore Cotton Cloaths well 
wove, of divers Colours, about the Bigneſs of a 
Handkerchief, ſome bigger and ſome leſs; and 
what they moſt admir'd of all the Things they 
ſaw aboard were ſome Braſs Trinkets, and eſpe- 
cially the Bells. Theſe People ſeem to be ra- 
ther more Ciyiliz'd and tractable than thoſe of 
Hiſpaniola. They cover their Nakedneſs with 
one of the above-mention'd Cloaths, and have 
another wrapp'd about their Heads; but the 


Women 
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Women cover nothing, not even their Privi- 


ties; and the ſame they do in the Trinity Hand. 

There was nothing of Value ſeen here, except 
ſome little Plates of Gold, which the Indians 
hung about their Necks; wherefore becauſe the 
Admiral could not ſtay to enquire farther into 
the Nature of the Country, he order'd fix of 
theſe Indians to be taken, and continued his 
Voyage weſtward, with a Perſuaſion that the 
Land of Paria, which he call'd the Holy Hand, 
was not a Continent. | 

Soon after another Iſland appear'd towards 
the South, and another as large as that rowards 
the Weſt, all high Land, cultivated and well 
peopl'd. Theſe Indiazs had more Plates of 
Gold about their Necks than the others, and 
abundance of Guaninis, which were but indit- 
ferent Gold. This they faid was produc'd in 


other Weſtern Iſlands, inhabited by Canibals 


or Man-Eaters. | | | 
The Women had Strings of Beads about their 
Arms, and among them a great m very fine 
Pearls, large and ſmall, ſome of which were got 


in Exchange, to ſend their Cazholick Majeſties as 


2 Sample. 
Being ask'd- where they found thoſe Things, 
they made Signs to ſhow they were found inthe 
Oyſter-Shells taken Weſt. of that Land of Pa- 
riu, and beyond it towards the North. Where- 
n the Admiral thought proper to make a 
lictle Stay there, to inform himſelt farther con- 
certing that precious Diſcovery, and accord- 
ingly ſent the Boats aſhore, where all the People 
of the Country, that had flocked together, re- 
ceiv'd them in the moſt friendly Manner, im- 


portuning 
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portuning the Chrifians to go along with them 
to a Houle not far off, where they treated them 
with Plenty of Eatables, and à great deal of the 
aforeſaid Wine of theirs. ib * 

From this Houſe, which 'tis probable was 
the King's Palace, they carried them to another 
which was his Son's, and ſnew'd them the fame 
Kindneſs. They were all in general of a whiter 
Complexion than any of the other Indians, and 
of better Aſpects and Shapes, with their Hair 
cut ſhort by the Ears, after the Spani Faſhion. 
From them the Spaniards underſtood that the 
Land was call'd Paria, and that the People 
would be glad to be in Amity with the Chri/- 
tians, which Civilities the Spaniards having an- 
ſwer'd, with a few Preſents, return'd to their 
Ships. 

The Admiral holding on his Voyage weſt- 
ward, they ſtill found leſs and leſs Water, inſo- 
much that being come through four or five Fa- 
ir thom, they found but two and a half at ebb; 
e che Tide being different from that at the Trinity- 

and; for at the Trinity, the Water ſwell'd 
aS Wl three Fathom, and here, being 45 Leagues to 

the Weſtward, it roſe but one; there, whether 
Ebb or Flow, the Current always ran Weſt; 
and here upon the Ebb, it ran Eaft, and upon 
4 the Flood Weſt; to which mutt be added, that 
'e- the Water there was a little brackiſh, whereas 
a I here it was like River Water. 


on- The Admiral perceiving this Difference, and 
d- how little Water he found, durſt not proceed 
ple any farther in his Ship, which requir'd three 


Fathom Water, being of 100 Ton, and there- 
tore caine to an Anchor on that Coaft, which 


Was 
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was very ſecure, being a Port like a Horſeſhoe, 
lock'd in with the Land on all Sides. 

However, though he would not venture him- 
ſelf, he ſent the little Caraval, call'd E Borreo, 
or the Poff, to diſcover whether there was any 
Paſs weſtward, which having gone but a little 
Way, return'd the next Day, being the 11th 
of Auguft, with Advice that at the weſtermoſt 
Point of that Sea there was a Mouth or Opening, 
two Leagues over from North to South, and 
within it a round Bay, with four other little 
Bays, one toward each Quarter of the Heavens; 
that from each of theſe flow'd a River, whoſe 
Water made that Sea fo ſweet, which was yet 
much ſweerer farther in; and that all that Land 
which ſeem'd to be Iſlands, was one and the 
ſame Continent ; adding, that they had ever 
where four or five Fathom Water, and lach 
Abundance of thoſe Weeds which they had 
ſeen in the Ocean, that they hinder'd their 
Sailing. | 
The Admiral therefore, being affur'd he 
could not get out weſtward, ſtood back that 
ſame Day to the Eaſtward, intending to paſs 
the Streight which he ſaw between Paria and 
the Ifland Trinity. The Reaſon why he call'd 
this the Dragon s-Mouth was, becauſe it is ex- 
ceeding dangerous, on Account of the Abun- 
dance of freſh Water that ſtruggles to get out 
there into the Sea, and makes three boiſterous 
Channels, extending from Eaſt to Weſt, the 
Breadth of the Streight; and becauſe as he was 
Sailing through, the Wind failing him, he was 
in great Danger of being drove upon the Sands 
or Rocks. Wherefore he gaye it a Name both 
22 | - agreeable 
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agreeable to its Nature, and anſwerable to that 
of the other Mouth, where he had been in no 
leſs Danger, as was before related. But it 
pleas'd God, that what they moſt dreaded 
prov'd their greateſt Safety, che Strength of 


the Current carrying them off. 


After this, on Monday the 17th of Auguſt, he 


began to ſail weſtward along the Coaſt of Paria, 
in order afterwards to ſtand over for Hiſpaniola, 


giving Thanks to God who had deliver'd him 


from ſo many Troubles and Dangers, ſtill ſhew-' 
ing him new Countries full of peaceable People, 
and great Wealth, eſpecially that, which he 
now concluded was certainly the Continent, be- 


cauſe of the great Extent of that Gulph of 
Pearls, the Number of Rivers that ran from it, 
and the Sweetneſs of the Sea-water; not to 
mention that the Indians of the Carilbee Hands 
had before told him, There was a vaſt Land 
Southward. 

Sailing thus along the Coaſt of Paria, he ſtill 
fell farther off from it towards the North-weſt, 
the Currenrs, it being calm, driving him that 
Way; ſo that on Wedneſday the 15th of Auguft, 
he left the Cape call'd De las Cunchas, or of 
Shells, South of him, and the Iſland Margarita 
Weſt, cloſe by which lies that of Caubagua, 
where an infinite Quantity of Pearls has been 
tound. | | 

Holding on his Courſe, he paſs'd by fix 
Iſlands which he call'd Las Gwuardas, or the 
Guards; and three others more to the North, 
which he call'd Los Teftigos, or the Witneſſes. 
And though they ſtill diſcover'd a great deal of 
the Land of Paria weſtward, yet the Admiral 
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tells us in his Journal, that he could not from 
this Time give ſuch an Account of it as he could 
wiſh, becauſe through ouer-much Watching 
his Eyes were inflam'd, and therefore he was 
forc'd to take moſt of his Obſervations from the 
Sailors and Pilots, Adding, that this ſame 
Night, being Thur/day the 16th of Auguſt, the 
Compaſſes, which till now had not varied, did 
vary at this Time at leaſt a Point and Half, and 
ſome of them two Points, wherein there could 
be no Miſtake, becauſe ſeveral Perſons had al- 
ways watched to oblerve them. 

Admiring at this, and vex'd that he had not 
the Opportunity of following the Coaſt of the 
Continent, he held on his Courſe North-weſt, 
till on Monday the 2oth of Auguft, he came to an 
Anchor between Beaca and Hiſpaniola, whence 
he ſent a Letter, by ſome Indians, to his Bro- 
ther the Adelantado, to acquaint him with his 
ſate Arrival and Succeſs. 

Mean-time he was very much ſurpriz'd to 
find himſelf ſo far weſtward; for though he 
knew the Force of the Currents was decreas'd, 
yet he did not think it had been ſo much. 
Therefore to the End his Proviſions might not 
fail him in Time of need, he ſtood to the Eaſt- 


ward for St. Domingo, into which Harbour he 


enter'd on the 3zoth of Augy/; it being here his 
Brother the Lieutenant had appointed a City to 
be built, on the Eaſt-Side of the River, where 
it ftands at preſent, which was call'd Santo Do- 
mingo, in Memory of his Father, whoſe Name 

was Dominick, „ 
The Admiral being thus arrived at St. Do- 
mingo, almoſt blind with over. watching, hoped 
there 
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there to reſt himſelf after his Voyage? and to 
enjoy himſelf among his People; but found 
every Thing quite contrary to his Expectation, 
all the People in the Iſland being in Diſorder 
and Rebellion, through the Means of one Fran- 
eis Roldan, who had drawn a great Party after 
him; beſides which abundance of thoſe he had 
left there were dead, and of thoſe that remain'd, 
above 160 were ſick of the French-Pox; and to 
compleat his Surprize and Vexation, neither 
did he find there the three Ships, which, as we 
have already mention'd, he ſent before him 
from the Canary Hands. | 

But to give an Account of theſe Things, it 
is neeeſſary we begin from the Time the Admi- 
ral ſet out for Spain, which, as we have already 
ſaid, was in March 1496. 30 Months before his 
Return. 

The firſt Part of this Time the People conti- 
nued pretty eaſy and quiet, in hopes of his Re- 
turn, and of being fpeedily reliev'd; but after 
the firſt Year, their Spaniſb Proviſions being 
gone, and their Sickneſs and Hardſhips encrea- 
ling, they not only began to murmur at their 
prefent Condition, but ro diſpair of its being 
better. Whereupon numerous Complaints 
aroſe, which (as Incendiaf ies are ſeldom wanc- 
ing upon ſuch Occaſions) were eagerly ;omented 
by the aforeſaid Ro/dan, whom the Admiral 
had left in ſuch Power among both Chriftians 
and Indians, by making him chiet Juſtice, that 
he was as much obey'd as the Lieutenant, whom 
he mortally hated, as being the only Perſon ca- 
pable of oppofing his ambitious Deſigns. For 
hearing nothing of the Admiral, he began to 
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think of poſſeſſing himſelf of the Iſland, in- 
rending for this Purpoſe to murder the Admi- 
ral's Brothers, and only waited an Opportunity 
to put his Project in Execution. 

ir happen'd about this Time that the Lieute- 
mont went to a Province in the Weſt Part of the 
Id, cad Laragua, 80 Leagues from Iſabella, 
waere the ſaid Roldan remain'd in his Employ, 
buc ſubordinate to Don James, the Admaral's 
ſecoud Brother. This Roldan was lo offended 
at, that whilſt the Lieutenant was regulating 
how the Kings of the Iſland ſhould pay Tribute 
to their Catbolict Majefties, as the Admiral had 
rated all the Indians, Roldan began under-hand 
to draw ſome of them over to his Party, But 
that it mighr not prove fatal to riſe on a ſudden, 
and without ſome Pretence, he laid hold on 
this; the Lieutenant had built a Caraval at J. 
bella, to ſend to Spain in Caſe of Neceſſity, but 
not being able to launch it for want of Tack- 
ling and other Neceſſaries, Roldan gave out, 
there was ſome other Reaſon for it, and that 
it was abſolutely requiſite the Caraval ſhould be 
fitted our, that ſome of them might go in it to 
Spain, to give an Account of their Sufferings. 

Thus under Pretence of the Publick Good, 
he preſs'd what he knew was impoſſible, and 
Don Tames Columbus not conſenting for the 
aforeſaid Reaton, he began openly to treat with 
ſeveral about launching it in Spight of him, 
telling them that if the Lieutenant and Don 
James were diſpleas'd at it, the Reaſon was be- 
cauſe they would ſecure to themſelves the Do- 
minion of the Country, and keep them in Sub- 
jection, without any Ship that might carry the 
News 
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News of their Revolt to their Catholick Maje- 
ſtiesz and ſince they were convinced, by Expe- 
rience, of the Cruelty and Ill-nature of the 
Lieutenant, who led them ſuch a reſtleſs Life 
in building Towns and Forts, Cc. and ſince 
they had no Hopes of the Admiral's Return, it 
was high Time they ſhould ſeize the Carayal 
and procure their Liberties, and not ſuſſer them- 
ſelves, under Pretence of Pay, which they ne- 
ver receiv'd, to be kept under by a Foreigner, 
when it was in their Power to live as they pleas'd 
for whatſoever could be had in the Iſland would 
be equally divided among them, and they would 
be ſery'd by the Indians to their own Content, 


without being in ſuch ſervile Subjection, that 


they could not ſo much as take to Wife an In- 
dian Woman they fancy d. Adding, that the 
Lieutenant oblig'd them to keep the three Vows 
of religious Men, befides which, they wanted 
not for Faſts and Diſciplines, as alſo Impriſon- 
ments, and other Puniſhments, which they en- 
dur'd for the leaſt Fault. W heretore, ſince he 
had the Rod of Juſtice and regal Authority, 
which was a Security againſt any Thing that 
might befall chem on this Account, he advis'd 
them in every Thing to follow his Directions, 

which if they did they could not do amiſs. _ 
With theſe, and ſuch like Words, he drew ſo 
many over to his Party, that one Day when the 
Lieutenant was return'd from Xaragua to Iſa- 
bella, a Number of them conſpir'd to ſtab him, 
looking upon it as ſo eaſy a Matter, that they 
provided a Halter before-hand to hang him up 
after he was dead. What particularly incens'd 
them was the Impriſonment of one of their 
Friends 
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Friends, nam'd Barahona, againſt whom, had 


not Providence put it into the Lieutenant's 


Heart, not to proceed to Execution at that 
Time, he had certainly fell a Sacrifice to their 
Reſentment. 

Roldun, perceiving the Lieutenant had eſcap'd 
him, determin'd to poſſeſs himſelf of the Town 
and Fort of the Conception, from whence he 
thought he might eaſily ſubdue the Iſland, and, 
as it happen'd, he was then near the ſaid Town; 
for while the Licutenant was abroad, he was 
1ent, with 40 Men into that Province, to reduce 
the Indians that had revolted, with the ſame 
Deſign of ſeizing the Town, and deſtroying the 
Chrifians. So that Roldan, under Cover of 
putting a Stop to this Evil, and puniſhing the 
Indi ans, aſſembled his Men at the Reſidence of 
one of their Caciques, nam'd Marche, intend- 
ing to put his Project in Execution the firſt Op- 
portunicy. But Ballefer, the Commander of 
the Fort, having ſome Suſpicion of his Deſign, 
ſtood upon his Guard, and ſent word to the 
Lieutenant of the Danger he was in, who, with 
all Speed, and what Men he could gather on 
the ſudden, threw himſelf into the Fort. 
Hut notwithſtanding his Conſpiracy was thus 
plainly diſcover'd, yet ſo fearleſs was Ro/dan of 
the Lieutenant's Reſentment, that he boldly 
went to him to the Fort, though rather as a 
Spy, than through any Deſire of coming to an 
Accommodation, and, with more Inſolence than 
ever, requir'd him to cauſe the Caraval to be 
launch'd, or otherwiſe to give him and his 
Friends Leave ta do it. To this the Lieute- 
nant mildly anſwer'd, that neither he nor his 

Friends 
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Friends were Seamen, and conſequently could 
be no Judges what was proper to be done in 
that Caſe; and that though they had known 
how to launch it, yet they could not poſſibly 
fail in her, for want of Rigging and other Ne- 
ceſſaries; and that therefore it would be only 
expoſing the Men and the Caraval to no pur- 
poſe. But the other ſtill infiſting upon his De- 
mand, high Words aroſe, and Ro/dan went 
away in a very great Paſſion, refuſing to reſign 
his Rod of Juſtice, or ſtand Trial as the Lieute- 
nant commanded, faying he would do both, 
when their Majeſties, whoſe the Iſland was, 
ſhould call upon him ; but that he could expect 
no Juſtice from the Lieutenant, who he knew, 

> Wright or wrong, would find ſome Pretence or 
other to put him to Death; however, that he 
might not exceed the Bounds of Reaſon, he 
would go, in the mean-time, and refide where he 
ſhould bid him. But this was nothing but Gxi- 
mace; for no ſooner had the Lieutenant fix'd 
upon a Place for his Refidence, but he refus'd it, 
excuſing himſelf that there were not Proviſions 
enough for his Men, and that he himſelf would 
find out a more convenient Abode. 

Accordingly he ſet out for Iſabella with 65 
Men whom he had got together, when, percei- 
ung he could not launch the Caraval, he plun- 
der d the Magazines, he and his Followers 
taking away what Arms, Stuffs, and Proviſions 
they thought fit; for though Den James G- 
lumbus was there, yet he was ſo far from being 
able to oppoſe him, that he was forc'd, for his 
own Safety, to retire into the Fort with what 
Friends and Servants he had. Though others 
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ſay, That Roldan offer'd to ſubmit to him, pro- 
vided he would take his Part againſt his Bro- 


ther, which he refuſing, and Ro/dan not being 


able to do him any farther Miſchief, as likewiſe 
fearing the Succours that were coming from the 
Lieutenant, he left the Town, with his Muti— 
neers, and falling on the Cattle that were gra- 
Zing thereabouts, they kill'd ſuch as they lik'd 
to eat, and took the Beaſts of Burthen to ſerve 
them in their Journey, reſolving to go and ſet- 
tle in the Province of Aaragua, whence the 
Lieutenant was lately return'd; not only becauſe 
it was the pleaſanteſt and moſt civiliz'd Part 
of the Iſland, and the beſt ſtor d with Provi- 
ſions; but above all, becauſe the Women there 
were the handſoimeſt and of the moſt pleaſing 
converſation. However, that they might not go 
without making ſome Trial of their Strength, 
before the Lieutenant could encreaſe his power, 
and chaſtiſe them as they deſerved, they deter- 
min'd in their Way to ſurprize the Town of the 
Conception, and kill the Lieutenant, and in 
caſe this could not be effected, to beſiege him. 
But the Lieutenant, having Intelligence of their 
Deſign, ſtood upon his Guard, encouraging his 
Men with the Promiſe of large Rewards to do 
their Duty; and as he underſtood, that many 
of thoſe that were with him, lik'd the Life Rol- 
dan and his Men led ſo well, that ſome of them 
had given Ear to his Meſſages, whence Roldun 
conceiv'd great Hopes of their Revolt, he de- 
termin'd to prevent them by ſtriking the firſt 
Stroke, for which Purpoſe having gathered his 
Men together, he march'd out of Town to at- 
tack the rebels. 


But 
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But RoJdanperceiving that none of the Lieu- 
tenant's Men revolted as he expected, durſt not 
ſtay to face him, bur made the beſt of his Way 
to Aaragua, as he at firſt intended, ſtirring up 
the Indians to rebel wherever he went; telling 
them the Reaſon of his forſaking the Lieure- 
nant was, his being a Man naturally revengeful 
and untractable, as well towards the Chriſtians, 


as Indians, and abominably covetous, impofing 


intolerable Burthens and Tributes upon them, 
which if they once bore, would be encreas'd 
every Year, though againſt the Will of their 
Catholick Majeſties, who required nothing 
from their Subjects but Obedience, leaving them 
in every other Reſpect, at full Liberty, which 
if they apprehended they ſhould not be able to 
maintain, he, with his Friends and Followers, 
would help them to aſſert, and that he would 
declare himſelf their Protector and Deliverer. 

With theſe, and ſuch like Contumelies, he fo 
ſpirited up the Indians, that ſeveral of the Ca- 
ciques openly forbad the paying the Tribute 
that had been agreed upon, by which means it 
could not be. gathered of thoſe that liv'd far 
from the Lieutenant; nor durſt he exact it 
of thoſe round about him, for Fear of provo- 
king them to join with the Rebels. 

But this Moderation had not the deſir'd Ef- 
tet; for no ſooner was the Lieutenant gone 
from the Conception, but Guarionex, one of the 
principal Caciques of that Province, with the 
Aſſiſtance of Roldan, reſoly'd to ſeize the Fort, 
and deſtroy the Chriſtians that kept it. The 
better to effect this, he aſſembled all the Ca- 
ciques of his Harty, and agreed with them pri- 
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vately, that every one, at an appointed Time, 
ſhould kill thoſe that were within his Precinct; 
for the Territories of the Caciques being too 
ſmall for any of them to maintain a great Num. 
ber of People, the Cbriſtiuns had been oblig'd 
to divide themſelves into ſmall Companies, of 


eightor nine in each Company, which gave the 
Indians Hopes, that ſurprizing them all at the 
ſame Time, it would be impoſſible for any to eſ- 
cape. | 

The Time fix'd upon for the Execution of 
this Plot, was the next full Moon, but one of 
the chief of theſe Caciques being deſirous of 
Honour, and not being a very good Aſtro- 
nomer to know when the Moon was at the Full, 
fell on before the Time appointed, and aftet 
many Blows was forc'd to fly; when thinking 
to find his Safety with Guarionex, he found his 
Ruin; for he immediately put him to Death, 
as indeed he deſerv'd, for having diſcover'd the 
Conſpiracy, and occaſion'd the Chriſtians to be 
upon their Guard. 

The Rebels, as well as the Indians, were not 
a little concern'd at the Miſcarriage of this 
horrid Deſign; for, as we have already men- 
tion'd, it had been contriv'd with their Conſent, 
and they only waited to ſee, whether Guario- 
nex brought Affairs to ſuch an Iſſue, that join- 
ing with him they might deftroy the Lieute- 
nant: But perceiving their Hopes Blaſted, they 
thought themſelves unſafe in the Province they 
were in, wherefore they haſted towards Xara- 
guad, {till proclaiming themfelyes Protectors of 
the Indians, whereas they were no better than 
Thieves both in their Actions and Inclinations, 
every 
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every one ſtealing what he could, and Rol dan their 
Leader more than all of them together; for 
under Pretence of defending the Indians trom 
paying he Tribute demanded by the Lieute- 
nant, he took a great deal more from them; 
for only from one Cacique, whoſe Name was 
Manicaetex, he exacted every three Months a 
Calabaſh of pure Gold, containing a Pound 
and half, and to be the ſurer of him, kept his 
Son and Nephew as Hoſtages. 

The Chriſtians being thus divided into Fac- 
tions, and no Ships coming from Spain with 
Supplies, as was expected, neither the Lieute- 
nant nor his Brother Don James could keep 
the People quiet that remain'd with them; 
for moſt of them being mean Perſons, and ſe- 
cret Favourers of Roldan, they durſt not pu- 
iſh the Guilty for Fear of being utterly for- 
faken, which ſo increas'd t heir Inſolence, that 
inſtead of keeping them in order, they were 
ford to bear almoſt any Affront they pleas'd 
to put upon them. 

In this Juncture it pleas'd God to comfort 
them a little by the Arrival of the two Ships, 
which, as we have already ſaid, had been ſent 
from Spain, about a Year after the Admiral's 
Departure from the Indies, though not without 
great Application made by him to the Court for 
that Purpoſe; for he, conſidering the Diſpoſi- 


tion of the People he had left behind, and the 


Dangers that might occur from his long Ab- 
ſeace, never left ſolliciting their Catholick Ma- 
jeſties, till he had obtain'd that theſe two Ships 
might be ſent before, out of the eighteen he 


had been order'd to fit out. 
„ They 
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They could never have come at a better Time 
for the Lieutenant and his Brother; for the 
Supplies they brought of Men and Provifions, 
and the Aſſurances they gave of the Admiral's 
being ſate arriv'd in Spain, not only encourag'd: 
thoſe that were with the Lieutenant to ſerve 
him more faithfully, but likewiſe made thoſe 
that iolow'd Roldan begin to apprehend they 
would not always go unpuniſh'd. | 
V nc::fore being very deſirous to hear what 
News they could, and in particular hoping to 
d:zw ſome of the New-comers over to their 
des they reſolv'd to repair to St. Domingo, 
where the Ships put in; but the Lieutenant 
haviag Intelligence of their Motions, and be- 
ing nearer the Harbour than they, imme- 
chately march'd to hinder their Paſſage, and 
having left Guards at all the Paſſes, went to the 
Port to ſee the Ships, and ſettle the Affairs of 

that Place. 

Mean- time, as he earneſtly wiſh'd that the 
Admiral ſhould find the Iſland in a peaceable 
Condition, and all Troubles ended, he again 


made new Overtures to Roldan, who was fix 


Leagues off with his Men, ſending to him for 
that Purpoſe the Commander of the two Ships 
lately arriv'd, whoſe Name was Pedro Fernan- 
des Coronel; as well becauſe he was a Man of 
Worth and in Authority, as becauſe he hoped 
his Words would carry more Weight, ſince 
he, as an Eye-witneſs, could not only certify 
them of the Admirals Arrival in Spain, but 
likewiſe of che good Reception he had met with 
from their Catholick Majeſtiee, and the Incli- 

nation 
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nation they ſnew'd to heap ſtill greater Honours 
upon him. | 

But the chief Men among the Rebels, terr- 
ing the Impreſſion this Meſſenger mighe nue 
upon their Followers, would not tuffer h 0 
ſpeak in publicx; to prevent which they 
ceiv'd him with their Bows and Arrows upon 
the Road, ſo that he could only ſpeak a tew 
Words to thoſe that were deputed to hear him, 
and was forc'd to return to the Town without 
effecting any thing. 

It happen'd, about this Time, that the three 
Ships which had parted from the Admiral at 
the Canary Hands, as we have already taken 
Notice, being carried out of their Way to St. 
Domingo by the Currents, and the Miſtake of 
their Pilots, who were not ſo well acquainted 
with the Voyage as they have been ſince, ar- 
riv'd upon the Coaſt of Xaragua, where the 
Rebels were, who, as ſoon as they underſtood 
thoſe Ships were out of their Way, and knew 
nothing of their Revolr, ſome of them went on 
board, pretending they were there by the Lieute- 
nants Orders, the better to be ſupplied with Pro- 
viſions, and to keep that Province in Subjection. 

But it being no difficult Matter for a Secret 
that is among many to be diſcover'd, Alonzo 
Sanchez de Carvajal, one of the chief Captains 
of thoſe Ships, was ſoon aware of their unna- 
tural Rebellion, and immediately began to 
make Overtures of Peace to Ro/dan, thinking 
by that means to perſuade him to ſubmit to the 
Lieutenant, But the familiar Converſation the 
Rebels had before entertain'd aboard the Ships, 
was the Cauſe that countermin'd his Endea- 
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vours; for Ko/dan had already obtain'd private 
Promiſes from many of theſe that came freſh 
out of Spain, that they would come over to 
him, by which Acceſſion he hoped to become 
ſtill more formidable. | 
Carvajal therefore, finding there was no 
Proſpect of a ſpeedy Accommodation, thought 
proper, with the Advice of the other two Cap- 
tains, that the People they had brought to 
work for Pay in the Mines, and for other Em- 


1 {hould go by Land to St. Domingo, 


y Reaſon the Winds and Currents were ſet ſo 
ſtrong againſt that Voyage, that it was proba- 
ble they might not be able to perform it in two 
or three Months, ſo that they ſhou!d not only 
conſume the Proviſions, but the Men might 
fall ſick, and that Time be loſt which ought to 
be employ'd in the Service they came for. 

This being concluded upon, it fell to the Lot 
of Don Jobn Anthony Columbus to march with 
the Men, who were 40 in Number, to Arana's 
to fail about with the Ships; and to Carvajals 
to ſtay behind, and endeavour to bring the Re- 
bels to a Senſe of their Duty. 

Accordingly Don Jobn Columbus landed with 
his Men, and the ſecond Day after ſet forward 
on his Way to St. Domingo, when immediately 
thoſe Labourers and Vagabongs, ſent over to 
work, deſerted in a Body to the Rebels, leaving 
their Captain, wich only fix or ſeven Men that 
ſtuck to him. 

Don John being extremely incens'd at this 
Infidelity, without apprehending any Danger, 
went directly to Foldan, and expoſtulared 
wich him, that ſince he pretended to promote 
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the Service of their Catholick Majeſties, it was 
not reaſonable he ſhould ſuffer thoſe Men that 
were come to people and cultivate the Country, 
and to follow their Callings, with Wages in 
Hand, to ſtay there and loſe their Time, with- 
out doing any thing of the Buſineſs they came 
for; whereas, if he turn'd them away, it 
would be an evident Token that his Words 
and Actions agreed, and that it was only 
his Stay there which occaſion'd his Quarrel 
with the Lieutenant, and not any Inclination 
in him to obſtruct their Majeſties Service. 

but what had happen'd being greatly to the 
Advantage of Roldan and his Followers, as 
well for the carrying on their Deſign, as be- 
cauſe the Crime committed by many is gene- 
rally the ſooneſt conniv'd at; he excus'd him- 
felt as to that Point, alledging, that his was a 
religious Order which refus'd no Man, and that 
he could by no means uſe any Violence towards 
them. Whereupon Don Fohn, thinking he 
might run too great 2 Hazard by preſſing the 
Thing any farther, determin'd to go on board 
again with thoſe few that follow'd him; and 
that they might not be drawn away in the 
ſame Manner, it was immediately agreed 
amongſt the Captains, that the two Ships 
ſhould ſail directly towards St. Domingo, which 
they did with the Wind as contrary as they had 
fear'd; for they not only ſpent a great many 
Days, and ſpoil'd their Provigons, but Carva- 
jal's Ship was very much damag'd upon certain 
Sands, where ſhe loſt her Rudder, and ſprung 
a Leak, fo that it was with the utmoſt Diffi- 

culty they brought her in. 
However, 
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However, when they arriv'd at St. Domingo, 
they had the Satisfaction to find the Admiral 
there, who was juſt return'd from the Diſco- 
very of the Continent. He had already been 
inform'd of the State of the Rebels, and 
haying ſeen the Proceſs his Lieutenant had 
made againſt them, though the Crime deſery'd 
an exemplary Puniſhment, yer he thought fic 
to form a new one, and to fend an Account of 
it to their Majcſties, reſolving at the ſame 
Time to behave with all the Moderation he 
could, and to reduce them, if poſſible, by fair 
. 

To this End, and that neither they nor any 
others might have the leaſt Room to complain 
of him, or pretend he kept them there by 
Force, he caus'd Proclamation to be made the 
12th of September, by which he gave Leave to 
all that would, to return into Spain, promiſing 
them a free Paſſage and Proviſions ; and foral- 
much as he was inform'd, that Roldan was 
marching towards St. Domingo, with ſome of 
his Men, he ſent to Michael Balleſter, the 
Commander of that Town, and the Fort of the 
Conception, to be upon his Guard; ordering 
him at the ſame Time, that if Ro/dan came 
that Way, he ſhould tell him from the Admi- 
ral, „ That he was very ſorry for what had 
« happen'd, but that a general Pardon ſhould 
«be granted to all, defiring him to come away 
« jmmediately to the Admiral, without fearing 
« any Thing, that by his Advice Things might 
« be order'd for their Majeſties Service; and 
cc that if he required any ſafe Conduct it 75 
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« be ſent him in ſuch a Form as he himſelf 
« thought proper 
In anſwer to this, Ballefer ſent Word on the 
14th of February, that he had rezejv'd certain 
Intelligence, chat one of the chief of che Re- 
bels, nam'd Riguelme, was the Day before come 
to the Town of Bonuo, and that Adrian and 
Roldan, the other two Riugleaders, were ex- 

cted there in ſeven or eight Days, when he 
would not fail to give them the Meetting, and 
conter wich chem. 

But this Interview was to ao more Purpoſe 
than any of the former; for having diſcours'd 
them according to his Inſt ructions, he found 
them obſtinate and unmannerly to the laſt De- 
gree, Roldun plainly telling him, chat they 
were not come to treat, and that they neither 
deſir'd nor car'd for peace; for, as to the Ad- 
miral's Authority it was in his Hands, either to 
ſupport, or ſuppreſs it, as he pleas'd; and that 
therefore they muſt nor talk to him of any Ac» 
commodation, till chey had firſt ſear him all tae 
Indians taken at the Siege of the Conception, 
ſince they were only afſembled there, to lerve 
their Majeſties, upon his promite of ſecurity. 
Adding ſeveral other Things by which it ap- 
pear'd, that he had no Intention to agree upon 
any ocher than very unreaſonable Terms. To 
which Purpoſe he demanded that the Admiral 
ſhould fend Carvajul to him, affirming that he 
would treat with no other, he being a diſcreet 
Man and one that would hear Reaſon, as he 
had already experienc'd, during the time the 
three Ships were at Xarugua. 
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This Anſwer, - whether contriv'd for that 
Purpoſe or not, occaſion'd a little Jealouſy in 
the Admiral concerning Carvajal, and indeed 
not without ſome Appearance. © 

Firf, Becauſe ſeveral of the Rebels, before 
Carvajal was at Faragua, as ſoon as the 
heard there were two Ships come to the Aſſil- 
tance of the Lieutenant, often writ and ſent 
Meſſages to their Friends that were with him, 
to afſure them, that they would ſurrender 
themſelves as ſoon as the Admiral arriv'd, de- 
firing their Interceſſion to appeaſe him; and 
that therefore their not perfo;ming it muſt be 
owing to the long Conference Carvajal had 
with them. 
* Secondly, becauſe, had he done his Duty, he 
might have detain'd Ruldan, and the chief 
Men of his Parcy Priſoners aboard his Caraval, 
they having been there two whole Days with- 
out any Security given for their Return. 

Thirdly, Becauſe, knowing they were in open 
Rebellion, he had ſuffer'd them to buy aboard 
the Ships 56 Swords, and 60 Croſs-bows. 

Fourthly, Becauſe, there having been a ſtrong 
Rumour that the Men who were to land with 
Don John Anthony<Columbus, to go to St. Do- 
mingo, would join tize Rebels, he ought not to 
have ſuffer'd them to land, or e leaſt when 
they were gone over to them, he ought to have 
been more induſtrious in his Endeavours to re- 
cover them. | | 
Fiſihly, becauſe he gave out that he came to 
the Indies as Companion to the Admiral, who 
might do nothing without him. | 


Sixthly, 
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Si xthly, Becauſe Roldun had writ to the Ad- 
miral by Carvajal himſelf, to acquaint” him, 
that he was drawing near St. Domingo with 
' his Men, by” the Advice of Carvajal, to be 
the nearer. to treat of an Accommodarion, 


/ when the Admiral arriv'd; and that now he 
was come, Ro/dar's Actions not ſuiting with 
his Lecter, it rather ſeem'd as it Carvajul hid 
" iarited him thither, to the End that if the Ad- 
miral had been long in coming, or had not 
come at all, he; as the Adwiral's Affociate, and 
F -Roldan as chief Juſtice, might have govern'd 
the Iſland in deſpight of the Lieutenant. 
p - - Seventhly, Becauſe at the ſame Time that 
the other Captains fail'd round with the three 
Carayals to St. Domingo, he came by Land, 
8 attended by a Guard of the Rebels, and one 6f 


the chief of them, nam'd Gamir, who had 
\ been two Days and two. Nights with him 
aboard his Ship. | 
Eigbibiy, Becauſe he writ to the Rebels, 
4 | ?frerthey came to Bonde, and ſent them Pre- 
ſents and Proviſions. | 

Ninthly and laftly, Becauſe the Rebels, be- 
> | ſides their refuſing to treat with any body elfe, 
had all unanimouſly affirm'd, that if there had 
been Occaſion, they would have taken him for 
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Sn their Captain. | | | 

Ve Notwichſtanding this, the Admiral, on the 

vy other Hand, conſidering that all theſe Suggeſ- 
tions, though very ſpecious, might perhaps be 

to eaſily anſwer'd, and having always found Car- 


ho v4 a diſcreet and prudent Gentleman, was 
far from encouraging his Suſpicions. On the 
contrary, being very deſirous to put out the 
"S Þ; K k 2 Fire 
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Fire of Rebellion, with the Advice of his 
principal Men, he again ſent Carvajal: wich 
Balle. er, to treat with Roldan. | 
That Rebel receiv'd them with, his uſual 
 Haughtineſs, tellmg them directly, that fince 
they had not brought the Indians he demanded, 
he would not hear of any Accommodation; to 
which Carvajal diſcreetly anſwering, made 
ſuch a moving Diſcourſe, that he wrought 
upon Ro/dun, and three or four of the chief 
Men of his Party, to conſent to go with them 
to thg Admiral, in order to make ſome Agree- 
ment. But the other Rebels diſliking of it, as 
Roldan and his Companinns were mounting 
their Horles to go with Carvajal to the Admi- 
ral, they withſtood them, crying out, they 
would not ſuffer them to go; but if any Agree- 
ment was to be made, it thould be drawn up in 
Writing, that they might all know what was 
tranſacting. 141d 11.4505 
Accordingly, after a few Days ſpentin Delibe- 
ration, on the 2cth of October, Roldan, by the 
Conſent of all his Men, writ a Letter to the 
Admiral, wherein he laid the Blame of their 
Separation entirely upon the Lieutenant, tell- 
ing the Admiral, that ſince he had not ſent 
| them a Security in Writing, to come and give 
an Account of themſelves, they bad determin'd 
to fend their Demands in Writing, which they 
ö 8 


hop:d he would not refuſe them. 
Notwithſtanding theſe Propaſals were extra- 


vagant and inſolent to a high Degree, yet the 
Commander Balleſ er writ the next Day to the 
| Admiral, extolling Corvajal's moving Diſcourſe; 
adding, that ſince it was not of Ferce enough 
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to diſſwade thoſe People from their wicked 
Deſign, nothin 15 leſs than granting them their 
Demands could prevail; for he found them ſo 
confident, that he look d upon it as certain 
that moſt of the People that were with his 
Lordſhip, would go over to the Rebels: And 
though he might rely on his Servants and Men 
of Honour, I they would not be able to 
withſtand ſuch a Number, many reſorting to 
them daily, which the Admiral was already too 
ſenſible of, by Experience; for when he muſ- 
ter'd all that were fit to bear Arms, on the 
News. of Roldan's marching towards St. Do- 


minga, he 'obfery'd that ſome feign'd them- 


ſelves ſick, and ſome lame, ſo that he could 
raiſe no more than 0 Men, of which Number 
there were but 40 that he could confide in. 
Wherefore inſtead of expreſſing any Reſent- 
ment at the Infolence of their Demands, he 
anſwer'd Roldan with great Civility; telling 
him, That he had not committed his Mind to 
Writing, for Fear of ſome Inconvenience, if 
the Letter ſhould be ſeen by the common Sort; 
but that he had ſent him a Perſon in whom he 
might confide as much as in his Hand and Seal; 
which was the Commander Bulleſter, to whom 
he defird him to give entire Credit; but that 
an Interview being the readieſt way to put an 
End to all Mifunderſtandings, he wiſh'd to ſee 
him as ſoon as poſſible, having for that Purpoſe 
ſent him ſuch a ſafe Conduct as he requied. 
: » Roldan having receiv'd his Safe-Condu®, 
which was ſign'd, not only by the Admiral, bur 
all the chief Men about him, ſoon after came 
to St. Domingo, but rather wich a Deſign to ſe- 
duce 
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duce ſome body over to him, than to conclude 
upon any Agreement, as appear'd by the extra- 
vagance of his Propoſals, which he only made, 
becauſe he knew they would not be accepted. 
After which he departed, ſaying, he would 
give his Companions an Account of his Nego- 
tiation, and write word what they refoly'd 
upon · And that there might be ſome body on 
the Admiral's Side, to treat wich the Re b 
and fign What ſhould be agreed upon, the Ad- 
Miral commiſſion'd his Ste ward for that Fur- 
. poſe, whoſe Name was Salamanca. 

After much Talk among the Rebels, Roldan 
ſent new Articles of Agreement for the Admi- 
ral to ſubſcribe; telling him chat was all he 
could obtain from his People; and that if. his 
Lordſhip thought fit to grant them, he ſhould 
ſend his Aﬀent to the Conception; for at Bo- 
20 they had no longer Proviſions to ſubſiſt on, 

and they would expect his Mulchen till che next 
2 Monday - 

'The Admiral, having = 200 theſe Ar- 
ticles, and finding them as diſhonourable as he 
fear'd, would by no means grant them, leaſt 
he ſhould bring his Authority into Contempt. 
Zur that they might have no room to complain, 
or ſay he Was too untractable in this Affair, he 
order'd a general Pardon to be proclaim'd, and 
to remain fix d upon the Gates of the Fort for 
30 Days, the Purport of Which was as follows; 
That foraſmuch as during his Abſence in 
« F£94rn, ſome Differences. had ariſen between 
«* the Lieutenant, and the chief Juſtice Rol- 
« dux, together with ſeveral other Perſons 
„ who had fled with him; yet notwithRtang- 
ing 
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« ing the ſaid Differences, they might all in 
« general, and every one in particular, ſafely 
« return to ſerve their Catholict Majeſties, a8 
« jf no ſuch Thing had ever happen d. And 
« that whoſoeyer would go into Spain, ſhould 
« have his Paſſage, with an Order to receive 
« hjs Pay, as was uſual wich others. Provided 
« nevertheleſs, that they preſented themſelves 
« before the Admiral within 30 Days, to re- 
« ceive the Benefit of this Pardon, otherwiſe 
« they thould be procceded azainſt according 
« ro Courſe of Law.” | 

This Pardon, ſubſcrib'd by himſelf, he ſent to 
Roldun by Carvajal, giving him in Writing 
the Reaſons Why he neither could, nor ought 
to grant the Articles they had ſent him; at 
the ſame Time putting him in mind of his duty, 
and what they ow'd to their Majeſties Service. 
But the Rebels, who were as haughty as ever, 
only laugh'd at his Pardon, giving out that the 
Admiral ſhould ſoon have Occaſion to ask one 
of them. | | 

All this while, which was about three Weeks, 
under Pretence of apprehènding a Man whom 
Roldun would execute, they had kept the Com- 
mander Balleſter beſieg'd in the Fort, and had 
cut off his Water, believing the Want of it 
would oblige him to ſurrender; but upon Car- 
vajat's Arrival, they rais'd the Siege, and after 
many Debates on both Sides, came at length to 
the following Concluſion, 

1. That the Admiral ſhould give Ro/dan two 
good Ships, to carry him and his Companions 
to Spain, and that thoſe ſhould be deliver'd to 
aim in good Order at the Port of Yaragus ; 

| becaule 
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becauſe moſt of his Followers were there, and 
becauſe there was no other Port ſo convenient 
for the providing and preparing Proviſions and 
other Neceſſar ies. 

2. That his Lordſhip ſhould give an Order 
for the Payment of all cheir Salaries till that 
Day, with Letters of Recommendation to their 
Catbolick Majeſties, that they might cauſe 
them to be paid. 

3. That he ſhould give them Slaves, for the 

Services they had done in the Iſland, and in 
Recompence of their Sufferings; and that he 
ſhould record the ſajd Gift. And becauſe ſome 
of them had Women big with Child, or already 
deliver'd; if they carry'd the ſaid Women 
away, they ſhould paſs amongſt ſuch Slaves to 
be given them; and che Childrea ſhould be 
free, and go along with them. 
4. That his Lordſhip ſhould ſtore the ſaid 
Ships, with the ſame Quantity of Proviſions as 
had been given to others before; and becauſe 
he could not furniſh them with Bread, that 
the Judge and his Company ſhould have Leave 
to provide themſelves in the Country; and 
moreover, that they ſhould have 30 Hundred 
Weight of Bisker allow'd them, or for want of 
it, 30 Sacks of Corn; to the End, that if the 
Carabi, or Indian Bread ſhould ſpoil, as might 
eaſily happen, Oy might ſubfiſt upon the 
aforeſaid Bisket or Corn. | 

5. That his Lordſhip ſhould give a Safe-Con- 
duct to all ſuch Perſons as ſhould come to re- 
eeive the Orders for their Pay. 
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6. That he ſhould order immediate Reſtitu- 
tion to be made of the Goods that had been 
ſeiz'd, belonging to any of Roldan's Party. 

7. That his Lordſhip ſhould write a Letter to 
their Catholic t Majelties, atquainting them, 
That the ſaid Ro/dan's Swine remain'd in the 
Iland, for the Provifion of the Inhabicants, 
being in Number 1 50, great and ſmall, praying 
their Majeſties to allow him for them che ſame 
Price they would have bore in the Iſland, 
Theſe Swine were taken from him in February, 
1498. | 
8. That his Lordſhip ſhould give the ſaid 
Roldan full Authority to ſell ſuch Goods as he 
had to part with, before he went, or to diſpoſe 
ot them as he pleay'd, or to leave them behind, 
tor his own Uſe, with whom he thought proper, 
to make the beſt of them. 

9. That foraſmuch as the ſaid Ro/dan and his 
Company had Reaſon to miſtruſt, that his 
Lordſhip, or ſame other Perſon by his Order, 
might otter them ſome Violence, by means of 
the other Ships that were in the Kland, he 
ſhould therefore grant them a Paſs, or Safe- con- 
duct, promiſing them in their Majeſties Name, 
and upon his own Faith, and the Word of a 
Gentleman, as is cuſtomary in Spain, that nei- 
ther his Lordſhip, nor any other Perſon by his 
Order, ſhould offer them the leaſt Violence, or 
obſtruct their Voyage. 

The Admiral, having perus'd theſe Articles, 
with the Advice of his principal Captains, rati- 
ly'd them on Wedneſday the 21ſt of November, 
on Condition that neither the ſaid Roldan, nor 
any of his Company, ſhould admit amonzR 
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them any other Chrifian of the Iſland, of any 
State or Condition whatſoever. 

The Articles which Roldan ſubſcrib'd, on the 
Part of the Rebels, were as follows. 

1. That after the Ratificat ion of the Articles 
by the Admiral, they would not admit amongſt 
them any Perſon whatſoever of thoſe that were 
with his Lordſhip. N 

2. That within fifty Days after the Arrival of 
the ſaid Ratification at the Conception, they 
would embark and ſet ſail for Spain. 

3. That none of the Slaves freely granted 
them, ſhould be carried away by Force. 

4. That whereas the Admiral would not be 
at the Port where they were to embark, the 
Perſon er Perſons his Lordſhip ſhould ſend thi- 
ther, ſhould be honour'd and reſpected as their 
Majeſties and his Lordſhips Officers, to whom 
an Account ſhould be given of all they put 
aboard the Ships, that they might enter it, and 
act in that Particular as his Lordſhip thought 
fit; and that they would deliver to them ſuch 
Things as they had in their Hands belonging 
to their Majeſt ies. 

Matters being thus adjuſted, Carvajal and 
Salamanca return'd to St. Domingo to the Admi- 
ral; and on the 24th of November the Com 
mander Baer deliver'd the Admiral's Ratifi- 
cation of the Articles to Roldan and his Com- 
pany at the Conception, who, having receir'd 
them, went away towards Xaragua, to prepare 
for their Departure, as they pretended, 

Mean- time che Admiral, though he was ver; 
much concern'd, that the good Services his Pre- 
ther might have done, in continuing the Dif 
1 cover! 
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covery of the Continent of Paria, and ſettling 
the Pearl-Fiſhery and Trade chere, ſhould be 
obſtructed by giving them thoſe Ships, yet was 
reſoly'd they ſhould have no Occaſion to blame 
him, or cry out, that he had refus'd them their 
Paſſage; wheretore he gave immediate Orders 
tor fitting out the Ships according to Agree- 
ment, and becauſe the Equipment of them was 
ſomewhat retarded for want of Neceſſaries, he 
order'd Carvajal to go before, by Land, to 
provide and diſpoſe all Things ready for the 
Departure of the Rebels, while the Ships came 
about, giving him an ample Commithon for 
chat Purpoſe; deſigning himfelt to go in a ſhort 
Time to 1ſabela, to ſeccle Affairs there, while 
his Brothes James ſtay'd at St. Domingo to look 
to that Place. 
Soon atter his Departure, which was about 
the End of January, the two Caravals, being 
furnith'd with all Neceſſaries for the Voyage, 
let out to take up the Rebels; but a great 
Storm riting by the Way, they were oblig'd to 


put into another Port till the End of March; 


and becauſe one of the Caravals, ealld che 
Minna, had ſuſtain'd ſome Damage, and requir'd 
to be repair'd, the Admiral ſent Orders to Pe- 
ter de Arana and Francis de Garat, to repair to 
FXaragua with another call'd the Santa Cruz, or 
the Holy Crof5s, aboard which Carvajal went, 
and not by Land, as was at firſt intended, who, 
arriving there in eleven Days, found the other 

Caraval waitinz for him. 
Mean-while the Caravals not coming ſo ſoon 
as was expected, and moſt of Roldan's Men 
having no real Mind to embark, they took this 
LIC Delay 


* 


* 
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Delay for a Pretence to ſtay, crying out upon 
the Admiral, as if he had broke his Faith with 
them, and had not diſpatch'd chem ſo ſoon as he 
might; whereof. being inform'd, he writ to 
Roldan and Adrian, perſwadiage them, in the 
moſt friendly Manner, not to fall again into 
Diſobedience, but to perform the Agreement. 
Beſides this Carvajal, Who was with them at 
-Xaragua, on the 2oth of Aprit, enter'd his 
Proteſtation before a Notary, nam'd Francis de 
Carat, afterwards Governor of Panuco, and of 
as pron requiring them, fince the. Admiral 
had ſent the Ships, to accept of them, and 
embark according to Articles: And becauſe 
they would not, on the 25th of April, he or- 
der'd the Ships to return to St. Domingo, be- 
cauſe they were in Danger of being deftroy'd 
by the Worms, and the Men ſuffer'd very 
much for Want of Proviſions. ie 2600 
Ar this the Rebels were no way concern'd, 
but rather rejoyCd and grew haughty, ſeeing 
ſuch Account made of them, and were fo far 
trom acknowledging the Admiral's Civility, 
that they laid it ro his Charge in Writing, that 
it was through his Fault they were. detain'd 
there; crying out, he had a Mind to be re- 
veng' d on them, and therefore had purpoſely 
delay'd the ſending the Caravals, which, when 
they came, were in ſuch a wretched Condition, 
that it was impoſſible they ſhould go in them 
to Spain; and that though they had been ne- 
ver ſo good, their Proviſions were ſpent in ex- 
- petting, thein, and they could-not provide more 
under a long Time; for which Reaſons they 


had 
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had determin'd to ſtay, and expect Redreſs 
from their Majeſties. 

With this Anſwer Corvojul return'd by 
Land to St. Demingo; but not without the Sa- 
tisfaction of an Aſſurance from Roldan, that 
he would. willingly wait again upon the Admi- 
ral, to endeavour after ſuch an Accommodation 
as might pleaſe all Parties, provided he would 
ſend him his Safe- conduct. 

Of this Carvajal ſent the Admiral word, 
from St. Domingo, on the 15th of May, who 
return'd an Anſwer on the 21ſt, highly com- 
mending him for the Pains he took; and withal 
ſent the Safe · conduct he requir'd, accompany'd 
with a ſhort but very patheric Letter to Roldan, 
wherein he exhorted him to Peace, Submiſſion, 
and their Majeſties Service; which he -after- 
wards repeated at St. Doming more at large, 
on the 29th of June; and on the 3d of Auguft, 
ſix or ſeven principal Men about the Admiral, 
ſent Koldan another Safe-conduct, that he 
might come to treat with his LordMip. 

But the Diſtance between them being pretty 
great, and the Admiral having Occaſion to viſie 
the Country, he reſolv'd to go with two Cara- 
vals to the Port of Aaua in the ſame Iſland, weft 


of St. Domingo, to be the nearer the Place 


where the Rebels were, many of whom came 
to the ſaid Port; as ſoon as they heard the 
Admiral was arriv'd there, which was about 
the End of Auguff, when he conferr'd with 
the chief of them, exhorting- them to deſiſt 
trom their ſeditious Courſes, and promiſing 
them upon that Condition, all poſſible Favour 
and Kindneſs, which, at length, they agreed 


to, 
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to, provided the Admiral would grant them 
the four following Articles. 

1. That he ſhould fend fifteen of them to 
Spain, on board the firſt Ships that went. 

2. That to thoſe that ſtay'd behind, he 

ſhould give Land and Houſes for their Pay. 
3. That Proclamation ſhould be made, that 
whatſoever had happen'd had been occaſion'd 
by falſe Suggeſtions, and through the Fault, 
ot evil Men, 0 

4. That the Admiral ſhould a- new conſticute 
Roldan perpetual Judge. 

Matters being thus adjuſted with the Rebels, 
the Admiral appointed a Captain and ſome Men 
to march about the Iſland to pacify it, and re- 
duce the Indians to pay the Tribute; and who 
tMoul-1 be always in Readineſs, that upon the 
leaſt Mutiny among the Chrif:ans, or Sign of 
Rebellion among the Indians, they might fup- W 
. and puniſh them; which he did with à ©, 
Deſign to go himſelf inte Spain, and to carry 
with him his Brother the Lieutenant, thinking 
it might be more difficult it he were leit behind f 
for old Grudges to be forgotten. 

But Fortune, his, old Enemy,, was not yet 
weary of croſſing his Defigns z for while he ws 
preparing for this Voyage, Alonzo de Ojeda, 

who had been ſent with four Ships, upon a 
Diſcovery, arriv'd in the Iſland; and as theſe 
Sort of Men have nothing more in View than 
their own Intereft, he thought he had now a 
fair Opportunity to gratify both bis Avarice 
and Ambition, by oppoling the Admiral, and 
ſetting a new Head upon the Shoulders of F ac- 


tion; for which Purpoſe he endeayour'd to raiſe 
| another 
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another Mutiny, giving out, that Queen Iſabel, 
or Elizabeth was likely to die; and that as ſoon 

as ſhe was dead, there would no body be left to 
ſupport the Admiral; but that he, who had 

always been a faithful Servant to the Biſhop of 
Burgos, ſhould have the whole Power put into 

his Hands, to act againſt the Admiral as he 

pleas d, by Reaſon of the bitter Enmity between 

5 them. ö | 

Not content with this, he likewiſe began to. 

write to ſeveral that were not very ſound after 
the late Troubles, and to hold a Correſpondence 
with them. But R9/dan being inform'd of his 
Proceedings, by the Admiral's Order, went 
againſt him with 21 Men, to prevent his exe- 
cuting the Miſchief he intended: When being 
come within a League and a half of him, on 
the 29th of September, he underſtood he was 
with fifteen Men at a Cacique's, whoſe Name 
was Haniguaaba, making Bread and Bisket, 
and therefore he travell'd all that Night to fur- 
prize him. , ; | 

But Ojeda having Intelligence that Rol dan 
was coming upon him, and being too weak to 


et oppoſe him, to put the beſt Face upon the 
Matter, went out to meet him, excuſiig him- 
4, felt, that the Want of Proviſions had brought 
hn him thither, to ſupply himſelf in the King his 
eſe 


Maſter's Dominions, and not any ſeditious 
wn FF Intention. After which he gave him an Ac- 

count of his Voyage, ſaying, he had been diſ- 
covering 600 Leagues weſtward, along the 
Coaſt of Paria, where he found People that 
fought the Chrifians Hand to Hand, and had 
wounded 20 of his Men, for which Reaſon he 


could 
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could make no Adyantage of the Wealth of the 


Country, where he ſaid, there was Plenty of 


Deer, and Rabbets, Tyger's Skins and Pays, 
and Guaninis, Samples of all which he ſhew'd 
to Roldan aboard the Caravals; adding that he 
would repair in a ſhort Time to St. Domingo, 
when he would give the Admiral an Account of 
all. | 
Mean-time the Admiral was not without 
 Uneafineſs from another Quarter; for Rigue/me, 
a Perſon of a turbulent Diſpoſition, whom 
Roldan had conſtituted Judge of Bonav, under 
Pretence of building a Houſe for his Herds, 
had made Choice of a ſtrong Rock, from 
whence, with a few Men, he might annoy the 
whole Country; which Peter de Arana, think- 
ing Contrary to the Admiral's Authority, for- 
bad him; whereupon Riguelme drew up a Pro- 
ceſs againſt him, atteſted by Witneſſes, and 
ſent it to the Admiral, complaining that Araza 
had us'd Violence towards him, and praying 
Relief ; which very much perplex'd the Admi- 
ral; for though he knew the reſtleſs Spirit of 
Riquelme, and entirely approv'd of Arana's 
Behaviour; yet he thoughe fit to conceal his 
Jealouſy, thinking it enough to provide againſt 
Ojeda's open Intruſion, without ſhewing an 
anſeaſonable Reſentment at what, for the pre- 
ſent at leaſt, might be tollerably conniy'd at. 
In the mean while, Ojede, perſiſting in his re- 
bellious Furpoſes, and having taken Leave of 
Roldan, in February 1500, went away with his 
Skips to Aaragua, where a great many of 
thoſe ſtill refided who had before rebell'd with 
Roldan; and becauſe Ayarice is the moſt ready 


and 
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and effectual Way to promote any Miſchief, he 
began to give out among thoſe People, that 
their Catholick Majeſties had appointed him and 
Carvajal to be Coadjutors to the Admiral, that 
they might ſuffer him ro do nothing but what 
they thought was for che Service ot their Ma- 
jeſties; and that among the many Things they 
had or der'd him, one was, That he ſhould im- 
mediately pay in ready Money, all thoſe that 
were in the Iſland in their Service, which ſince 
the Admiral was not juſt enough to do, he was 
ready to go along with them to St. Domingo, to 
oblige him to pay them out of Hand; and after 
that, if they thought proper, to turn him out 
of the Iſland dead or alive; alledging that they 
ought not to rely upon the Agreement made 
between them, or the Word he had given 
them; ſince he would be ſure to keep neither 
any longer than Neceſſity oblig'd him to it. 

With cheſe Pretences he drew a great many 
over to his Party, who reſolv'd to follow his 
Fortune, by whoſe Aſſiſtance, thinking himſelf 
ſtrong enough for ſome Enterprize, he one 
Night fell upon thoſe that oppos'd him, when 
there were ſeveral kill'd and wounded on both 
Sides. And as they were ſatisfied that Ro/dan, 
who was return'd to the Admiral's Service, would 
not join with them, they reſolv'd to ſurprize 
and make him Priſoner ; but he being inform'd 
of their Defign, went well accompanied where 
Ojeda was, intending to ſeize him, it he poſſibly 
could, and put an End to theſe Diſorders. 

But Ojeda, who knew his own Demerits too 
well not to be upon his Guard, immediately re- 


\Lir'd to his Ships, andyKRo/dap continuing albore, 
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they treated about a Conference, each of them 
fearing to put himſelf into the Power of the 
other; when at length, Roldan, perceiving that 
Ojcde would by no Means be drawn to Land, 
offer'd to go treat with him aboard, and for 
that Purpoſe ſent to ask his Boar, which the 
other fent him with a ſtrong Guard, who ha- 
ving taken in Roldan, with ſix or ſeven of his 
Followers, when they leaſt ſuſpected it, Rol dun 
and his People, on a ſudden, fell upon Ojeda's 
Men, with their naked Swords, and killing 
ſome, and wounding others, made themfelyes 
Maſters of the Boat, returning with it to 
Land; upon which Ojede, having only a ſmall 
Skiff left, was glad to comply with RNRoldan's 
Requeſt, and to come peaceably on Shore to 
treat with him. Here, after ſome Excuſes 
made for his Offences, he agreed to reſtore 
ſome Men he had taken by Force, that his own 
Boat and Men might be return'd him; alledg. 
ing, that if their Boat was not reſtor'd, they 
muſt all inevitably periſh, both them and their 
Ships, by Reaſon they had no other fit to 
ſerye them. To this Ro/dan the more readily 
conſented, that they might have no longer any 
Pretence to complain, or ſay, they were dil- 
treſs'd through his Means; but not without a 
previous Promiſe from Ojeda, and Security 
given, that he would depart the Iſland by a 
Time appointed; which he accordingly did, 
being indeed. oblig'd to it by the good Guard 
which Ro/dan kept aſhore. 
But Difentions are like thoſe rank Weeds 
which it is no caſy Task to root out, fo that 
they thall not ſpring again; for when People 


have 
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have once got a Habit of doing ill, they ſel- 
dom fail relapſing into their Crimes the firſt 
Opportunity; and accordingly it happen'd to 
ſome of the Rebels within a few Days after 
Ojeda's Departure: For one Don Ferdinand de 
Guevara, being in Diſgrace with the Admiral, 
as a ſeditious Perſon; and having taken Parr 
with Ojeda, in Hatred to Re/dan, becauſe he 
would not permit him to take to Wife the 
Daughter of Canua, the principal Queen of 
Taragua; began to conſpire with ſeveral others, 
whom he had perſwaded to join him, how he 
mi ht ſecure Roldan, and ſucceed him in the 
Miſchiefs he had declin'd. ; 

In particular, h@had gain'd over to his Party 
one Adrian de Moxica, a chief Man among the 
late Rebels, by whoſe Advice, about the mid- 
dle of July, he laid a Plot to ſurprize and 
murder Roldan; but he having Intelligence of 


their Deſign, ſtood upon his Guard, and or- 


der'd his Buſineſs ſo well, that he ſeiz'd the 
aforeſaid Don Ferdinand, Adrian, and the chief 
Men of their Party, and ſending the Admiral 
an Account of what had happen'd, defir'd te 


know his Pleaſure, what he ſhould do with 


them? Who anſwer'd, that ſince they had en- 
deavour'd, without any Provocation, to diſ- 
turb the Country, and if they were not pu- 
niſh'd, every Thing muſt run to Ruin, he 
ſhould deal with them according to their De- 
merits, and as the Law dire ged. Agrezable 
to which, after a legal Trial, he hang'd Adrian 
as principal Author of the Conſpiracy, baniſh'd 
ſeveral others, and kept Don Ferdidand in Pri- 
ſon, till ſome Time after, he deliver'd him 
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with other Priſoners, to 'Gonſalo Blanco, to 
carry them to La Faga, or the Plain, where 
the Admiral then was. | 
This Example had ſo good an Effect, that 
the whole Country was immediately quiet, and 
the Indians again ſubmitted themſelves to pay 
Tribute to the Chriftians. Such rich Mines of 
Gold were likewiſe daily diſcover'd, that every 
Man lefr the King's Pay, and went to live up- 
on his own Account, applying himſelt to dig 
Gold at his,own Expence, allowing the King 
the third Part of all he found; which proſper'd 
ſo well, that one Man has gather'd 40 Ounces 
of Gold in a Day; anda rain of pure Gold 
has been taken up worth above 196 Ducats. 
But this Calm, like moſt others in Human- 
Life, was but of a ſhort Continuance ; for 
during the abovemention'd Diſorders, many of 
the Rebels, by Letters ſent from Hiſpaniola, 
and others that were return'd into Spain, never 
ceas'd giving falſe Informations to the King and 
his, Council, againſt the Admiral and his Bro- 
thers, ſaying, they were cruel, and , unfit jor 
that Government, as well becauſe they were 
Strangers and Aliens, as becauſe they had not 
formerly. been in a Rank, to learn by Experi- 
ence, how to govern People of Condition; al- 
ledging, that if their Majeſties did not apply 
tome ſpeedy Remedy, thoſe Colonies would be 
utterly deſtroy'd; or in Caſe. they were not 
quite ruin'd by their ill Government, the Admi- 
ral would certainly revolt, and join in League 
with ſome other Prince to ſupport him, under 
Pretence that all was his own, as having been 
diſcover'd by his induſtry and Labour; adding, 
EFT oh that 
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the better to compaſs his Deſign, he had con- 
ceal'd the Wealth of the Country, and would 
not have the Indians ſerve the Chrifians, nor 
be converted to the Faith, becauſe by making 
much of them, he was in Hopes they would 
eſpouſe his Part againſt their Majeſties faithful 
Subjects. With which Slanders, and others of 
the ſame Kind, they ſo perpetually beſieg'd their 
Majefties, and their Favourites, that at length! it 
was reſolv'd to ſend a judge into iſpaniola, to 
inquire into theſe Matters; with Orders, if he 
found the Admiral guilty of what was laid to 
his Charge, to ſend him into Spain, and to ſtay 
there himſelf as Governor. 

The Perſon pitch'd upon ſor this purpoſe, 
was one Francis de Bovadilla, a poor Kgnt of 
the Order of Calatrava; who on the 21ſt of 
May, 1499. had full and ample Commiſſion given 
him at Madrid, with blank Letters ſubſcrib'd 
by their Majeſties, to ſuch Perſons as he ſhould 
think fit in Hiſpaniolu, commanding them to 
be aiding and aſſiſting to him. With theſe 
Powers he arriv'd at St. Domingo about the lat» 
ter End of Auguſt, 1500. at ſuch Time as the 
Admiral was with his Brother at the Corceprion 
ſettling the Affairs of that Province; ſo that 
Bovadilla, at his Arrival, finding no body to 
withſtand him, immediately took up his Quar- 
ters in the Admiral's Palace, ſeizing and mak- 
ing uſe of all he found there, as if it had fallen 
to him by Inheritance; and having gather'd 
together all the Perſons he could find that had 
been in Rebellion, with many others that hated 
the Admiral and his Brothers, he declar'd himſelf 
Gorernar'; and to gain the Aﬀections of the Peo- 

ple 
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le, caus'd a general Freedom to be proclaim'd 
or 20 Years to come; requiring the Admiral 
to repair to him, without any Delay, upon Buſj. 
neſs for their Majeſties Service. And to back 
this Summons, on the 7th of September, he ſent 
him their Majeſties Letter by F. Fohn de la Sera, 


which was to the following Effect. 


To Don Chriſbopher Columbus, our Admiral of 
the Ocean. 


Me have order'd the Commendary Francis de 
Bovadilla, the Bearer, to acquaint you with our 
Pleaſure : Wherefore we deſire you to give hin 
entire Credit, and to obey him, Given at Ma- 
arid the 21ſt of May, 1499. ; 

By weir Majeſties Command, I the King. 

Mich. Perez de Almazan. I the Queen, 


As ſoon as the Admiral received this Letter 
he immediately came away to St. Domingo, 
where the aforeſaid Judge, who was cager to 
remain Governor, at the Beginning of October, 
1500, without any legal Information, ſent hin 
Priſoner aboard a Ship, together with his Bro- 
ther Janes, putting them in Irons, with a 
good Guard over them, and ordering, upon the 
ſevereſt Penalties, that no one ſhould dare to 
ipeak for them. 

After this inhuman Treatment, that he might 


keep ſome Form of Law, he began to draw up 


a P.ocel: againſt them, admitting the Rebels, 
their avow'd Enemies, as Witneſſes, and pub- 
lickiy favcuring all that came to ſpeak ill of 
them, who in their Depoſitions gave in ſuch 
Villames and Incoherencies, that he muſt have 

becn 
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been blind that could not at once perceive their 
Falſity and Malice, On which Account their 
Catholick Majeſties would not afterwards admit 
of them, bur clear'd the Admiral, repenting 
they had ſent ſo worthleſs a Perſon on ſuch an 
Errand. 

Nor was it without Reaſon they did ſo, for 
Bovadilla, during his Reſidence there, almoſt 
ruin'd the Iſland, ſquandering the King's Re- 
yenues to procure himſelf Friends, and excuſing 
himſelf by ſaying, that their Majeſties would 
have nothing but the Honour of the Domi- 
nion, and deſired the Profit might be their 
Subjects. | 

But as to himſelf, he was far from neglecting 
his own Share ; always ſiding with the richeſt 
and moſt powerful Men, to whom he gave In- 
dians to ſerve them, on Condition they ſhould 
ſhare with him whatever they got by their 
Means. Beſides which, he fold, by Auction, all 
the Poſſeſſions and Effects the Admiral had ac- 
quir'd for their Majeſties, under the aboye- 
mention'd Pretence, that it was iheir Deſire 
the Benefit ſhould belong to their Subjects; but, 
at the ſame Time, took Care they ſhould be 
bought by ſome of his Companions for, at leaſt, 
one third of their Value. 

Nor was he at all leſs venal of his judicial 
Power, than he was of his Authority as Go- 
vernor, making no other Uſe of it than to en- 
rich himſelf, and gain the Affections of the 
People, being ſtill afraid left the Lieutenant, 
who was not yet come back from Aaragua, 
ſhould put a Stop to his Proceedings, and en- 

ä deavour, 
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deayour, by Force of Arms, to ſet the Admiral 
at Liberty. | 

But in this Particular, nothing is more wor- 
thy Commendation than the prudent and ge- 
nerous Conduct of the Brothers; for immedi- 
ately upon his being impriſon'd, the Admiral 
wrote to the Lieutenant, “ defiring he would 
« forthwith repair to him in a peaceable Man- 
« ner, that their Majeſties Seryice might meet 
« with no Obſtruction, nor the Iſland be put 
into an Uproar; alledging, that when they 
came to Spain, they ſhould with Eaſe obtain the 
Puniſhment of ſuch a ſenſeleſs Perſon, and 
ample Satisfaction for the Injury done them.“ 

But the Candour of this Behaviour made no 

Impreſſion upon the brutiſh Bovadilla, who 
coutmuęd to treat them with the utmoſt Indig- 
nity, allowing even the baler Sort to rail at 
them publickly, blowing Horns about the Port 
where they were ſhip'd, and ſetting up ſcan- 
dalous Libels againſt them at the Corners of 
the Streets; which he encourag'd ſo openly, 
that though he was inform'd that one Fame: 
Ortir, Goyernor of the Hoſpital, had writ a 
Libel againft che Admiral and his Brothers, and 
had read it publickly in the Market-Place, yet 
he was ſo far from puniſhing of him, that he 
ſhew'd himſelf very well pleas'd, which made 
every one endeavour to exert himſelf in the 
ſame undecent Manner. 

Nor did his Apprehenſions of the Admiral 
ſeem to have any more Bounds than his con- 
temptuous Uſage of him; for when they were 
about te ſail, for fear he ſhould by any 5 

make 
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make' his Efcape, and ſwim back, he gave a 
particular Charge to Andrew Martin, the Ma- 
iter of the Ship, to look well to him, and to 
deliver him in Irons, as he was, to the Biſhop 
Don John de Fonſeca, by whoſe Advice and In- 
ſtigation, it was generally thought, all his Actions 
were guided. | 
But as ſoon as they were at Sea, the Maſter, 
who was thoroughly ſenſible of Bovadilla's 
unworthineſs, inſtead of obeying. thoſe inhu- 
man Orders, would fam have knogk'd oft the 

Admiral's Fetters ; but he would never permit 
it, ſaying, That ſince their Catholict Majeſties, 
by their Letter, had directed him to perform 
whatſoever Bovadilla ſhould command him in 
their Name, by virtue of which Commiſſion 
and Authority he had put him in Irons, he 
would have none but their Majeſties themſelves 
releaſe him from them. Adding, that he was 
reſoly*'d to keep thoſe Fetters as choice Relicks, 
and a laſting Memorial of the Reward of his 
many Services; which he accordingly did, keep- 
ing them always in his Room, as long as he 
liv'd, and at his Death, ordering them to be 
buried in the ſame Grave with him. 

Thus like a Felon, to the eternal Reproach 
of Spain, this brave Man was brought to 
Cadiz, in the Month of November, 1500, 
whence he writ to their Catholick Majeſties co 
acquaint them with his Arrival; who under- 
ſtanding the Condition he came in, immediately 
gave Orders for his Enlargement, and at the ſame 
Time ſent him very gracious Letters, to aſſure 
him that they were very forry for his Sufferings, 
and the unworthy Behaviour of Bovadilla to- 
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282 The American TRAVELLER: 
wards him, ordering him to repair forthwith 
ro Court, where immediate Care ſhould be 
taken of his Affairs, and full Reparation made 
him for his injur'd Honour. 

But notwithſtanding all this, it is certain there 
is nothing can excuſe the Court of Spain from 
the Imputation of the higheſt Ingratitude, in 
thus expoſing a generous Foreigner, Who had 
run through ſo many Dangers for their Service, 
to ſuch ignoble Treatment, by ſending over a 
baſe and ignorant Wretch who knew nothing 
of the Duty of his Office; for had they choſe 
for that Employment, a Perſon of a different 
Character, the Admiral himſelf would have 
been glad of his coming; ſince he by Letter 
had often deſir'd that ſuch a one might be ſent, 
to take true Information of the Perverſeneſs of 
thoſe People, and of the Crimes they commit- 
ted, that they might be puniſh'd by another 
Hand, he being unwilling to uſe that Severity, 
which mi ht better become another Perſon, by 
reaſon the original of thoſe Tumults had been 
againſt his Brother; and tho' it may be alledg'd 
on the other Side, that their Catholick Maje- 
ſties had receiv'd repeated Complaints of the 
Admiral, yet there is nothing can juſtify their 
ſending Bevadilla with ſo many Letters, and 
ſuch an unlimited Commiſſion. 5 

To return to our Narration, the Admiral, be- 
ing thus ſet at Liberty, repair'd to Granada, 
where he met with the moſt fayourable Recep- 
tion from their Catholick Majeſties, who again 
aſſur'd him in the kindeſt Terms, that his Im- 
priſonment had been neither by their Deſire 
nor Command, and that therefore they were 
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highly offended at it, and would take Care that 
thoſe who were in Fault ſhould meet with 
their due Puniſhment, and that full Satisfaction 
ſhould be made him. After theſe, and the 
like gracious Words, they order'd his Buſineſs 
ſhould be immediately taken into Conſideration, 
the Reſult of which was, that a Governor 
ſhould be ſent to Hiſpaniola, to right the Ad- 
miral and his Brothers; that Bovadilla ſhould 
be oblig'd to reſtore all he had taken from them; 
that the Admiral ſhould be allow'd all that be- 
long'd to him, according to the Articles their 
Majeſties had granted him ; and that the Re- 
bels ſhould be proceeded againſt, and puniſh'd 
according to their Demerits. The Perſon fix'd 
upon for this Employment was Nicholas de 
Obando, Commandary of Laws, who receiy'd 
the neceflary full Powers accordingly. 

Mean-time while Obando went to Hiſpaniola, 
their Majeſties reſolv'd to ſend the Admiral 
npon ſome Voyage that might turn to his Ad- 
vantage, and keep him employ'd till the ſaid 
Obands could ſettle the Affairs of that Iſland; 
thinking it the beſt Excuſe they could make for 
keeping him ſo long out of his Right, without 
any juſt Occaſion ; the Information ſent by Bo- 
vadilla plainly appearing to be full of Malice, 
and not containing any Thing material againſt 
him. But there being ſome Delay in the Exe- 
cution of this Defign, becauſe of the Seaſon of 
the Year, it being now the Month of Ocfober, and 
ill Men endeavouring to prevail that a new Infor- 
mation might be expected, the Admiral reſolv'd 
to wait again upon their Majeſties, and as he 
was going upon their Service, to beg their Pro- 
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tection againſt any Attempts his Enemies 
might make during his Abſence, which they 
graciouſly promis'd him, and repeated the ſane 
by Letter, when he was ready to ſet out upon 
his Voyage; the Words of it were to this 
Effect. | 
„ And be aſſur'd that your Impriſonment 
« was extremely diſpleaſing to us, which your 
& felt was ſenſible of, and all Men plainly ſaw, 
« becauſe as ſoon as we were inform'd of it, 
« we applied the proper Remedies. And you 
% know with how much Honour and Reſpect 
« we have always commanded you to be treated, 
cc which we now direct ſhould be done, and 
te that you receive all worthy and noble U age. 
« Promiſing you, upon our Royal Words, that 
e the Privileges and Prerogatives by us granted 
cc to you ſhall be fully preſery'd, according to 
«the Tenor of our Letters Patent, which you 
„and your Children ſhall enjoy without Mo- 
«6. leftation, as is due in Reaſon: And if it be 
* neceflary to ratify them a-new, we will rea- 
te dily do it, and will order that your Son be 
& put into Poſſeſſion of all; for we delire to 
& Honour and Favour you in greater Matters 
« than theſe, And be ſatiſſied we will take all 
« proper Care of your Sons and Brothers, 
** which ſhall, be done after your Departure; 
« for the Employment ſhall be given ro your 
Son, as hath been ſaid. We therefore wiſh 
you not to delay your Departure.“ 
Given at Valentia de la Torre, on the 14!) 
of March, 1502 22 
Their Majeſties expreſs'd; themſelves in this 
Manner, becauſe ſome Time before the Admi- 
ral 
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The American TRAVELLER, 285 
ral had form'd a Refolation not to trouble him- 
y Þ ſelf any more with the Affairs of the Indies, 
e but to throw that: Burthen upon his Son; ſays 
ning, That if the Services he had already done 
is „ ere not ſufficient to deſcrve the Puniſhment 

« of thoſe People by whom he had been fo 
it WW © villainouſly abus'd, all he could do for the 
Ir i future would never obtain it, fince he had 
„ © already perform'd the chief Thing he had | 
t, „ undertaken before he diſcover'd the Indies, 

u WW « yiz. to ſhow that there was a Continent and 
ct Iſlands weſtward, that the Way to them was 
d, „ eaſy and navigable, the Advantage viſible, 
id « and the Inhabitants gentle and unarm'd. All 
e. „ which, fince he had verified himſelf in Per- 
at W « ſon, there now remain'd nothing but for 
ed „their Majeſties to perſue what was begun, 
to WW by ſending People to diſcover the Secrets of 
ou WF thoſe Countries; the Gate being now open 
o- «+ for any one to follow.” | 

be But as this Reſolve was chiefly owing to a juſt 
2- W Reſentment of the injurious Treatment he had 
ve Wl ſuſtain'd, their Majeſties kind Promiſes, and his 
to W own Inclination to ſerve them, particular 
the Queen, eafily prevail'd with him to lay it 
all W aſide, and to undertake the Voyage propos'd. 
„ For this Purpoſe he ſet out from Granada for 
Seville, in the Year 1501. where he ſo earneſt- 
ur ly ſollicited the fitting out a Squadron, that in 
ih} a ſhort Time, he had rigged and provided four 

Ships, the largeſt of 7o, the leaſt of 50 Tuns 
1b Burthen, together with 140 Men and Boys, of 

which Number his Son * Ferdinand was one. 


11s * From whoſe Memoirs of the Life and Actions of his Fa 


11- ther, wrote originally in Spauiſe, our Account of this Voyage 
ral is chiefly taken, 
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On the gth of May, 1 502. he fer fail from 
Cadiz, and came to St. Catharine's, whence he 
"departed on Wedneſday the 11th of the ſame 
Month, and went to Arxilla, with an Intention 
to relieve the Portugueſe, who he heard were 
in great Diſtreſs, being cloſely beſieged by the 
Moors ; but before he came thither the Siege 
was rais'd. Whereupon he ſent his Brother Don 
Bartholomew Columbus, and his Son, with the 
Captains of the Ships aſhore, to pay his Com- 
pliments to the Governor, who had been 


Civility, and to thank him for his generous In- 
tention, the Governor deputed ſeveral of his 
Gentlemen to wait upon the Admiral, among 
whom he had the Pleafure of ſeeing ſome of 
the Relations of Donna Philippa Moniz his de- 
ceaſed Wife. | 

The ſame Day he ſet ſail from thence, and ar- 
riving at Gran Canaria, on the 2oth of May, 
caſt Anchor among the. little Iſlands; and on 
the 24th, went aſhore there to take in Wood 
and Water for the Voyage. 

The next Night, he again ſet forward for the 
Indies, when it pleas'd God the Wind was fo 
fair, that without handing a Sail, on Wedneſday 
the 15th of June, he arriv'd at the Iſland Mar- 
tinico, with a rough Sea and Wind; where, 
according to the Cuſtom of thoſe that fail 
from Spain to the Indies, he again took in freſh 
Wood and Water, and made the Men waſh 
their Linnen, ſtaying there till Saturday, when 
he ſtood to the Weſtward, and came to Domi- 
nica, 10 Leagues from the other. 
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In this Manner, running along among the 
Carribbee Hands, he came to Santa Cruz; and 
on the 24th of the fame Month, ran along the 
South - ſide of the Iſland of on ms 

From hence he took the Way for St. Do- 
ningo, being under a Neceſſity to exchange one 
of his Ships for another, by Reafon it was 2 


very bad Sailor, and beſides could carry no Sail, 


but the Side would lie almoſt under Water; 
which was a very great Hinderance to his Voy- 
age; for his firſt Deſign was to have gone di- 
rely to the Coaſt of Paria, and to have kept 
along that Shore, till he came upon the Streight, 
which he concluded muſt be about Veragua and 
Nombre de Dios, But by this Failure of his 
Ship, he was oblig'd to repair to St. Domingo to 
change it for a better. n 

Being come near the Port, to the End the 
Commendary, ſent by their Majefties to call 
Bovadilla to an Account for his Male-Adminiſ- 
tration, might not be ſurpriz'd at his unex- 

Qed Arrival, upon Wedneſday the 29th. of 
une he diſpatch'd to him Peter de Terreros, 
Captain of one of the Ships, to acquaint him 
with the Occaſion he had to exchange his Ship; 
for which Reaſon, as alſo becauſe he foreſaw a 
great Storm coming, he deſir'd to ſecure him- 
ſelf in that Port; adviſing him withal not to let 
the Fleet, bound for Spain, ſail out of the Port 
for eight Days to come; aſſuring him that if 
he did, it would be in eminent Danger of being 
caſt away. 

But to his great Aſtoniſhment, the aforeſaid 
Governor would neither permit the Admiral to 
come into the Harbour, nor hinder the going 


Out 
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ont of the Fleet, which conſiſted of 18 Sail, 
and was to carry Bovadilla, who had impriſon'd 
the Admiral and his Brothers, together with 
Francis Roldan, and all the reſt of the Chiets 
who had been concern'd in Rebellion | againſt 
them, and wrought them ſo much Miſchief, 
all whom it pleas'd God to infatuate in this 
Manner, that they might not admit of the Ad- 
miral's good Advice; for had they arriy'd in 
Spain, it is certain, they had never been pu- 
niſh'd as their Crimes deſerv'd, but would ra- 
ther have been favour'd and prefer'd, as being 
the Biſhop's Friends. | 

But all this was prevented by their own Will 
fulneſs in ſetting out ſo unſeaſonably ; for no 
ſooner were they come to the Eaſt Point of the 
Iſland Hiſpaniola, but there aroſe ſo terrible a 
Tempeſt, that the Admiral of the Fleet ſunk, 
in which was Bovadilla, with moſt of the Re- 
bels, and the Storm made ſuch Havock amongſt 


the reſt, that of 18 Ships only three or four 


were ſav'd. | 
This happen'd upon Thur ſday the laſt of June, 
when the Admiral, having foreſeen the Storm, 
and being denied Admittance into the Port, 
for his Security, drew up as cloſe to the Land 
as he could, ſheltering himſelf in this Manner 
not without much Diſſatis faction among his 
Men, who for being with him, were denied that 
Reception which had always been allow'd to 
Strangers, and much more to them that were 
of the ſame Nation, fearing they ſhould be 
ſery'd neither better nor worle, if any Misfor- 
tune ſhould befal them for the future, Nor 
was the Admizal a little coacern'd on the ſame 
| = Account; 
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The American TR AVELLER» 289 
Account; yet 1t touch'd him much nearer, to 
think he ſhould be us'd with ſo much Baſeneſs 
and Ingratitude in a Country which he had 
given to the Honour and Benefit of Spain, as 


to be refus'd the common Privilege of ſhelter- 


ing his Life in it. 


Nevertheleſs his Prudence and Judgment ſe- 
cur'd all the Ships, till the next Day the Tem- 


peſt increaſing, and the Night coming on very 
dark, three of them broke from him every 
one its own Way; the Men aboard each of 
them, though all were in great Danger, con- 


cluding the others were loſt ; but they that ſut- 


fer'd moſt were thoſe aboard the Ship call'd 
the Santo, who to ſave their Boat, which 
had been aſhore with Captain Terreros, dragg'd 
it aſtern, where it overſet, and they were at 
laſt forc'd to let it go to ſave themſelves. _ 

But the Caraval Bermuda was ſtill in greater 
Danger, for running out to Sea, ſhe was almoſt 
cover'd with it, by which it plainly appear'd 
what Reaſon the Admiral had to endeayour to 
change her; and every one own'd that, under 
God, the. Admiral's Brother was the ſaving of 
her, by his Wiſdom and Reſolution; nor in- 
deed at that Time was there a more expert 
Sailor. | 

Thus having all ſuffer'd very much, except 
the Admiral, it pleas'd God they met toge- 
ther again upon the Sunday following, in 
the Port of Azua, on the South-ſide of Hiſpa- 
niola, where every one giving an Account of 
their Misfortunes, it appear'd that Bartholomew 
Columbus had weather'd the Storm by flying 
from Land like an able Sailor; and the Admiral 
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by lying cloſe to it like a cunning Philoſopher, 
who knew whence the Danger muſt come. 

And hence it was that his Enemies took an 
Opportunity to ſcandalize him, ſaying, that he 
had rais'd this Storm by Magic Art, to be re- 
veng'd on Bovadilla, and the reſt of his Ad- 
verſaries that were with him, ſeeing none of 
his own four Ships had periſh'd ; whereas of 
the 18 which ſet out with Bovadilla, only one 
call'd La Aguja, or the Needle, the very worſt 
of them all, held on its Courſe tor Spain, where 
it arriv'd in fafety, having on board 4000 Peſos 
in Gold, worth eight Shillings a Peſo, belong- 
ing to the Admiral, the other three, that eſcap'd, 
returning to St. Domingo ſhatter'd, and in 3 
diſtreſs'd Condition. | 

In this Port the Admiral gaye his Mea a little 
Breathing after their Fatigue; and it being one 
of the ordinary Diverſions us'd at Sea, to fiſh, 
when they have nothing elſe ro do, it may not 
be amiſs to mention two Sorts of Fiſh which 
they took there, one ef which afforded them 
Pleaſure, and the other Wonder. 

The firſt of theſe was a Fiſh call'd the Saa- 
Vina, of a pretty large Size, which lying aſleep 
above Water was ſtruck with an Harping-Iron, 
from the Boat of the Ship Biſcaina, and held fo 
faſt that it could not break looſe; after which 
being tiedwith along Rope to the Boat, it drew 
the Boat after-it as ſwift as an Arrow, to the 
great Amazement of all in the Ship, who were 
not us'd to ſuch Sights, till at laſt the Fiſh | 

; 


ſunk, and being drawn to the Ship's Side, was 
there halld up with the Tackle, 


The 
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The other Fiſh was what the Indians call the 
Manati, which is as big as a Calf, and little dif- 
fering from it in the Colour and Taſte of the 
Fleſh. But at preſent it is long ſince either of 
them have been look'd upon as any thing ex- 
traordinary. 1 7 | 

Having thus refrefh'd his Men, and repair'd 
his Ships, the Admiral left the Port of Azua, 
and went to that of Braſ/, which the Indians 
call Giacchemo, to avoid another Storm that he 
ſaw was coming. 

From hence he ſail'd on the 14th of Ju- 
ly, when he was ſo becalm'd, that inſtead 
of holding on his Courſe, the Current carried 
him away to certain Iſlands near Jamaica, 
which are my ſmall and ſandy, and were call'd 
by him, Los Poros, or the Wells, becauſe not 
finding Water in them, they dug ſeveral Pits 
2 the Sand whence they got Water for their 
uſe. 

From hence, ſailing ſouthward for the Conti- 
nent, they came to certain Iſlands the largeſt 
of which he call'd Gν Ea, and ſent his Brother 
Bartholomew Columbus aſhore with two Boats, 
where they found People like thoſe of the other 
Iſlands, but not with ſuch high Foreheads. 
They alſo ſaw abundance of Pine-Trees, and a 
great deal of Lapis Calaminaris, us'd to mix 
with Copper, which ſome Seamen miſtaking for 
Gold, kept conceaPd a long Time. 

The Admiral's Brother, when aſhore, being 
very deſirous to know ſomething more of the 
Iſland, Fortune ſo order'd it, that a large Ca- 
noe, as long as a Galley, and eight Foot wide, 
all of one Tree, and like the others in ſhape, 
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98 in there, being loaded with Commodities 
rought from the weſtward, and bound to- 
wards New Spain. In the midſt of it was a 
Covering like an Awning, made of Palm-Tree 
Leaves, not unlike thoſe of the Venetian Gon- 
dolas, which kept all under it ſo cloſe, that nei- 
ther the Rain, nor Sea- Water could wet the 
Goods that were under it, or the Women and 
Children. There were 25 Men aboard her, yet 
they had not the Courage to niake the leaſt 
Defence againſt, the Boats that perſu'd them. 
The Canoe being thus taken without Oppo- 
ſition, was immediately carried aboard, where 
the Admiral bleſſed God, who had thus youch- 
ſat'd, at once, to give him Samples of the 
Commodities of the Country, without expoſing 
his Men to any Hazard. He therefore order'd 
ſuch Things to be taken as he judg'd moſt ſight- 
ly and valuable; ſuch as ſome Quilts and Shirts 
of Cotton, without Sleeves, curiouſly wrought 
and dy'd of ſeveral Colours; ſome ſmall 
_ Clouts, us'd to cover their Nakednefs, of the 
ſame Stuff; ſeveral large Sheets in which the 
Indian Women aboard the Canoe wrapp'd 
themſelves, aſter the Faſhion of the Mooriſh 
Women at Granada; ſome long wooden Swords 
with a Channel on each Side, wherein there 
were ſharp Flints fix'd with Thread and a biru- 
minous Sort of Matter, which would cut the 
naked Fleſh as if they were of Steel; with fe- 
veral Hatchets to cut wood, not of Flint, like 
thoſe us'd by the other Indians, but of good 
Copper; alſo Bells of the ſame Metal; with 
Plates, and Crucibles to melt the Metal, 
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As to their Proviſion, they had ſuch Roots 
and Grain as they in Hiſpaniolà eat, and a Sort 
of Liquor made of Maix, like Eugliſ Beer; 
with abundance of Cacao Nuts, which in News- 
Spain paſs for Money, and which they ſeem'd 
to value very much ; for when they were 
brought aboard among their other Goods, if 
one of them chanc'd to fall, they all ſtoop'd to 
take it up, as if it had been a Thing of the ut- 
moſt Conſequence; though at the fame Time 
they feem'd to be in a manner beſides them- 
ſelves, being brought Priſoners aboard the 
Ship, among ſuch ſtrange and fierce People, as 
the Spamards appear'd to them, 

However, though this may be ſome Proof 
that Avarice is a Stranger no where; yet their 
Modeſty was much more to be admir'd; for it 
happening in getting them on board, that ſome 
of them were taken by the Clouts with which 
they hid their Nakedneſs, they would imme- 
diately clap their Hands for a Covering ;z and 
the Women would hide their Faces with the 
greateſt Induſtry, and wrap themſeſves up, as 
we have already obſerv'd, after the Manner of 
the Mooriſh Women at Granada ; which fo 
moy'd the Admiral, that he order'd them to be 
well us'd, and their Canoe to be reſtor'd, giving 
them beſides ſeveral Things in Exchange for 
thoſe he had taken from them. | 

Neither did he detain any one of them, ex- 
cept an old Man, whoſe Name was Giumbe, 
and who ſeem'd to be the wiſeſt and chief of 
them, to learn ſomething concerning the 
Country, and that he might, by his Means, 


draw others to converſe with the Chriſtians, 
all 
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all which the Indian very readily and faithfully 
perform'd, as far as his Language was under. 
ftood ; after which, as a Reward for his Ser. 
vice, the Admiral gave him ſeveral Preſents, 
and ſent him home very well pleas'd, a little 
before he came to Cape Gracias a Dios, on the 
Coaſt of Orecchia. 

Notwithſtanding the Admiral had heard 
a vaſt deal, from thoſe in the Canoe, concern- 
ing the great Wealth, Politeneſs, and Ingenu- 
ity of the People of Neu- Spain; yet thinking, 
as thoſe Countries lay to the Leeward, he could 
ſail thither when he thought fit from Caba, he 
would not attempt that Way at this Time, but 
held on his Deſign of diſcovering the Streight 
towards the Continent, ſo to clear a Way into 
the South-Sea, which was what he chiefly 
ajim'd at, in order to come at the Spice Countries, 

Therefore, without farther Delay, he ſail'd 
to a Point which he call'd Caſinos, becauſe he 
found there abundance of Trees that bear: 
Sort of Fruit, - that is rough, like a ſpungy 
Bone, and good to eat, eſpecially when boil'd; 
which Fruit the Indians of Hiſpaniola cal 
Caſinas. 

But finding nothing worth Notice in thoſe 
Parts, he would not loſe Time to go into a 
great Bay the Land makes there, but held on 
his Courſe Eaſtwards along that Coaſt, which 
runs on the ſame Way as far as Cape Gracias 9 
Dios, and is very low and open. 

The People neareſt to Cape Caſinas wear 
thoſe painted Shirts or Jerkins before-mention'd, 
and Clouts to hide their Nakedneſs, which 
are made ſo ſtrong of Cotton, that like * 
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of Mail, they are ſufficient to defend them 
againſt any of their own Weapons, and would 
eren bear off ſome Strokes from thoſe of the 
Spaniards. 

But the People more Eaſtward, towards Cape 
Gracias a Dios, are almoſt black, of a fierce 
Aſpect, go ſtark naked, are extremely ſavage, 
and as the old Indian affirm'd, eat Man's Fleſh 
and raw Fiſh juſt as it is taken. They have 
likewiſe their Ears bor'd with ſuch large Holes, 
that a Hen's Egg may be pur into them, which 
made the Admiral call this Coaſt de Jas Orejas, 
or of Ears. 

Here, on Sunday the 14th of Auguſt, 1502, 
the Admiral's Brother, Bartholomew Columbus 
went aſhore in the Morning, with the Captains, 
Colours flying, and m_ of the Men, to hear 
Maſs; and on the Wedneſday following, the 
Boats were again ſent aſhore, to take Poſſeſſion 
of che Country for their Catholict Majefties ; 
when above 100 of the Natives ran down to 
the Shore loaded with Proviſions; who as ſoon 
as the Boats came to Land, went up to the 
Lieutenant, but on a ſudden retir'd back with- 
out ſpeaking a Word. Hereupon he order'd 
them to be allur'd with ſome Preſents of Horſe- 
Bells, Beads, and other Things; and by means 
of the aforeſaid old Indian, endeavour'd to en- 
— concerning the Country; but he, having 

een but a ſhort Time with the Spaniards, 
neither underſtood them, by Reaſon of the 
Diſtance of his Country from Hiſpaniola, where 
leyeral aboard the Ships had learn'd the Indian 
Language; neither did he underſtand theſe I- 
dians; but they being mightily pleas'd, = 
What 
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what had been given them, came the next Day 
to the ſame Place, in Number above 209, 
loaded with ſeveral Sorts of Proviſions, as Hens 
of that Country, which are better than thoſe 
of Europe, Geeſe, roaſted Fiſh, red and white 
Beans, like Kidney-Bcans, and other kind of 
Things, like what they have in Hiſpaniola. 
The Country was green and beautiful, though 
low, and abounded in Pines, Oaks, Palm-Trees 
of ſeveral Sorts, Mirabolans, the ſame with 
thoſe call'd Hobi in Hiſpaniola ; and almoſt all 
Sorts of Proviſions were to be found here az 
in that Iſland. There were alſo abundance of 
Leopards, Deer, &c. as likewiſe all Kinds of 
Fiſh that are in the Iſlands and in Spain, 
The People are much like thoſe of the Iſlands, 
only their Foreheads are not ſo high, nor 
could it be perceiv'd that they had any Reli- 
gion. They are of ſeveral Languages, and for 
the moſt Part go naked, but cover their Priyi- 
ties, and ſome of them wear ſhort Jumps down 
to their Navel without Sleeves. On their 
Arms and Bodies they have Figures wrought 
on with Fire, as Lions, Deer, Caftles with 
Towers, Ge. which makes them look very 
. frightful, Inſtead of Caps, the better Sort wear 
red and white Cloths of Cotton; and ſome 
have Locks of Hair hanging on ' their Fore- 
heads. But when they are to be fine againſt 
any great Feſtival, they colour their Faces 
tome black, and ſome red; others draw Streaks 
of ſeyeral Colours; ſome paint their Noſes ; 
and others black their Eyes; adorning them- 
ſelves, in this Manner, to appear beautiful, 
whereas, in Truth, they look like ſo many Devils, 
| „ e 
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The Admiral failing along the ſaid Coaſt de 
lis Orejas eaſtward, came to Cape Gracias a 
Dios, or Thanks to God, which was fo call'd, 
LE becauſe tho' there were bur 60 Leagues to it 
| from Cape Caſinas, yet the Spaniards labour'd 
»o Days, by Reaſon of the Currents and con- 
trary Winds upon the Tack to gain it, ſtanding 
out to Sea, and then making the Shore, ſome- 
times gaining, and ſometimes loſing Ground, as 
the Wind happen'd to favour them when they 
came about, and had not the Coaſt afforded 
ſuch good anchoring they had been much longer 
upon it; but that being clear, and having two 
Fathom Water half a League from the Shore, 
and two more at every League's Diſtance, they 
had always the Conveniency of anchoring at 
Night when there was but little Wind, ſo that 
the Courſe was navigable by Reaſon of the 
good anchoring, but with Difficulty, 

On the 14th of Seprember, whea they came 
to the Cape, perceiving the Land turn'd off 
to the South, and that they could conveniently 
continue their Voyage, with thoſe very Winds 
that had been ſo contrary to them, they all in 
general, gave Thanks to God, for which Rea- 
bon the Admiral call'd it Cape Gracias a Dios, 
A little beyond they paſs'd by ſome very 
SW dangerous Sands that ran out into the Sea, as 
War as the Eye could reach. 
= On the 16th of September, having Occaſion 
for Wood and Water, the Admiral ſent the 
== Boats to a River that ſeem'd to be deep, and to 
have a good Enterance, but the coming out 
prov'd otherwiſe; for the Winds freſhing from 
Jea, and the Waves running high agaiaſt che 
114 Pp Current 
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Current of the River, ſo diſtreſs'd the Boats, 
that one of them was loſt with all the Men; 
from which Accident the Admiral call'd it the 
River de la Deſgratia, or the Diſaſterous River, 
In this River and about it, are Canes as thick 
as a Man's Leg. 

On Sunday the 25th of September, ſtill run- 
ning ſouthward, they came to an Anchor near 
a little Iſland call'd Viriviri, and a Town on 
the Continent, the Name whereof was Cariari, 
where they found the beſt People, and the 
fineſt Country they had yet ſeen, as well be. 
cauſe it was high, full of Rivers, and abound- 
ing in Trees, as becauſe the Iſland was thick 
wooded, and full of Forcſts of Palm, Miro- 
balan, and other Sorts of Trees ; for which 
Reaſon the Admiral call'd it Huctte, 

This Iſland is a ſmall League from the Town 
the Indians call Cariari, which is ſeated near: 
great River, whether reſorted a vaſt Multitude WW ( 
of People from the adjacent Parts, fome with Il © 
Bows and Arrows, others with Staves of Palm- u 
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Trees, as black as a Coal, and hard as a Horn, 
pointed with the Bones of F iſnes; and others 
with Clubs; who came together as if they C 
meant to defend their Country. q 
The Men had their Hair braided, and wound t. 
about their Heads; but the Women wore their d 
ſhort, Perceiving the Spaniards to be peace- a 
able People, they were defirous to barter] tl 
their Conimodities, which were Arms, Catton-ſſ t 
Jerkins, large Pieces like Sheets, and Guaniniz, 
which are Pieces of pale Gold, that they went 
about their Necks, as the Roman Catholicks de 

their Relicks. 
With 
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With theſe, aud ſuch like Things, they ſwam 
to the Boats; for the Spaniards went not aſhore 
that Day, nor the next; nor would the Admi- 
ral ſuffer any thing to be taken from the Iadians, 
that they might not look upon the Chriſtians as 
Men that any way coveted their Gold, or other 
Commodities ; but on the contrary, commanded 
they ſhould preſent them with ſome of their 
OWN» 

Nor was this Management without its Ad- 
vantage; for the leſs they ſaw the Spaniards 
yalue the Exchange, che more eager they were, 
making abundance of Signs from Land ; when, 
at length, perceiving nobody went aſhore, 
they took all the Things that had been given 
them, without reſerving any, and tying them 
together, left them on the Shore, where the 
Spaniards found them, on the Hedneſday fol- 
lowing, at their landing, 

Upon this, the Indiazs, believing that the 
Chri/tians durſt not confide in them, ſent an an- 
cient Man, of an awful Preſence, with a Flag 
upon a Staff, and two Girls, one about 8, the 
other about 14 Years of Age, who, placing 
them upon the Shore, made Signs that the 
Chrifians might ſafely land, who, at their Re.- 
queſt, accordingly went aſhore to take in Wa- 
ter, the TJudians taking the utmoſt Care not to 


do any Thing that might allarm the Cbriſtians; 


and when they ſaw them about to return to 
their Ships, they made Signs to them to take 
the two young Girls along wich them, with 
their Guaninis about their Necks; which, at 
the Intreaty of the old Man that conducted 
them, they comply'd with, and carried them 

| 1 aboard; 
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aboard; wherein theſe Indians ſhew'd more 
Civility and Friendſhip than any others; and 
the Girls behay'd with a ſurprizing undaunted- 
neſs; for though the Chrifiuns were ſuch 
Strangers to them, yet they expreſs'd no man- 
ner of Concern, but always look'd pleaſant and 
- modeſt, which engag'd the Admiral to treat 
chem with great Tenderneſs; and accordingly, 
atcer he had cloathed and fed them, he ſent 
them aſhore again, where they met with the 
ſame Indians; and the old Man, that had deli- 
ver'd them, receiv'd them back with a vaſt deal 
of Satisfaction. The Boats returning the ſame 
Day, found the ſame People again with the 
Girls, who reſtor'd to the Chriſtians all they 
had given them, 

The next Day the Admiral's Brother going 
aſhore, to learn ſomething of the Inhabitants, 
two of the chief Men came to the Boat, and 
taking him by the Arms, between them, made 
him fit down upon the Graſs ; when he asking 
ſome Queſtions of them, order'd his Secretary 
to write down what they anſwer'd; bur as ſoon 
as they ſaw the Pen, Ink, and Paper, they 
were in ſuch a Confternation, that moſt of them 
ran away, which they did for fear of being be- 
Wit ch'd. Nor were the Spaniards at all behind 
hand with them in their Cenſures, taking them, 
on the other.Hand, for no leſs than Sorcerers; 
becauſe, when they came near the Chriftians, 
they ſcatter'd ſome Powder about them in the 
Air, and burning ſome of the fame Powder, 
endeavour'd to make he Smoke go towards the 
Chriſtians, Beſides, their refuſing to keep 
any Thing that belong'd to them ſhew'd 

; Beg ſuch 
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ſuch a kind of a Jealouſy, as is too juſtly ex- 

rels'd in the Proverb, a Knave thinks every 
Man like himſelf. 

Having ſtay'd here longer than was conve- 
nient, conſidering the Haſte he was in; after 
repairing the Ships, and providing all he want- 
ed, upon Sunday the 2d of OfFober, the Admi- 
ral order'd his Brother to go aſhore with ſome 
Men to view the Indian Town, and to endea- 
your to learn ſomething of their Manners, and 
the Nature of the Country. 

The moſt remarkable Things they ſaw were 
ſeyeral Tombs, in a great wooden Palace cover'd 
with Canes; in one of theſe was a dead Body 
dry'd up and embalm'd; in another two Bodies, 
wrapp'd up in Cotton-Sheets, without any ill 
Scent; and over each Tomb was a Board, with 
the Figures of Beaſts carv'd on it; and on ſome 
of them, the Effigies of the Perſon buried 
there, adorn'd with Guanints, Beads, and other 
Toys they moſt valued. 

But theſe Diſcoveries not anſwering the End 
propos'd, and as theſe were the moſt civitiz'd 
Indians in all thofe Parts, the Admiral order'd 
one cf them to be taken, to learn of him the 
Secrets of the Country; and ſeven being ſeiz'd, 
two of the chiefeſt were pick'd out, and the reſt 
ſent away with ſome Gifts, and civil Entertain- - 
ment, that the Country might not be left in an 
Uproar, with Affurances, that they were only 
to ſerve as Guides upon the Coaſt, and then to 
| be ſet at Liberty. 
| But the Indians, believing they were taken 
| out of Covetouſneſs, that they might ranſom 
| themſelves with their Goods and Effects of 
Value, 
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Value, the next Day, abundance of them came 


down to the Shore, and ſent four aboard the 
Admiral, as their Ambaſſadors, to treat about 
the Ranſom, offering ſeveral valuable Things, 
and freely giving two Hogs of the Country, 


which, though ſmall, are very wild. 


The Admiral, bſerving the Policy of 


this People, was the more defirous to be ac- 


uainted with them, and would not depart till 
he had learn'd ſomething of them, but would 
not give ear to their Offers, However, he or- 
der'd ſome Trifles to be given to the Meſſen- 
gers, that they might not go away diſſatisfied, 


and that they ſhould be paid for their Hogs, 


one of which was hunted after the following 
Manner. 

Among the ſeveral Creatures that Country 
8 they have a Sort of Cats of a greyiſh 

olour, as big as a ſmall Greyhound, but with 
a longer Tail, which is ſo ſtrong, that whate- 
ver it laps about, is, as it were tied with a Rope. 
Theſe run about the Trees like Squirrels, leap- 
ing from one to another ; and when they leap, 
they not only -hold faſt with their Claws, but 


with their Tail too, by which they often hang, 


either to reſt themſelves, or to ſport. 

Now it happen'd that a Sailor, nam'd Balleſter, 
brought one of theſe Cats out of a Wood, 
having knock'd her off a Tree, and not daring 


to meddle with her when down, becauſe of her 


Fierceneſs, he cut off one of her fore Legs, 
and carried her, ſo wounded, aboard, where ſhe 
frighted a good Dog they had; but put one of 
the Hogs, the Indians had brought, into a 


much greater Terror; for as ſoon as the Swine 
ſaw 


* 
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e Je the Cat he turn'd Tail, with Signs of the 
it Þ urmoſt Dread, which the Men were all ſur- 
„  priz'd at; becauſe, before this happen'd, the 
„Hog ran at every body, and. would not let the 
Dog reſt upon the Deck. The Admiral there- 
f MW fore order'd him to be put cloſe to the Cat, 
which immediately wound her Tail about his 
1 WF Snout, and with that Fore-leg ſhe had lett fa- 
| ſen'd on his Pole to bite him, the Hog, for Fear, 
grunting moſt vehemently. By all which it ap- 
= pear'd, that theſe Cats hunt like the Wolves 
l, or Dogs in Spain. 
% On Wedneſday the 5th of October, the Admi- 
g ral ſet ſail, and came to the Bay of Caravaro, 
which is 6 Leagues in length, and above three 
7 in Breadth, where there are many ſmall Iſlands, 
h and two or three Channels to get in or out, at 
1 


4. 


any Time. Within theſe Iſlands the Ships 
ſail'd, as it were, in Straits between Iſlands, the 


. Leaves of the Trees ſtriking againſt the Shrouds: 

The Admiral, as ſoon as he anchor'd in this 
, Bay, ſent the Boats to one of the Iſlands, 
, where there were 20 Canoes along the Shore, 


„and the People as naked as they were born, 
except a Gold Plate which they wore abour 
their Neck, and ſome had an Eagle of Gold. 
But if they were leſs civiliz'd than the for- 
mer Nation, they were likewiſe leſs ſcrupulous, 
freely converſing with the Spaniards, by means 
of the two Indians of Cariari; and giving them, 
in Exchange for three Horſe-Bells, a Gold 
Plate thar weigh'd ten Ducats, telling them at 
the ſame Time, that there was great Plenty of 
that Metal up the Contineat, not far from them. 


The 
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The next Day, being the 7th of Ober, the 
Boats went aſhore upon the Continent, where 
meeting ten Canoes full of People, and they re- 
fuſing to barter away their Gold Plates, two of 
the principal of them were taken by the Admi- 
ral's Order, that he might learn ſomething of 
chem by the Aſſiſtance of his two Interpre- 
ters. The Gold Plate that one of them wore 
weigh'd 14 Ducats, and the other's Eagle 22, 

Theſe confirm'd to him, that a Day or two's 
Journey up the Country, there was abundance 
of Cold found in ſome Places which they nam'd, 
In the Bay a great deal of Fiſh was taken ; and 
on ſhore there was a vaſt Number of the above- 
mention'd Creatures found at Cariari; likewiſe 
great Plenty of the ſame Food, ſuch as Roots, 
Grain, and Fruit. The Men, who paint them- 
ſelves all over, both Face and Body, of ſeveral 
Colours, as red, black, and white, go naked, 
only covering their Privities with a narrow 
cotton Cloth. 

From this Bay of Caravaro, he went to ano. 
ther cloſe by it, call'd Aburena, which in ſome 
meaſure reſembles the other. | 

On the 15th, he put to Sea again to continue 

his Voyage; and being come to Guaiga, a Ri- 
ver 12 Leagues from Aburena, commanded 
the Boats to go aſhore, which, as they were 
endeavouring to do, they ſaw above 100 Indians 
on the Strand, who aſſaulted them with great 
Fury, running up to the Middle into the Wa- 
ter, brandiſhing their Spears, blowing Horus, 
and beating a Drum 1n warlike Manner, to de- 
fend their Country, throwing the Salt Water ) 
towards the Chriſtians, and chewing Herbs and 
| ſpurting 
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ſpurting the Julce towards chem. All this Time 
the Spaniards never offer'd to ſtir, but us'd 
their utmoſt Endeavours to appeaſe them, 
which with ſome Difficulty they effected; for 
at length the Hubbub ceas'd, and the [zdigus 
drew near to exchange the Gold Plates they 
had about their Necks, ſome for two, and ſome 
tor three Horſe-Bells, by which means their 
new Gueſts got ſixteen Gold Plates, worth 
about 150 Ducats. | 

The next Day, being Friday the 19th of Ofs- 
Jer, the Boats went aſhore again to barter, how- 
ever, before any of the Chrifians thought pro- 
per to land, they call'd to ſome of the Indians, 
who were under ſome Bowers, which they 
had erected that Night to defend their Coun- 
try, apprehending that the Chrifians would 
land on the ſudden to do them ſome Miſchiet ; 
but though they call'd ever fo long, yet none of. 
them would anſwer, nor would the Chrifiars 
venture to land without knowing firſt what Mind 
they were in; nor had they any Reaſon to re- 
pent their Caution; for, as it afterwards ap- 
pear'd, they lay in wait on purpoſe to fall on 
them as ſoon as they landed; but perceiving 
they would not come out of the Boats, they 
blew their Horns, beat their Drum again, and 
making a great Noiſe, ran into the Water, as 
they had done the Day before, till they came 
almoſt to the Boats, making Signsꝭ as if they 
would caſt their Javelins, if they did not im- 
mediately return to their Ships. ' 
Upon this, the Chriftans, offended at their 


Q 


Proceeding, that they might humble their 


Preſumption a little, or at leaſt not ſuffer them- 
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elves to be deſpis'd by them, wounded one 


with an Arrow in the Arm, and fird off a 1 
Cannon, at which they were fo thoroughly 
frighted, that they all ran away to Land; but 
four Chrifians landing ſoon after, and calling 
them back, they came very peaceably, leaving 
their Arms behind them, and exchang'd three 
Gold Plates, excuſing themfelves that they had 
no more, becauſe they came provided, not to 
trade,. but ro fight. 

As all the Admiral look'd for in this Voyage, 
was to get Samples of what thoſe Parts at- 
forded, he would make no longer Stay there, 
but proceeded to Catipa, and caſt Anchor in 
the Mouth of a great River; when imme- 
diately the People of the Country were leen to 
gather together, calling one another with 
Horns and Drums; and afterwards ſent a Canoe 
with two Men in it, to the Ships, who having 

talk'd with the [ndians that were taken at Ca- 
riari, preſently came on bord the Admiral, 
without any Apprehenſion or Fear; and by the 
Advice of thoſe Indians, gave the Admiral two 
Plates of Gold they had about their Necks, 
Who, in return, gave them ſome Europeas 
Baubles. 1 a 
Soon aſter theſe were gone aſhore, there | 
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came another Canoe with three Men, wearing 
Plates hanging at their Necks, who preſented 
them to the Admiral as the reſt had done. 
8 being thus ſettled, the Spaniurds ven- 
tur'd aſhore, where they found abundance off 
People with their King, who differ'd in no- 
ehing from the reſt, only he was cover'd with 
one Leaf of a Tree, becaufe at that Time , 
rain | 
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rain'd hard; and to ſet his Subjects a good Ex- 
ample, he exchang'd a Plate, and bid them 
barter for theirs, which in all were nineteen, 
of pure Gold. 

Ic is remarkable, that this was the firſt Place 
in the Indies where they ſaw any Sign of a re- 
gular St ructure or Edifice, which was a great 
Maſs of Wall or Imagery, that to them ſeem'd 
to be of Lime and Stone. The Admiral order'd 
a Piece of it to be brought away, as a Memo- 
rial of that Antiquity. R We 

Hence he went eaſtward, and came to Co- 
bravo, the People of which Country- inhabit 
near the Rivers of that Coaft, and becauſe none 
came down to the Strand, and the Wind blew 
freſh, he held on his Courſe, and went on to 
five Towns of great Trade, among which was 
Varagua, where the Indians affirm'd the Gold 
was gather'd, and the Plates made. 1 

The next Day he came to a Town call'd Ca- 
bija, where the Indians of Cariari told him 
the trading Country ended, which began at 
Carabora, and ran as far as Cubigu, about 50 
Leagues along the Coaſt. | 

The Admiral would make no ſtay here, but 
went on till he came to Porto Bello, to which 
he gave that Name, becauſe of its being a large, 
beautiful, populous Town, and encompals'd 
with a well-cultwated Country, 

He enter'd this Place on the 2d of November, 
paſſing between two ſmall Iſlands, within which 
the Ships may liedafe, either cloſe to the Shore, 
or at a Diſtance fron it, as they have occaſion. 

The Country about the 2 higher up, 
is excellently till'd, and full of Houſes, a Stone's 
"v3 | | Q q 2 Throw, 
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Throw, or a Bew-Shot, one from the other, 
inſomuch, that it exhibits one of the fineſt 
Landskips a Man can imagine. 

During ſeven Days, that the Ships continued 
there, on Account of the Ra in and bad Wes 
ther, there continually came Canoes from all 
the Country round abour, to trade for Provi- 
ſions, and Bottoms of fine-ſpun Cotton, which 
they excbang'd for ſome Trifles, ſuch as Points, 
Pins, Oc. 

On Wedneſday the gth of November, the Ad- 
miral fail'd out of Porto Bello, eight Leagues to 
the eaſtward ; but the next Day was forc'd 
back four Leagues by ſtreſs of Weather, when 
he puc in among the Iſlands, near the Conti- 
nent, where now ſtands the Town of Nombre 
de Dios; and becauſe all thoſe ſmall Iſland; 
were full of Grain, he call'd it Puerto de Bali. 
mentos, or the Port of Proviſions, 

Here a Boat, well-mann'd, perſuing a Canoe, 
the Indians, ſuppoſing the Spaniards intended 
them ſome Harm, and perceiving the Boat was 
within Jeſs than a Stone's Throw off them, they 
all threw themſelves into the Water to ſwim 
away, as indeed they did with an incredible 
Swiftneſs; for though the Boat row'd very 
hard, yet it could not in half a League, that 
the Perſuit laſted, overtake any of them; or if 
it chanc'd to draw near one, he would dive hke 

a Duck, and come up again a Bow-Shot or two 
— the Place. Nor was this Chaſe unplea- 
ſant, ſeeing the Boat labour i in vain, and at laſt 
return empty. 

Here they continued till the 23d of Aven- 
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| The American TRAVELLER. 309 
Cas ps, and the fame Day ſail'd eaſtward to a 
Place, call'd Guign, of which Name there is 
another between Feragua and: Cerago, © © + 
Here the Boats going aſhore, found above 
zoo Perſons ready to trade for ſuch Proviſions 
as they had, and ſome ſmall Baubles of Gold, 
which they wore hanging at their Ears and 
Notes. | its 

Sailing from hence, on the 24th of November, 
they put into a ſmall Port, which they calPd 
Retrete, or the Retreat, becauſe it could not 
contain above five or ſix Ships together, the 
Mouth of it not being above fifteen · or tw 
Paces over. On both Sides of it Rocks ap- 
pear'd above Water as fharp as Diamonds, and 
the Channel between them was ſo deep, that 
they found no Bottom, though if the Ships 
inclin'd ever ſo little, to either Side, the Men 
might leap aſhore. 8 

In this Place they continued nine Days, with 
very bad Weather. At firſt the Indians came 
very familiarly to trade for ſuch Things as they 
had, but When they ſaw the Chriſtians ſteal pri- 
yately out of their Ships, they retir'd to their 
Houſes for fear of the Sailors, who like cove- 
tous, diſſolute Wretches, committed a thou- 


ſand Inſolencies, inſomuch that they ſoon pro» 


vok'd the Indians to break the Peace, and ſome 
Skirmiſhes enſu'd betwixt them. 

As the Indians encreas'd daily, they at length 
took Courage to come up to the Ships, which, 
as we before obſery'd, lay with their Sides cloſe 
to the Shore, thinking to effect ſome Miſchief, 
which Deſign of their's had turned very little 
to their liking, had not the Admiral always en- 

| deayour'd 
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deavour'd to gain them, rather by Patience and 
Civility, than Blows and Compulſion. Rut at 
laſt, perceiving their Inſolence get ground, to 
ſtrike a Terror in them, he order'd ſome. Pieces 


of Cannon to be fir'd off, which they anſwer'd 


with Shouts, thraſhing the Trees with Staves, 
and threateninz, by Signs, to ſhow they were 
not afraid of the Noiſe, and that they only 
thought it a Thundering to terrify them. 
| Wherefore to abate their Pride, and chaſtile 
them for contemning the Chrifians, the Ad- 
miral caus'd a Shot to be made at a Company 
of them that were got together upon a Hillock, 
and the Ball falling in the migſt ot them, made 
them ſenſible there was a Thunderbolt as well 
as, Thunder; fo chat, for the future, they durſt 
not appear even behind the Mountains. The 
People of this Country were the propereſt of 
any they had ſegn among the Indians, being tall 
and ſpare, without any great Bellies, and well- 
 countenanc'd. | 
The Country is all plain, bearing little Graſs 
and few Trees ; and in the Harbour were Abun- 
dance of Crocodiles or Allizators, which go 
out to feed, and ſleep aſhore, and ſcatter a 
Scent as if all the Musk iu the World was to- 
gether; but are ſo ravenous and cruel, that if 
they find a Man Sleeping, they drag him into 
the Water to devour him; though it is ſaid, 
they are fearſul and cowardly when attack d. 
On Monday, the rth of December, the Ad- 
miral, perceiving the violent Eaſt and North- 
Eaſt Winds were not abated, and that there 
was no trading with thoſe People, reſolv'd to 
ſail back again, to be ſatisfied concerning what 
the 
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the Indians had told him of the Mines of Vera- 


gu; and accordingly that Dey he return'd to 
Porto Bello, ten Leagues weſtward; and con- 
tiuuing his Courſe the next Day, was aſſaulted 
by a weſt Wind, which was oppofite to his 
Deſign; but he believing this Wind would not 
laſt long, would not alter his Courſe, but bore 
up ag ainſt it for ſome Days, when the Weather 
prov'd ſo unſettl'd, that no ſooner it ſeem'd a 
little favourable to go to Veragua, but another 
Wind would ſtart up, and drive him towards 
Porto Bello; and when he was almoſt in Hopes 
to get into Port, he was quite beat off again, 
and ſometimes with ſuch Thunder and Light- 
ning, that the Men durſt not open their Eyes, 
the Ships ſeeming to be juſt fiaking, and the 
Sky to be coming down. | 3Þ 

Sometimes alſo the Thunder was ſo conti- 
nual, that they concluded, ſome Ship fir'd its 
Cannon to defire Aſſiſtance; and another time 
there would fall ſuch Storms of Rain, that it 
would laſt violently for two or three Days, in- 
ſomuch that it look'd like another univerſal 
Deluge. | | 

In this Perplexity all the Men were ready to 
diſpair, ſeeing they could not get half an Hour's 


Reſt, being continually wet, turning ſometimes 
one way and ſometimes another, ſtruggling 


azainſt all che Elements, and being in Danger 
from all. Beſides theſe Terrors, there likewiſe 
occurr'd another no leſs dangerous and won- 
derful, which was a Spout that roſe from the 
Sea, on Tueſday the 13th of December, draw- 
ing the Water up to the Clouds like a Pillar, 
thicker than a Butt, and twiſting it about like a 

| Whirl- 
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Whiriwind. But this Danger, we are told, 

they e ſcap'd, by reading over rhe Goſpel of St. 

1 according to the Superſtition of thoſe 
imes. 

The ſame Night they loſt Sight of the Ship 
call'd Caino, but had the good Fortune to fee 
her again, after three dreadful, dark Days; 
tkough ſhe had loſt her Boat, and been in great 
Danger, being ſo near Land as to caſt Anchor, 
which ſhe loſt at long run, being forc'd to cut 
her Cable. It was obtery'd here, that the Cur- 
rents on this Coaſt follow the Wind, running 
weſtward with the Eaſt- wind, and ſo on the 
contrary, the Water ſtill going after the pre- 
vailing Wind. 

The Ships, being now almoſt ſhatter'd to 
Pieces with the Tempeſt, and the Men quite 
ſpent with Labour, a Day or two's Calm hap- 
pily interven'd, and gave them a little Reſpite ; 
but, at the ſame Time, brought ſuch Multi- 
tudes of Sharks about the Ships, that they were 
dreadful to behold, eſpecially for ſuch as were 
ſuperſtitious, by Reaſon it was then a common 
Report, that, as Ravens follow Armies, ready 
to periſh, ſo Sharks have the ſame foreboding 
Inſtinct in regard to Shipwrecks. However, it 
js certain they are of a moſt voracious Nature, 
and, if they lay hold of a Man's Arm or Leg, 
will cut it off like a Razor, having two enor- 
mous Rows of Teeth, after the Manner of a 
double Saw. | 

A vaſt Quantity of theſe were kill'd by the 
Sailors, with the Hook and Chain, ſo many, that 
not knowing what to do with them, they left 
the greateſt Part ſwimming upon the * 7 
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The American TRAVELLER. 373 
for the Sharks are ſo greedy, that they will not 
only bite at Carrion, but may be taken with a 
red Rag upon a Hook. As an Inſtance of this 
Voracity, a Tortoiſe was taken out of the Belly 
of one of them, which afterwards liv'd aboard 
the Ship; and out of the Belly of another, 
was taken the whole Head of one of his on 
Kind, which the Spaniards had before cut off, 
and thrown into the Water, as not good to eat, 
and this Shark had ſwallow'd it, which, at 
firſt Sight, ſeem'd ſomething ſurprizing, that 
one Creature ſhould ſwallow the Head of ano- 
ther of its own Bigneſs; but this Creature has 
a Mouth which reaches almoſt to its Belly, and 
the Head is ſhap'd like an Olive. 

However, notwithſtanding no Part of them 
was very good to eat, any more than the 
Head, and though ſome look'd upon them as 
Fiſh of bad Omen; yet every one on board the 
Ships was glad of them; by Reaſon of the 
Want chey were in, having been now above 
eight Months at Sea, ſo that they had con- 
ſum'd all the Fiſh and Fleſh brought from 
Spain; and what with the Heat and Moiſture 
of the Sea, the Bis ket was ſo full of Maggots, 
thac many of the Crew, whoſe Stomachs were 
of the niceſt, would ſtay till Night, to eat the 
Pottage or Brewice made of it, that they might 
not ſee the Maggots; and others were ſo us'd 
to eat them, that they never minded to throw 
them away when they ſaw them, fearing they 
might run a Hazard of lofing their Suppers, if 
they were over- curious. 


On Saturday the 17th, the Admiral put into 
a Port, three Leagues off Pennon, call'd by the 
15 =... Indiuns 
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ndians Harva, Ic was like a great Bay, where 
they reſted three Days, and, going 4thore, ſaw 
the Inhabitants, who dwelt on the Tops of 
Trees like Birds, laying Sticks acroſs from Bouch 
to Bough, and building Huts upon them, rather 
| than Houſes. Though the Spaniards knew not 
| the Reaſon of this ſtrange Cuſtom, yet they 
ö guefsd it to be done for Fear of wild Beaſts, 
| which are numerous in that Country, or of 
Enemies; for all along that Coaſt, the People, 
at every League Diſtance, are great Enemies one 

to another, 

Sailing from this Port, on the 2>th, they met 
with fair Wearher, bur not fect!'d; lor as ſoon 
as they were got out to Sea, the Tempeſt be- 
gan to, rage again, and drove them into another 
Port, whence they departed again the third 
Day, the Weather ſeeming ſomewhat mended; 
but, like an Enemy that lies in wait for a Man, 
it ruſh*drout again, and torc'd them to Pennon, 
Where, When they hop'd to put in, the Wind 
ſtarted up ſo contrary, that they were drove 
again towards /cragua. 

Being at Anchor in che River, the Weather 
became attain ſo ſtormy, that all the Favour 
they had from it was, that it allow'd them te 
get jatou. Fort where they had been before on 
the 3ſt of the lame. Month. 

j Here they contiu d from the 2d Day in "i hbrijt- 
mus, tilt the gd of January the tollowing Year, 
1500, When having repair'd the Skip all's 
Gullegu, and taken aboard a large Quantity of 
Indiun Wheat, Water, and Wood, they tura'd 
„ bback towards PFeravugy with bad Weather and 
coutrary Winds, Which chang'd croſsly, juſt 
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The American TRAVELLER» 3165 
as the Admiral alrer'd his Courſe ; as if Fortune 
had taken a Pleaſure in perlecuting him ſhe 

ouzhr moſt to have favour'd. From the un- 
common Trouble he met wich in his Voyage 
upon this Coaſt, he call'd it Coffa de Contrafſes, 
or ene Coaft of Thwartings. 

On Thurſ4ay, being the Feaſt of the Epi- 
phany, they caſt Anchor near a River, call'd by 
the Indians Yebra, and by the Admiral Belem, 
or Bethlehem, becauſe he came thither upon 
the Feaſt of the Three Kings. Here he caus'd 
the Mouth of chat River, and of another, 
more weſlward, to be ſounded; the latter of 
theſe the Indians call / eragua, where he tound 
but ſhoal Water; but in that of Belem 4 Fa- 
thom at high Water. 

The Boats went up this laſt River to the 
Town, where they were inform'd the Gold 
Mines of Feragua were; but, at firſt, che In- 
diuns were ſo far from converſing with them in 
a friendly Manner, that they aſſembl'd toge- 
cher with their Weapons to hinder the Cbrif- 
tans from landing. And the next Day the 
Boats going to che River of LVeragua, the In- 
diuns there obſerv'd exactly the ſame Conduct, 
and that not only aſhore, but likewiſe. ſtood 
upon their Guard, with their Canoes in the 
Water. But an Indian of that Coaſt, who 
underſtood them a little, going aſhore with the 
Chriſtians, and telling them they were good 
People, and deſir'd nothing but what they paid 
for, they were ſomewhat pacity'd, aud ex- 
chang'd twenty Gold Plates, ſome hollow 
Pieces like Joints of Reeds, and fome Grains 
never melted, which, to enhance their Value 

Rr 2 | they 
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they. ſaid were gathered a great way off 
upon high rugged Mountains, that when 
they gather'd ir, they neither eat, nor Carried 
any Women along with them. The ſame 
Thing was affirm'd by the People of Hiſpaniola, 
when that Iſland was firſt diſcover'd. 

On Monday, the gth of January, the Admi- 
ral himſelf went up the River, with his Ship, 
and that call'd Biſcaina; when the Indians pre. 
ſently came to trade for ſuch Things as they 
had, particularly Fiſh, which, at certain Times 
of the Year, comes out of the Sea up theſe 
Rivers in ſuch Quantities, as ſeems incredible to 
ſuch as have not ſeen it. They alſo exchang'd 
ſome little Bits of Gold for Pins, and what they 
_ valued they gave for Beads or Hawks- 

ls. 

The next Day, the other two Ships likewiſe 
came in, which they could not do at firſt, be- 
cauſe, there being but little Water at the Mouth 
of the River, they were oblig'd to ſtay for the 
Flood ; though the Sea there never riſes or falls 
above half a Fathom. 

Veragus being ſo fam'd for its Mines and ex- 
© traordinary Wealth, the third Day after their 

Arrival, the Admiral's. Brother went up the 
River, with his Boats, to the Town where Qui- 
dio the Indian King reſided, who hearing of the 
Lieutenant's coming, went down the River in 
his Canoes to meet him. This Interview paſs'd 
in che moſt friendly Manner, each giving®the 
other, interchangeably, ſuch Things as they ya- 
ju'd moſt, and, having diſcours'd together a 
conſiderable Time, they parted with mutyal 
Maiks of Eſteem and Satisfaction. 
37: 3 , 
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The American TRAVELLER: 117 
The next Day, the aforeſaid Monarch went 
on board to viſit the Admiral; where, after a 
Converſation of about an Hour, the Admiral 
preſented him with ſome Toys, and the Sailors 
truck'd Bells for ſome Gold, after which he 
return'd, without any Ceremony, in the ſame 
Manner as he came. | 

Whilſt they lay thus eaſy, and ſecure, as 
they thought, from any Danger, on Fedneſ- 
day the 24ch of Fanuary, the River of Belem 
ſwell'd ſo high on the ſudden, that before they 
could provide againſt it, or carry a Cable aſhore, 
the Fury of the Water came fo impetuouſly 
againſt the Admiral's Ship, that ic broke one 
ot her two Anchors, and drove her with ſuch 
Violence againſt the Ship Gallega, which lay 
aſtern of her, that it brought the Foremaſt by 
the Board, and they were both carried away, 
foul of one another, in the utmoſt Danger of 
Periſhing. 

The Cauſe of this mighty Flood was ſuppos'd 
by ſome to be the great Rains, they having ne- 
ver ceas'd falling all che Winter in that Coun- 
try ; but had that been the Caſe, the River 
would have ſwell'd by Degrees, and not all on 
the ſudden, which made the Admiral, with 
more Probability, judge that ſome violent 
Showers had fallen on the Mountains of Ferg- 
gua, which he call'd St. Chriffopher's. The 
higheſt of theſe is higher than the Region of 
the Air, and ligs at leaſt 20 Leagues up the 
Country. | ' . p 

This Tempeſt laſted ſo long, that they had 
Time enough to refit and Caulk the Ships; but 
the Waves, all the while, broke ſo furiouſly 


upon 
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upon the Mouth of the River, that the Boats 
could not go cut to diſcover along the Coaſt, to 
learn where che Mines lay, and to chule a 
Place proper tor the building a Town; tor the 
Admiral had reſolv'd to leave his Brother 
here, with moſt of the Men, that they might 
ſettle here and ſubdue the Country, while he 
himſelf return'd. to Spain, to folicite new Sup- 

lies of Men and Provitions. 

Wich this Proſpect, the Weather growing 
a little calmer, on Monday the 6th of February, 
be diſpatch'd his Brother with 68 Men, by Sea, 
to the Mouth of Yeragua River, a League dil- 
tant from Belem, weſtward; and accordingly 
he went a Leazue and half up the River, to 
the Caciquz Qibio's Town, where he ſtaid a 
whole Day enquiring out the Way to the 
Mines. | 

On Feaneſday they travell'd four Leagues 
and-a half, and came to lie near a River, which 
they crois'd 44 Times, and the next Day ad- 
vanc'd a League and half towards the Mines, 
which were thew'd them by Indians ſent by 
NM ihio to guide them, and in about two Hours 
atter They arriv'd there, where every Man ga- 
therd ſome Gold about the Roots of the Trees, 
which were there very thick, and of a prodi- 
gious Heighth. 

This Sample was look'd upon as invaluable, 
becauſe none of thoſe that went had any Tools 
to dig, or had ever gather'd any before. 


Theretore, as the Deſign of their Journey was 


only co ger Intelligence of the Mines, they re- 
turn'd, extreamly pleas'd, that ſame Day to 
Verugua, aud the next to the Ships. 
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But it muſt not be forgot, what was after- 
wards diſcover'd, That thele Mines were not, 
in Reality, choſe of eragua, which lay much 
ncarer, but thoſe of Urice, a Town whole 
People were Enemies to thoſe of Heragua; to 
ſpite whom, and tro preſerve his own un- 
touch'd, Qwuibio, had cunningly order'd his In- 
dians to conduct the Spaniurds thithe.. 
On Thurſday, the 14th of February, 1 503. the 
Admiral's Brother went again into the Goun- 
try with 40 Men, a Boat following with 14 
more; and the next Day camè to the River of 
Urica, 5 Leagues from Belem weſtward.” 04 
Here the Cacique came a League from his 
Town to meet him, with 20 Men in his Train, 
and preſented him with a great Quantity of 
Proviſion, and ſome Gold Plates were likewiſe 
exchang' d. All the while they ſtopp'd here, 
the atoreſaid Caeique, and his principal Mea, 
never ceas'd putting a dry Herb inte their 
Mouchs and chewing it, and ſometimes alſo 
they took along with that Herb a Sort of Pow- 
der of a very odd Appearance. 

Havinz reſted themſelves here, for teme 
Time, the Chri/ttans:and Indians went together 
to the Town, in the moſt friendly Manner, 
where abundance of People came out to them, 
and atign'd chem a Houle to lodge in, Py 
Ing them with Plenty of Proviſions. 

Soon atter their Arriral at this Place, the 
Cacique of Dururi, which is a neighbouring 
Town, came to vine them, wic a great many 
laniav, who brought ſome Gold Plates to e- 

change; al which Indians affirm'd; that there 
were Caciques up the Country who had Plenty 
95 4 of 
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of Gold, and abundance of Men arm'd after the 
ſame Manner as the Spaniards. 

But this Intelligence did not hinder the Lieu- 
tenant, the next Day, from ordering 24 of his 
Men to return by Land to the Ships, while he, 
with the other 30, held on his Journey towards 
Zobrada, where the Fields for above 6 League; 
_ were all full of Main, like our Corn- Fields. 

From thence. he went to Cateba, another 
Town, at which Place, as well as the former, 
he was entertain'd in the moſt friendly Sort, 
abundance of Proviſions being ſent him, and 
fome Gold Plates exchang'd, moſt of which 
weigh'd about 12 Ducats, more or leſs, and 
were worn by the Indians about their Necks, 
hanging by a String, as the Komuns do thei 
Rehicks, 
The Lieutenant, being now got a great Diſ. 

tance from the Ships, and not finding any Port 
along that Coaſt, nor any River bigger, or 
more convenient than that of Bellen, tor the 
Settlement of hi; Colony, he return'd back the 
fame Way, on the 24th of February, bringing 
with him a conſiderable Quantity of Gold, 
which he had got by the above-mention'd 
Exchanges. | | 
As ſoon, therefore, as he came back, Order 
was taken for his Stay, and 80 Men being ap- 
pointed to remain with him, they agreed by 10 
and 10, or more or fewer in a Campany, and 
immediately began to build Houſes upon the 
Bank of the aforeſaid River of Belen, about a 
Cannon Shot from the Mouth of it, within 2 
Trench that lies on the Right-Hand, as you 
come up the River, | 
Beſides 
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Beſides theſe Houſes, which were all of 
Timber, and cover'd with Palm-Tree Leaves, 
that grew along the Shore, they likewiſe built 
another very large Houſe, to ſerve as a Store- 
Houſe and Magazine, into which ſcyeral Pieces 
of Cannon were put, with a Quantity of Pow- 
der and Proviſons, and other Neceſſaries for 
che Support of the Planters. But as for the 
Wine, Bisket, Oil, Vinegar, Cheeſe, and 
Grain they had left, which was all they had to 
ſabſiſt on, theſe were laid up in the ſafeſt Place 
aboard the Ship call'd Gallega, that was to be 
left with the Lieutenant, that he might uſe it 
either for Land or Sea-Service, as he faw Occa- 
ſion, for which Purpoſe it had all its Cordage, 
wien Nets, Hooks, and other fiſhing Tackle 
for, as we have already obſerv'd, there is vaſt 
Plenty et Fiſh in that Country in every River, 
ſeveral Sorts at certain Times running along the 
Coaſt in Shoals, on which the People of the 
Country feed more than upon Fleſh ; for 
though they have many Kinds of Cattle amougſt 
them, yet they are far from being enough to 
maintain them. 
As to the Cuſtoms of theſe Indians, they are 
for the moſt Part like thoſe of the Inhabitants 
of Hiſpaziola, and the neighbouring Iſlands ; 


except that theſe People of Veragua, and the 


Country about it, when they eat, or talk to 
one another, turn their Backs, and are always 
chewing an Herb, which ſeems to be the Oc- 
caſion that their Teeth are, in general, decay'd 
and rotten. | 

Then as to their Food it is chiefly Fiſh, which 
they take with Nets, and Hooks made of Tor- 

15 8 1 toiſe-Shell, 
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toiſe-Shell, which they cut with a Thread, as 
if they were ſawing. The ſame Hooks they 
likewiſe uſe in the Iſlands. | 
They have alſo another Way of catching 
ſome very ſmall Fiſhes, which in Hiſpanisla 
are call'd Titi, Theſe, at certain Times being 
drove to the Shore by the Rains, are ſo perſe- 
cuted by the bigger Fiſh, that they are forc'd 
up to the Top of the Water, where the Indiazs 
take as many as they pleaſe of them in little 
Mats, or ſmall Nets, after which they wrap 
them up in the Leaves of Trees, and having 
dry'd them in an Oven, they keep a long 
Time. 
They likewiſe cateh Pilchards in a way ſome- 
thing like this ; for at certain Seaſons, theſe 
Fiſhes fly from the great ones with ſuch Vio- 
olence and Terror, that they leap out two or 
three Paces upon the dry Land, when they 
have nothing to do but to take them in their 
Mats as they do the others. 
They have alſo another Method of taking 
Pilchards, which is this, in the middle of their 
Canoes they raiſe a Partition of Palm-Tree 
Leaves, from Stem to Stern, two Yards high, 
and plying about the River make a Noiſe, and 
beat againſt the Banks with their Oars, when 
the Pilchards, to eſcape the other Fiſh, we, 
into the Canoes, and hitting againſt thoſe 
Loecves fall in, by which means they take as 
many as they pleaſe. They have moreover ſe- 
veral other. Sorts of Fiſh that pals along the 
Coaſt in Shoals, of which they.take vaſt Quan- 
tities, and ſometimes keep them a long Time 
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They have likewiſe abundance of Maiz, 
which is a Sort of Grain, growing in an Ear, or 
hard Head like Millet, i- hereof they make a 
white and red Liquor of a pleafant Taſte, like 3 
ſharp, brick Wine, after the ſame Manner as 
Beer is made in Exgl/and; and with this they 
mix of their Spice as pleaſes their Palate. _ 

They alſo make another Sort of Wine of cer- 
tain Trees like Palms, whence they draw a 
Juice which they boil up with Water and 
Spice; and of this they make a wonderful Ac- 
count. | off 
They likewiſe make another Wine of the 
Fruit already mention'd, to be found in the 
Iſland Guadalupe, which is like a great Pine- 
Apple. This is planted in large Fields, and 
the Plant is a Sprout growing our at the Top of 
the Fruit itſelf, like that which grows out of a 
Cabbage or Lettice. One of theſe Plants will 
bear for three or four Years together, 

They alſo make Wine of feveral other Sorts 
of Fruit, and in particular, of one that grows 
upon very hizh Trees, and is as big as a large 
Lemon, every one having two or three, and 
ſome nine S:ones like Nuts, only they are not . 
round, but ob-long, or like a Cheſnut. The 
Rind of this Fruit is like that of a Pomgranate, 
and when firſt taken from the Tree reſembles 
it exactly, excepting only that it wants the 
prickly Circle at the Top. The Taſte is like a 
Peach, and the Indians call it Mamei. 

Bur to return to the Colony, all Things were 
now ſettl'd for its Eſtabliſhment, and 10 or 12 - 
Houſes built and thatch'd, when the Admiral 
being ready to ſail for Spain, fell into greater 
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„ for the Want of Water than he had 
been in before by the Inundanatian. For the 
great Rains of January being over, the Mouth 
of the River was ſo lock'd up with Sand, that 
whereas when the Ships came in there was 
about ten Foot Water, which was ſcant enough, 
there was not two Foot now, ſo that they were 
ſhut up wichout any Help, having nothing left 
but to have recourſe to God, and beg Rain of 
him, as before they had pray'd for fair Wea- 
ther; for the Rain they very well knew would 
ſwell the River, and clear the Sand from the 
Mouth of it, as is uſual in thoſe Caſes. 

Meantime, while they were expecting when 
Providence would throw down the Bars of this 
fandy Priſon, it was difcoyer'd by means of the 
Interpreter, that Qibio, the Cacique of Vera- 
gua intended to ſer Fire to the Houſes, and 
deſtroy all the Chrifians, to oblige the Indians, 
who were unanimouſly againſt their planting 
upon that River. Wherefore it was thought 
fit, as a Puniſhment due to him, and for a Ter- 
ror and Example to others, to make him 2 
Priſoner with all his principal Men, and to ſend 
them into Spain; and that his Town ſhould re- 
main at the Diſpoſal of the Chrifians. 

For this Purpoſe, on the zoth of March, the 
Lieutenant went with 76 Men towards the 
Town, or rather it may be call'd the V illage of 
Feragua, ſeeing no two Houſes ſtand cloſe to- 

ether, but all of them at a Diſtance: from one 
another. When Qibio hearing of the Lieute- 
nant's Approach, fent him word not to come 
upto his Houſe, which ſtood upon a Hill above 
the River of Peragua; whereupon the Licute- 
naut, 
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dc nant, that he might not awake his Jealouſy too 
ie far, reſolv'd to go with only 5 Men, ordering 
ch thoſe he left behind to come after him, two 
it and two, at ſome Diſtance from each other, 
1s and that when thy heard a Muſquerfir'd, they 
1, Þ ſhonid beſer che Houſe that none might eſcape. 
re Being come up to the Houſe, Nuibio ſent 
fr out another Mefſenger, deſiring him not to go 
Fin, for that he himſelt would come our to raik 
i- W co him, though he was wounded with an Ar- 
d WM row, which he did that his Women might not 
ge be ſeen, of whom he was exceeding jealous. 

Accordinay he came, and ſat him down at 
n the Door, bidding only the Lieutenant come 
is near him, who did ſo, but not till he had whiſ- 
e per'd his Orders to the reſt, to fall on as ſoon 
as they ſaw him lay hold of his Arm, which a 
was the Signal agreed upon. 

Then addreſſing himſelf to the Cacique, he 
ask'd him ſome Queſtions concerning his Indiſ- 
polition, and the Affairs of the Convent by 
the Aſſiſtance of the above-mention'd Indian 
Interpreter, that he had brought with him, 
and who ſeem'd very much terrified ; for this 
Man, knowing 2uibio's Deſign to deſtroy all 
the Chrifians, an not knowing the Strength 
of the latter, thought'1t might cafily be done 
by the great Multitude of People there was in 
that Province. 

But he was much more aſtoniſh'd when he 
ſaw the Lieutenant, pretending to look where 
the Cacique was wounded, took him by the 
Arm; and though they were both very ſtrong, « 
yet the Lieutenant take ſuch good Hold, that 
he loſt it not till the other four came up, which 
0 done, 
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done, one of them fir'd a Muſquet, and on: 
ſudden all the Chrifians running out of thej; 
Ambuſh, beſet the Houſe, in which there 
were 30 People, great and ſmall, moſt of which 
were taken, and not one wounded; for they, 
ſeeing their King ſeiz d, would make no Keſiſ. 
rance. | 
Among theſe, were ſeveral of the Wive 
and Children of Qibio, and other principal 
Perſons, who offer'd great Wealth for their 
Ranſoms, affirming, that there was a vaſt Tres. 
ſure hid in the adjoining W ood, all which they 
would give for their Liberties. Bur the Lieu- 
tenant, having no Intention to I ſten to theſe 
Propoſals, imniediately order'd Qi, with his 
Wives and Children, and the other chief Men 
fo be carried aboard, before the Country took 
the Alarm; while himſelf ſtay'd behind with 
moſt-of the Men, ro go in Queſt of thoſe who 
were fled, | . 
Having conſulted, therefore, with the Cap- 
tains and chief Men, whom they ſhould entruft 
to conduct the Priſoners to the Mouth of phe 
River, he at laſt deliver'd them to 7ohbn Son- 
cher de Caullz, a Pilor, and a Man of a fair Re- 
putation, who ofter'd to c:rry them, with a 
particular Charge to take efpecial Care that the 
Cacique ſhould not eſcape, who, for his greater 
Security, was bound both Hands and Feet. 
But as it happen'd they conld not have been 
committed ro a more unlucky Keeper; for this 
Man having raken chem into his Cuſtody, and 
being now come within half a League of the 
Mouth of /"eragua River, 2nuih'9 complain'd 
that his Hands were too hard bound, when 
| | Sanchez, 
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Sanchez, ous of Compaſſion, loog'd him from 
che Seat of the Boat, to which he was tied, 
and held the Rope in his Hand. But he ſoon 
found what it was to deal with an Indian; for 
9uibio obſerving that his Eyes were off him, 
threw himlelf into the Water, and Sanchez 
not being able to hold faſt the Rope, was ob- 
lig'd to let go, that he might not drag him 
after into the Water. When Night cgming 
on, and thofe in the Boat being all in Confu- 
ſion, they could neither ſee nor aße where he 
got aſhore; ſo that they could diſtinguiſh no 
more of him than if a Stone had fallen into the 
Water. However that the like might nor 
happen with the reſt of the Priſoners, they 
held on their Way to the Ships, with much 
Shame for their Carleſſneſs and Overſight, 

The next Day after this Misfortune, the 
Lieutenant, perceiving that the Country was 
very mountainous and woody, and that there 
were no regular Towns, but only a few ſtrag- 
gling Houſes at a great Diſtance from one ano- 
ther, and that it would be very difficalt to 
perſue the Indians from Place to Place, refoly'd 
to return to the Ships with his Men, not one of 
which was either kill'd or wounded. 

Accordingly, being arriv'd there, he pre- 
ſented the Admiral with the Plunder of i- 
bio Houſe, which was worth about 300 Du- 
eats, and conſiſted of Gold Plates, little Eagles 
of Gold, and ſmall Quills which they ſtring and 
wear about their Legs and Arms, and Gold 
Twiſts which they put about thei: Heads in the 
Nature of a Coronet. All which Things, de- 
ducting only the 5ch Part r their Catholict 
Majeſties, 
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Majeſties, were equally divided among thoſe 
that went upon the Expedition: And to the 
Lieutenant, in Token of Victory, was given 
one of thoſe Crowns or Coronets abovemen- 
tion d. | 
All Things being thus put in Order, for. the 
Security and Maintenance of che Colony, and 4 
Plan for their Government being ſettl'd by che 
Admiral, it pleas'd God, to ſend ſo much Rain 
as ſwell'd the River and open'd the Mouth of 
it, upon which the Admiral reſolv'd to fail di- 
rectly for Hiſpaniolu, tc hat he might ſead them 
ſpeedy Supplies from that Place. 
Accordingly, after having waited a little 
while fora Calm, that the Sea might not beat 
upon the Mouth of the River, he ventur'd out 
with the 3 Ships, the Boats going a-head and 
towing them; yer never a one got out ſo well, 
but its Keel rac'd upon the Sand, and they had 
certainly been in very great Danger, notwith- 
ftanding the Calm, had theſe been any other 
than looſe and moving Sands. 
Having thus coaquer'd this Difficulty, and 
taken in all they had unladed to lighten the 
Ships, chat they might get out; as chey lay 
Waiting for a Wind upon the Coaſt, a League 
from the Mouth of the River, it pleas'd God, 
as it were by an extraordinary Providence, to 
— them an Occaſion of ſending the Admiral's 
Boat aſhore, as well tor Water as for other 
recetiary Affairs, that by the Loſs of this, 
both thoſe aſhore, and thoſe in the Ships might 
be preſerv'd, which happen'd in the following 
Manner. | 
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When Quitio nd his Indians ſaw that the 
Ships were without the Banks of Sand at the 
Mouth of the tuver, and could not poffibl 
relieve? them that were left. behind, they al- 
ſaulted the Chriſtian Colony juſt at the very 
Juncture that the Boat came to the Shore; their 
Approach not having been diſcover'd before, 
by Reaſon of the thickneſs of the Wood. 
Bur as ſoon as they came within ten Paces of 
the Spaniards Houſes, they ruſh'd on with 
great Shoucs, Caſting Javelins at all thoſe they 
ſaw, and ac the very Houſes themſelves, which 
being cover'd with Palm- Tree Leaves, were 
eaſily ſtruck through and through, by which 
means they ſometimes wounded thoſe within, 

Having thus ſurpriz'd the Spaniards, who 
thought of no ſuch Thing, they wounded four 
or five of them at the firſt Onſet, before they 
could put them ſelves into a Poſture of Defence. 
Bur the Lieutenant, who was a Man of great 
Reſolution, ſallying out againſt them with a 
Spear, and falling furiouſly on the Indians, with 
7 or or 8 of his Men that follow'd him, en- 
courag*d by his Example, repuls'd them with 
ſo much Vigour, that he made them glad to 
retire to the Wood, which, as we before ob- 
ſerv'd, was cloſe to the Houſes. 

From -hence they Coney return'd and 


avelins and then re- 
tiring, as the Spaniards uſe to do in the Sport 
they call Fuego de Cannas, many of them fly- 
ing from the Chrifians after they had felt the 
Edge of their Swords, and the Teeth of a 
Dog, which fell in among them with great 
Fury, fo that at length they were entirqy put 
No. XVI. Te co 
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to Flight, after having kill'd one Chrifian and 
wounded 7, of which Number was the Lieute- 
nant, who was wounded with a Javelin in the 
Breaſt, | | 

But to return to the Boat, which we left juſt 
come to the Shore when this Encounter began, 
the Commander of it, who was Captain Foby 
Triſtan, though highly blam'd by ſome tor not 
aſſiſting the Chrifians, yet abſolutely refus'd to 
land, alledging he did ſo, that thoſe afhore 
might not croud into the Boat and ſo all pe- 
rh; beſides, if the Boat was loſt, the Admi- 
ral would be in Danger at Sea, and therefore 
he would do no more than what he had been 
commanded, which was to take in Water, and 
to ſee what need the Colony had of his Afliſt- 
ance, 

Reſolving therefore not to exceed his Com- 
miſſion, and to take in the Water immediately, 
that he might make haſte back to the Admi- 
ral, with an Account of what had happen'd, he 
went up the River for it, being oblig'd to do fo 
till he came where the ſweet did not mix with 
the Salt, though ſeveral of the Company ad- 
vis'd him to the contrary, for the Danger there 
was of the Indians and their Canoes; to which 
he gallantly reply'd, that Danger was out of the 
Queſtion, when their Buſineſs was to execute 
their Admiral's Order. h 

Perſiſting therefore in this unfortunate De- 
termination, he went up the River, which is 
very deep within, and ſhelter'd on both Sides 
with abundance of Trees, which come to the 
edge of the Water, and are ſo thick, that 
there is ſcarce any going aſhore, except in ſome 

| Places, 
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Places, which are the Fifhermens Paths, and 
where they hide their Canoes, When the In- 
dians perceived he was got about a League from 
the Colony up the River, they immediately 
ruſh'd out from their Ambuſh on both Sides the 
River 1n their Canoes, and, making a hideous 
Noiſe and blowing their Horns, affaulted him 


with great Fury and with great Odds on their 


Side, by Reaſon of their Multitude and the 
Swittnels of their Canoes, which one Man is 
able to command and turn which Way he 
pleaſes. 

In each of theſe Canoes there were three or 
four Men, one of which row'd, while the reſt 
caſt their Javelins at thoſe in the Boat; for Ja- 
velins they may properly be call'd, becauſe of 
their Bigneſs, though they had no Iron-Heads, 
but were only pointed with the Bones ot Fiſhes. 

On the other Hand, there being but ſeven or 
eight Men in the Boat who row'd, and the 
Captain with three or four to fight, they could 
not cover themſelve; againſt the many Javelins 
that were launch'd at them, aud therefore they 
were oblig'd to quit their Oars to betake them- 
ſelves to their Ae but ſuch was the Mul- 
titude of Indians which pour'd in upon them 
on all Sides, coming up and retiring in good Or- 
der, that moſt of the Chrifians were ſoon 
waunded, eſpecially the Captain, who was hurt 
in ſeveral Places, and though he ſtood un- 
daunted and unmov'd encouraging his Men, it 
av il'd him little; for he was fo beſet on all Sides, 
that he could not ſtir nor make uſe of his Muſ- 
quet, till at laſt a Javelin being ſtruck into his 
Eye, he fell down dead; and all the reſt came 
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to the like unhappy Fate, except one John de 
Noia of Sevil, who by good Luck, in the 
heighth of the Fray, fell into the Water, and 
diving got to the Shore, after which he made 
bis Way through the thickeſt of the Wood to 
the Colony, with an Account of what had hap- 
en'd, 

4 This melancholy News fo terrified the reſt 
of the Spaniards, that ſeeing they were but 
a ſmall Number left, many of their Compa- 
nions being kill'd, and others wounded, and 
that the Admiral was at Sea without a Boat, 
and in Danger not to return to any Place 
whence he might ſend them Relief, they re- 
ſolv'd not to ſtay there any longer; and accor- 
dingly wonld have gone away immediately 
without waiting for Orders, had not the Mouth 
of the River hinder'd them, the bad Weather 
having ſhut it up again, ſo that neither could 
the Ship they had left them get out, nor durſ 
any Boat attempt it, by Reaſon the Sea beat fo 
violently, inſomuch that there was no Poffibi- 
lity of {ending the Admiral Advice of what 
had happen'd, 

Nor was he himſelf in leſs Danger, riding in 
an open Road, without any Boat, and having 
but a tew Mien; fo that they were all in the ut. 
moſt Trouble and Confuſion, as well as thoſe 
aſhore, who reflecting on what had happen'd, 
and ſecing them that had been kill'd in the 
Boat, drive down the River, cover'd with 
Waunds, and ollow'd by the Country Crows, 
look'd upon it as a terrible Omen, and dreaded 
eoming to the ſame Fate, and the more fo, be- 
eauſe the Indians, puffed up with Succeſs, gave 
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them not a Minute's Reſpite, by Reaſon of the 
ill Situation of the Colony; and there is no 
cueſtion but they muſt have all periſh'd, had 
not they taken advice to move fo an 
Strand eaſtward, where they fortifi-d them- 
ſelves round with ſome Casks and other Things, 
and planting the Cannon in convenient Places 
defended rhemielves ſo well, that the Indrans 
durſt not ſo much as peep out of the Wood, 
for fear of the Bullets, which made grear 
Slaughter among ft them, 

While cheſe Things were tranſacting, the 
Admiral waited ten Days, with r''e urmoſt Im- 
patience, tearing what might be the Occaſion, 
and expecting till the Sea would ſettle, that he 
might ſend another Boat to know what 1t was 
that detain'd the firſt; but Fortune, which 
ſeem'd to rake a Pleaſure in crofling him, would 
not allow them to hear from one another; and 
to add to their Affliction, it happen'd thar the 
Sons and Kindred of Quibio, who were kept 
Priſoners aboard the Ship Bermuda, to carry 


them to Spain, found means to make rheir Eſ- 


cape, which they effected in the following 
Manner. 

Being kept every Night under the Hatches, 
and the Scuttle being ſo high that they could 
not reach it, the Watch neglected to faſten ir 
down with a Chain as uſual, and eſpecially be- 
cauſe ſome Seamen lay upon it; this the Pri- 
ſoners perceiving, they one Night gather'd to- 
gether the Stones that were in che Hold under 
the Scuttle, and raiſing themſelves upon them, 
ſet their Shoulders againſt it, and forc'd it open, 


tumbling thoſe that lay on 1t over and 5 
| an 
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and ſome of the principal Men leaping out caſt 
themſelves into the Sea. But the Seamen im. 
mediately taking the Alarm, aud the Scuttle 
being faſten'd down with the Chain, many of 
them were ſtop'd ſhort, who in Deſpair, that 
they could not get off with their Companions, 
hang'd themſelves with what Ropes they could 
come at, and in that Condition were found the ca 
next Morning, their Feet and Knees dragging be 
upon the Bottom of the Hold, the Place not g 
being high enough for them to hang without ſl u 
touching, inſomuch that all the Priſoners aboard 1 5 

that Ship either eſcap'd or periſh'd. 2 
This loſs indeed was not directly material to Ml 
the Ships, but beſides that it increas'd the 1 
Number of Misfortunes, it was juſtly appre- Ie 
hended that it might be very prejudicial to 1 
thoſe aſhore; becauſe, tho' Qibio would wil- WW: 
lingly have come to Terms with them to get 
his Children, yet now, there being no Hoſtage | 
left, there was Cauſe to ſuſpect he would re- 
new the War with the greater Fury. 

Being thus ſurrounded with Troubles and 
Difficulties, which were more likely to encreaſe 
every Day than diminiſh, and having nothin 
to truſt” to but their Anchors and Cables, with- 
out being able ro hear any Thing from Shore, 
there wanted not ſome gallant Spirits, who 
cry*d our, that ſince thoſe Indians, only to ob- 
tain their Liberty, had ventur'd to leap into 
the Sea above a League from Shore, they, to 
fave themſelves and ſo many of their Compa- 
nions, would be content to ſwim, aſhore, pro- 
vided the Boat that was left might carry them 
as far as the breaking of the Waves; for they 

4 had 
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had ſt ill one Boat remaining, which was that of 
the Ship Bermuda; for that of the Biſcaina, 
as we have already obſery'd, was loſt in the 
Fray, ſo that at preſent they had only one 
Boat among all the three Ships. | 

The Admiral hearing this honeſt Propoſal, 
highly approv'd of it, and accordingly the Boat 
carried them within a Musket-ſhot of Land, noc 
being able to go nearer without manifeſt Dan- 
ger, by reafon of the great Waves that broke 
upon it. Here one Peter de Ledeſma, a Pilot of 
Sevi, threw himſelt into the Water, and with 
a good Heart got to Shore, where he learn'd 
the Condition the Spaniards were in, who all 
unanimouſly told him that they would not up- 
on any Account remain there any longer in that 
forlorn Condition, and therefore deſir'd him to 


tell the Admiral not to ſail till he had taken 


them off, for to leave them there was no other 
than ſacrificing them; and the rather becauſe 
there were already Diviſions amongſt them, 
and they neither hearken'd to the Admiral's 
Brother, nor the Captains, all their Care being, 
with the firſt fair Weather, to ſecure a Canoe 
and get aboard, by reaſon this could not be 
conveniently done with only the one Boat that 
was left them. Adding, that if the Admiral 
would not receive them, they would endea- 
vour to fave their Lives aboard that Ship they 
had left, and rather truſt Fortune than lie ar 


the Mercy of the Indians, who would not fail 


to take the firſt Opportunity of butchering 
them. | | 
With this Anſwer Peter de Ledeſma return'd 


to the Boat, which waited for him, and thence 
| to 
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to the Sh ps, where he gave the Admiral ag 
Acc unt how Affairs ſtood; who underſt an ding 
the Rout, Contuſion, aud Deſpair thoſe aſhore 
were in, reſoly'd to ſtay an bring them eff, not. 
withſtanding the great Danger of ſuch an At- 
tempt, by reaſon his Ships lay in an open Road, 
out ol all Shelter, and without Hopes of eſca. 

ing had the Weather grown more boiſterous, 
me it pleas'd God that curing the 8 Days he 
continu'd there, the Weather mended ſo niuch, 
that thole aſhore, with their Boat, and ſome 
larg Canoes faſt bound together hat they 
might not overſet, began to embark their 
Coods, and every one ſtriving not to be the laſt, 
they us'd ſuch Diligence, that in the Space of 
two Days nothing was left aſhore but the Hulk 
ot the Ship, which by reaſon ot the Worms 
was unfit tor Service. 

Rejoicing that they were thus all got toge- 
ther again, they ſail'd up that Coaſt Eaſtward; 
fo though all the Pilots were of Opinion that 
they might return to St. Domingo, ſtanding 
away to the North; yet the Admiral and his 
Brother would not ſuſter it, well knowing it 
was requiſite to run a conſiderable way up that 
Coaſt, be fore they ſtruck acroſs the Gulph that 
is between the Continent and Hiſpuniola, which 
many of che Crew were much oltended at, ima- 
gining that the Admiral's Defign was to ſail di- 
rectly ior Spain, whereas he neither had Pro- 
viſions, nor were his Ships in a Condition for 
ſuch a Voyage. 


Buc the Admiral knowing beſt what was fit 


to be done, paid no Regard to their Murmurs, 
but held on his Courſe till he came to Parts 
. Bells, 
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an Bello, where he was forc'd to leave the Ship 
lng W Biſcaing, it was ſo leaky, being all worm-eaten 
Ore through and through. 
ot. Keeping ſtill along the Coaſt, they paſſed by 
\t- the Port call'd Retrrete, and a Country near 
ad, which there were abundance of ſmalt Iſlands, 
d- MW which the Admiral calld 4s Barbas, but the 
v5, WW Indians and Pilots the Territory of the Cacique 
he WW Pocoroſu. 
h, From hence they held on 10 Leagues, to the 
ne laſt Land they ſaw of the Continent, call'd 
& BW Marmora, and on Monday the firſt of May 1503. 
-' WF food to the Northward, the Wind and Cur- 
ſt, rents being eaſt, which made them lie as near 
of che Wind as they could; and though all the 
IK Pilots affirm'd they ſhould be eaſt of the Ca- 
1s WF ribbe Iflands; yet the Admiral was afraid he 
ſthou'd not make Hiſpaniola, which proy'd the 
Truth; for upon Wedneſday the 10th. of the 
ſame Menth of May, they came in fight of two 
very ſmall and low Iflands, full of Tortoiſes, as 
was all the Sea thereabout ; inſomuch that they 
look'd like little Rocks, for which Reaſon thoſe 
Iſands were call'd Tortugas, or Tor toiſes. 

Sailing on ſtill northwards, on the Friday 
following, about Evening, 30 Leagues from 
1 i thoſe Iſlands, they came to thoſecall'd Fardin de 
a Reina, or the Yueer's Garden, which is a great 
' 


Number of Iſlands on the South ſide of Cuba. 
Here as they lay at an Anchor, 10 Leagues 
from Cuba, in great Extremity, having nothing 
to eat but Bisket, with ſome little oil and Vine- 
gar, labouring Day and Night at the Pump; by 
|} Reaſon the Ships were ſo worm-eaten they were 
ready to fink, a great Storm aroſe in the Night, 
16 | Uu and 
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and the Ship Bernuda not being able to ride 
it out, ran foul of the Admiral, and broke her 
Stem, and her own Stern; and it was with 
much Difficulty, becauſe of the Roughneſs of 
the Sea and Wind, that they got clear of one 
another; and though they caſt all their An- 
chors, yet none would hold, except the Sheet 
Anchor, whoſe Cable, when Day appear'd, 
was found to hold by only a fingle Thread, 
which, if the Night had laſted one Hour longer, 
muſt have given Way, and all the Place being 
full of Rocks, they could not have milgd 
ſplitting upon ſome of thoſe that lay a-ſtern 
them. 

Being thus deliver'd from this Danger by the 
good Providence of God, they failed hence 
with much Toil, and came to an Indian 
Town on the Coaſt of Cuba, call'd Mataia, 
where having got ſome Refreſhment, they 
ſtood for Jamaica; for the eaſt Winds and great 
. Currents ſetting weſtward, would not permit 
them to ſtand for Hiſpaniola, eſpecially the 
Ships being ſo worm-eaten, that in each of 
them, as hath been already obſerv'd, they ne- 
ver ceas'd, Day and Night, working at three 
Pumps, and if any one broke, while it was 
mended, they were forc'd to ſupply the Want 
of it with Kettles. f 
But for all this, the Night before Midſummer 
Eve, the Water roſe ſo high in the Admiral's 
Ship; that there was no draining of it, ſince it 
came almoſt up to the Deck; and with much 
Labour it was that they held out, in this Man- 
ner, till Day appearing they put into a Harbour 
in Jamaica call'd Puerto — or the good 
Harbour; 
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Harbour; which though convenient enough to 
take Shelter againit a Storm, yet had no freſh” 
Water, nor any Town near it. 
Having made the beſt Shift chey could there, 
on the Day after the Feaſt of St. John, they ſer 
out for another Harbour eaſtward call'd Santa 
Gloria, which is enclos'd with Rocks, where 
being no longer able- to keep the Ships above 
Water, they run them aſhore as far as they 
could, ſtranding them cloſe together board to 
board, and ſhoaring them up on both Sides, 
fix d them in ſuch a Manner that they could not 
budge; and even in this Poſture the Water 
came upalmoſt to the Deck, upon which, 
and the Poop and Forecaſtle, were Sheds made 


for the Men to lie in, for Security againſt the 


Indians, in caſe they ſhould attack them. 
Having thus fortified themſelves in their 

Ships about a Bow - ſnot from Land, the Indians, 

who prov'd a peaceable good natur'd People, 


came in great Multitudes in their Canoes to 
barter Proviſions and ſuch Things as they had 


with their new Gueſts, Wherefore that there 
might be no Diſorder committed by the Chri- 


fians, and that they might not take more in 


Exchange than was fitting, and that the Indians 


might have their due, the Admiral appointed 


two Perſons to over-look the Buying of ſuch 
Things as they brought, and to divide daily 


among the Men what was got in Exchange; 
for there was nothing left aboard to ſabſiſt on, 


moſt of the Proviſions being ſpent, the reſt 


ſpoil'd, and a great deal Joſt when the Men 


came away from Belen, where the Hurry and 
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Confuſion hinder'd Things being brought off ag 
they ſhould have been. | | 
It was therefore no ordinary Providence in 
this their Extremity, that it pleaſed God to di- 
rect them to this [land which abounded in Pro- 
_ viſions, and was inhabited by Indians fo peace- 
able and willing to trade; and for this Reaſon it 
was, among others, and that the Chrifttans 
might not diſperſe about the Iſland, that the 
Admiral choſe to fortiſy himſelt upon the Sea, 
and not to fix a Dwelling -ſhore, becauſe the 
Spaniards being naturally diſobedient, no Com. 
mand or Puniſhment could have kept them 
from running about the Country, and into the 
Houſes of the Indians, to take from them what 
they found, by which means they would have 
incens'd their Wives and Children, which 
would have caus'd Animoſities, and made the 
Indians their Enemies; and the taking their 
Proviſions away by Force, muſt, by ſtopping 
their Supplies, have reduc'd them to the ut- 
moſt Want and Diſtreſs. 
But all this was happily prevented by the 
— Care of the Admiral; for the Men 
eing kept aboard, there was no ſuch Thing as 
going aſhore without leave, which very much 
pleas'd the Indians, who fold two Huties, little 
Creatures like Rabbets, for a bit of Tin, and 
Cakes of Bread, call'd Zabi, for two or three 
red or yellow glaſs Beads; and when they 
brought a Quantity of any Thing they had a 
Hawtk's-Bell; and ſometimes the Admiral gave 
a.Cacigue, or great Man, a little Looking-glaſs, 
a red Cap, or a pair of Sciflars, to pleaſe him. 


And this good Order not only kept the Men 
plentifully 
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plentifully ſupplied with Provifions, but like- 
wiſe made the Indians very much delighted 
with their Company. 

Mean time, as it was highly requiſite to ſind 
out ſome expedient to return to Spain, the Ad- 
miral often conſulted with the Captains and 

rincipal Men about the Means of getting out 
of that Confinement, and returning to 
Hiſpaniola; tor to ſtay there in Hopes any Ship 
might arrive was a meer Folly, and to think 
to build a Veſſel was impoſſible, having neither 
Tools nor Workinen fit for any ſuch purpoſe, 
but what wou'd tak up a long Time, and not 
produce ſuch a Veſſel at laſt az would be able 
to ſail againſt the Winds and Currents that 
prevail among thoſe Iſlands, and therefore the 
Attempt would be only Time loft, and rather 
prove their Ruin than Relief. 

Wherefore, after many Conſultations, it 
waz reſolv'd that the Admiral ſhou'd ſend te 
Hiſpaniola, to give an account that he was caſt 
aſhore on this Iſland, and to deſire a Ship 
might be ſent with Proviſions and Ammunition 
to bring them oft ; and that for this purpoſe, 
choice ſhould be made of two Perſons that 
might perform it Faithſully and Ccuragiouſly. 


And it muſt be own'd no Undertaking ever yet 


requir'd more Fidelity and Courage than this, 
it we conſider how impoſſible it ſeem'd that they 
ſhould be able to paſs from one Ifland to the 
other in Canoes, and they had no other Way, 
theſe being Boats, as hath already been obſervd 
made of one ſingle Tree hollow'd, and ſo con- 
rriv'd, that, when loaded, they are hardly a 


Span above Water; beſides it was neceflary to 
have 
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have them indifferent large, ſince little ones 
would be very dangerous, and the biggeſt, by 
Reaſon of their own Weight, were not fit for 
ajlong Voyage, or to periorm what was in- 
_ tended, i 


ing choſe, the Admiral in Fuly, 1503, ſent 
Junes Mendez de Segura his Chief Secretary, 
in one of them with ſix Chriſtians and ten Indi- 
ant to row, and in the other Bartholomew Fieſco 
a-Genoeſe Gentleman, with the like number of 
Hands, with orders that as ſoon as James 
Mendez got over to Hiſpaniola, he ſhould con- 
tinue his Voyage to St. Domingo; but that 
Fizſco ſhou'd immediately return to bring the 
News of the other's fate Arrival, that they 
might not be left in Pain leſt ſome Diſaſter had 
befallen him, which there was but too much 
Cauſe to apprehend; conſidering, as hath been 
already ſaid, how unfic a Canoe is to live upon 
A = Sea, and eſpecially when manag'd by 
Chriſtians ; for where there are none but Indians 
the danger is not ſo great, ſince they are ſo 
dextrous in this particular, that if a Canoe 
ſhould overſet when half way over, they can 
eaſily turn it up again as they Swim, and get 
into ic. 


But as no Danger appears inſurmountable to 


Honour and Neceſſity, the above mention'd 
Perſons took their Way along the Coaſt of Ja- 
maica to the eaſtermoſt Point of it, which the 


Indians call Aoamaguigue, from the name of a 


Cacique of that Province ſo call'd, 33 Leagues 
from Maima, where they had left the Admiral. 
But there being 30 Leagues diſtance between 

the 


Accordingly two Canoes fit for the Service be- 
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the two Iflands, and nothing in the 'Way bue 
one little Iſland or Rock, 8 Leagues from Hi 
paniola, it was requiſite to expect a Calm in 
order to croſs ſo great a Sea, in ſuch poor Veſſels, 
which it pleas'd God they were ſoon favour'd 
with; when every Indian having put aboard 
his Calabaſh of Water and Carrubi, or ſuch 
Proviſions as they uſe, and the Chriftians their 
Arms and neceflary Suſtenanace, they put out 
to Sea: After this the Admiral's Brother, who 
had eſcorted them thither to ſee that the In- 
dians of the Iſland ſhou'd no way interrupt them, 
return'd by eaſy Journies towards the Ships, 
obſerving with Pleaſure in his Way the cour- 
teous and friendly Behaviour of the Natives. 

Soon after the Canoes were thus gone, the 
Men left aboard the Ships began to fall ſick, 
as well by reaſon of the Hardſhips they had 
undergone during the Voyage as the change of 
Diet; ſor by this Time they had no Span 
Proviſions left, nor any Wine nor Fleſh, except 
ſome of thoſe Haties, before mention'd, which 
they happen'd to get in exchange. Infomuch 
that thoſe who were well, thinking it very 
hard to be ſo long confin'd, cou'd not refrain 
muttering among themſelyes in Private, that 
the Admiral would return no more into Spain, 
becauſe their Catholick Majeſties had turn'd 
him off, nor much leſs into Hiſpaniola, where 
he had been refas'd Admittance at his coming 
from Spain. That he had only ſent thoſe in 
the Canoes into Spain to ſolicite his own Affairs, 
and not to bring Ships or other Suceours; and 
that his Defign was, while they were execut- 
ing that Commiſſion, to ſtay there and _ 
$ 
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his Bauiſhment; for otherwiſe, ſaid they, 
[Bartholomew  Fieſco had been come back by 
this Time, as it was given out he ſhould. Be- 
fades, they knew not whether he and Janes 
Mendez were drown'd by the way, which if 
it had unfortunately happen'd, they could ne- 
ver expect any Relief, unleſs they took Care 
for it chemſelves, ſince they had no Room to 
look for any Thing from che Admiral, both for 
the Reaſons abovemention'd, and becauſe of the 
Gout which had ſeiz'd all his Limbs in ſuch a 
manner that he could ſcarſe ſtir in his Bed, 
much leſs undergo the Fatigue and Danger of 
croſſing over to Hiſpanio/a in Canoes, W here- 
tore they encourag'd each other with a good 
Heart to fix their Reſolution, while they were 
well, beſore they fell fick with the Reſt, and 
while it was not in the Admiral's Power to 
hinder them. Adding, that when they once 
came to Hiſpanio/a they ſhould be ſo much the 
better received, by how much, the greater the 
Danger was in which they had left him, 
becauſe of the Hatred and Egmity born him 
_ by the Commendary Lares, then Governor 
ol that Ifland ; and that when they went into 
Spain they might be ſure of the Fayour of the 
Biſhop Don Fohn. de, Fonſeca, and likewiſe of 
the Treaſurer Morales, Who kept for his Miſ- 
treſs the Siſter of the Porras's, two Brothers 
who were the Ring-leaders of this Mutiny, 
and who made no Queſtion but they ſhould be 
well received by their Cactholick Majeſties, be- 
fore whom they flatter'd themſelves all the 
Fault wou'd be laid upon the Admiral, as 
it had already been in the Caſe of Ro/dan; and 
| | that 
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that their Majeſties would rather ſeize him, 
2nd take all he had, than be oblig'd to perform 
the Conditions agreed upoa betwixt them and 
him. 

With theſe and the like Suggeſtions and Ar- 
guments, the aforeſaid Brothers, one of whom 
was Captain of the Ship Bermuda, and the 
other Controller to the Squadron, preyail'd 
with no leſs than 48 Men to join in this Conſpi- 
racy, who taking Parra: for their Captain, and 
having provided what they could againſt the 
Day and Hour appointed, and being all ready 
with their Arms, on the 2d of January in tho 
Morning, the aforeſaid Captain Francis de Por- 
ras came upon the Quarter Deck of the Admi- 
ral's Ship, ſaying to him, my Lord, what is the 
Meaning that you will not go into Spain, but 
will keep us all here periſhing ? To theſe inſo- 
lent Words, the Admiral, ſuſpecting what the 
Matter might be, very calmly anſwer'd, That 
he did not ſee which way it was poſſi ble to go, 
till thoſe that were gone in the Canoes ſent a 
Ship. That no Man was more impatient to be 
gone than he, as well for his own private Inte- 
reſt, as for the good of them all, for whom he 
was accountable z but that if he had any thing 
elſe to propoſe, he would again ſummon the 
Captains and principal Men to a Conference as 
he had already done ſeveral Times before. 

To this Porras reply'd, that it was no Time 
to talk, but that he ſhould embark quickly, or 
ſtay there by himſelf; and haughtily turning his 
Back, cry'd with a loud Voice, 1 am going for 
Spain with thoſe that will follow me, upon which 


all his Followers, who were preſent, began to 
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wi, we will go with you, we will go with you, 
and running about, x offefled themſelves of che 
Fore-caſtle, Poop, and Round-T ops, all in 
Confuſion ; ſome crying, Let them die; others, 
for Spain, — Spain; and others, as in a Maze, 
what ſball we do Captain? 

The Acmiral, though at this Time ſo lame 
in Bed of the Gour that he could nor ſtand, yet 
could not forbear riſing and ſtumbling out at 
this uproar; but two or three worthy Perſons, 
his Servants, immediately laid hold of him, and 
awich much difficulty forc'd him into Bed again, 
that the Mutineers might not murder him: and 
running to his Brother who was couragicuſly 
coming out with a Halt-Pike in his Hand, they 
wWreſted it from him, and thruſt him in to his 
Brother, defiring Captain Porras to go about 
his Bufineſs, ſince no body oppos'd him, and 
not to think of an Action for which they might 
all ſufter; ſince, it he kill'd the Admiral, "be 
could expect no other than the ſevereſt Puniſh- 
ment, without the leaſt Hopes of Benefit. 

The Tumult being, by this means, ſome- 
what allwag'd, the Conſpirators took ten 
Canoes that lay by the Ship's Side, which the 
Admiral had got together, with great Difficulty, 
by ſending all about the Iſland, and went 2. 
board them as joyfully as if they had been in 
Acme Port of Spain. When many more, who 
had no hand in the Plot, being in Deſpair to 
ſee themſelves, as they thought, forſaken, took 
what they could lay their hands on, and like- 
wile went aboard the Canoes with them, to 
the great Sorrow and Affliction of thoſe few 
faithful Servants who remained wich the 
Admiral, 
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Admiral, and of all the Sick, who thought 
themſelves for ever loſt and depriy'd of all hopes 
of ever getting off, And it is certain had the 
People been well, not twenty Men had ſt y'd 
—_— che Admiral. 

Atrer this the Admiral went out to comtort 
his Men with the beſt Words the Poſture of 
his Affairs would ſuggeſt ; while the Murtineerg 
wich their Captain Francis de Porras, in their 
Canoes, went away for the Eaſt point of the 
Iſland, whence Fumes Mendez and Fieſco had 
gons over for Hiſpaniola; inſulting the Indians 
wherever they came, and taking away their 
Proviſions and what elſe they pleas'd by Force; 
telling them, the Admiral would pay them it 
they went to him, or, in caſe he did not, 
they might kill him, which was the beſt thin 
they could do, becauſe he was not only Was 
by the Chriſtians, but had been the Cauſe of 
all the Miſchiefs that had befallen the Indians 
of the other Iſland, and would do the fame 
by them, if they did not prevent it by his 
Death, their Deſtruction being all he pro- 
pas d by ſtaying among them. 

Having travel'd, in this manner, to the 
eaſtermoſt point of Jamaica, the firſt calm 


they had, they ſet our for Hiſpaniola, carry» 


ing ſome Indians in every Canoe to row, But 
the Weather proving rough and unſettl'd, 
and their Canoes being oyer-ioaded, they re- 
ſalv'd to return before they were got four 
Leagues at Sea, the Wind being againſt them, 
and they not able to make any way. Beſides 
they were ſo unskilltul at managing the Ca- 
noes, that a good deal of Water flaſh'd in 

X X 2 | over 
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over the Sides, to remedy which, they ligh- 
. ten'd, throwing all they carried over-board; 
ſo that nothing remain'd but their Arms, and 
as much Proviſion as would laſt them back, 
But the Wind ſtill freſhing, and they think- 
ing themſelves in Danger, it was determin'd 
to Murder all the Indians, and throw them 
into the Sea, which they accordingly executed 
upon ſome of them; and others, who, for 
fear of Death, had leap'd into the Water, 
and being weary would hang upon the Canoes 
to breathe a little, had their Hands cut off, 
and were wounded in other Parts of the Body; 
inſomuch that they butcher'd Eighteen, leay- 
ing only a few alive to ſteer the Canoes, 
which they knew not how to do, and had not 
this need they had of them prevented it, they 
had compleated the greateſt act of Cruelty ima- 
ginable, by not leaving one of them alive, 
after they had by Intreaties and the moſt de- 
ceitful Promiſes drawn them to their Aſſiſtance 
in this dangerous Voyage. 

Being got once more to Shore, they were 
very much divided in their Opinions how they 
ſhould diſpoſe of themſelyes ; ſome ſaying it was 
beſt to go to Cuba, and that from the Place 
where they were, they might take the Eaſt- 
winds and Currents upon their Quarter, and fo 
run over without any trouble in a ſhort Time, 
and from thence croſs to Hiſpaniola, not 
knowing they were 17 Leagues aſunder. O- 
thers affirm'd it was beſt to return to the 
Ships, and make their Peace with the Admi- 
ral, or to take from him by force what Com- 
modities and Arms he had left; and others 
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were for ſtaying till another Calm to attempe 
the ſame Paſſage again, which laſt Advice be- 
ing thought the beſt, they accordingly ſtaid 
in the Town of Hoamaguigue above a Month, 
waiting for fair Weather and deſtroying the 
Country. | 

At length, the fair Weather returning, they 
imbark'd again twice, but made nothing of ir, 
the Wind ſtill proving contrary ; vex'd with 
which Diſappointments they ſet out towards 
the Wet, travelling, from one Town to another 
without either Canoe or Comfort, eating what 
they could find, and ſometimes taking it away 
by Force, according to their Strength, and 
that of the Caciques through whoſe Territo- 
ries they paſs'd. 

But to return to the Admiral, after the Re- 
bels were gone; he took all poflible care that 
the Sick ſhould be furniſh'd with ſuch Things 
as were proper for rheir Recovery ; and that 
the Indians fhould be treated in ſuch a manner 
that they might not forbear bringing Proviſi- 
ens to exchange with the Chriſtians; both 
which were manag'd by him with ſuch un. 
wearied Application, that the Men ſoon re- 
cover'd, and the Indians continued for tome 
Days ſupplying them with all Things plenti- 
fully, But as they are a People that take 
little pains in Tillage, and as the Spaniards 
eat more in one Day than they did in twenty; 
beſides as they had no longer the ſame Incli- 
nation to their Commodities and made little 
Account of them, they began in ſome Mea- 
ſure to take the Advice of the Mutineers, e- 
ſpecially ſince they ſaw ſo great a Body of their 
own 
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ewn Men againſt them, and therefore brought 
not ſuch plenty of Proviſions as they ſtood in 
need of, which reduc'd them to great Diſtreſs; 
for if they would have taken it by force, the 
major part of them muſt have gone aſhore ina 
warlike manner, and heve left the Admiral ex. 
$'d to the moſt imminent Danger, he being 
very ill of the Gout; and on the contrary, if 
they expected till it was brought them, they 
muſt pine in Miſery, and at laſt give ten Time; 
as much for it as they did at firſt, the Indians 
very well knowing how to make their Barp aing, 
as being ſenſible of the Advantage they had 
over them. \ | 
But as God never forſakes thoſe who have 
Recourſe to him, ſo the Admiral providentially 
thought of an Expedient to overcome even this 
Difficulty, which happen'd thus: RecolleCting 
with himſelf, that within three Days there 
would be an Eclipſe of the Moon in the firſt 
part of the Night, he immediately diſpatch'd 
an Indian of Hiſpaniola, that he had brought 
with him, to ſummon the principal Indians of 
the Province, telling them he deſir'd to con- 
fer wich them about a Matter of the greateſt 
Importance. 
Accordiagly they being come the Morning 
before the Eclipſe was to happen, he order'd 
the Interpreter co acquaint them, that he and 
his Companions were Chriſtians, and heliev'd 
in God, who dwelt in Heaven, and took care 
of the Good, and puniſh'd the wicked: That 
this God, ſeeing the Rebellion of the Spaniards 
had not permitted them to go over to Hiſpa- 
giola, as James Mendez and Firſco had done, 
| | but 
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but had made them run through alf thoſe 
cufferings and Dangers the whole Iſland had 
heard of; and that as for the Indians, ſeeing 
how negligent they were in bringing Proviſions 
for their Support, he was angry with them, 
and had decreed to viſic them with Plague and 
Famine; which becauſe, perhaps, they would 
not believe, God had appointed to give them 
4 manifeſt Token of it in the Heavens, that 
they might plainly know their Puniſhment was 
to come from him. Wherefore he bad them 
that night obſerve when the Moon appear'd, 
and they ſhould ſee her riſe angry and of a 
bloody Hue, to denote the Evils God intended 
ſhould fall upon them. 
| Having ſaid thus much to them the Indians 
went away, ſome afraid, and others looking 
upon it as an idle Story; but the Eclipſe begin- 
ing as the Moon was rifing, and increaſing the 
higher ſhe was, the Indians obſerv'd it, and 
were ſo terrified, that they came running from 
all Parts loaded with Provifions, crying and la- 
menting, and praying the Admiral by all 
means to intercede with God for them, that he 
might not make them feel the Eſtects of his 
Wrath, and promiſing for the future carefully 
to bring him all he wanted. 

The Admiral having thus obtain'd what he 
deſir'd, yielded to their Requeſt, telling them 
he would ſpeak to his God for them, and accor- 
dingly ſhut himſelf up all the reft of the Time 
the Eclipſe laſted, they ſtill crying out to him 
to aſſiſt them; and when he ſaw the Eclipſe be- 
gan to go off, and that the Moon would ſoon 
recover its Luſter, he came out of his Cabin, 
| ſay ing 


* 
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ſaying, he had intreated his God for them, and 

romis'd him in their Names that they would 
be kind to the Chrifians for the future, and 
ſupply them with what Proviſions and other 
Neceſſaries they wanted: That therefore his 
God had forgiven them, and as a Token of it, 
they ſhould immediately ſee. the Angry neſs and 


| bloody Colour of the Moon go off; which pro- 
ving exact as he ſaid, they rerurn'd the Admiri 


many Thanks, praifing his God, and continu. 
ing ſo to do till the Eclipſe was quite over, 
And ſrom that Time forwards they were az 
good as their Words, always taking Care to 

rovide Plenty of all Neceſſaries, and never 
9 to extol the God of the Chriftans, 
wio, they certainly concluded, had reyeal'd 
this Accident to the Admiral, 

Eight Months being now elaps'd fince Fame; 
Mendez and Bartholomew Fieſco went away, and 
there being no News of them, the Admiral' 
Men were very much caſt down, ſuſpeCting the 
worſt ; ſome alledging they were loſt at Sea; 
others, that they were kill'd by the Indians in 
Hiſpaniola; and others, that they had died 
there with Sickneſs and Hardſhips; for from 
that Point of the aforeſaid Iſland, which lay 
next Jamaica, there were above 100 Leagues 
to St. Domingo, whither they were to go for 
Relief, the Way by Land being over pathleſ; 
M-untains, and that by Sea againſt preyailing 
Winds and Currents, And to confirm this 
Jealouſy, ſeveral Indians had told them they 
had ſeen a Canoe overſet, and carried on YFhe 
Coaſt of Famaica by the Current, which Re- 


port it's likely had been ſpread abroad by the 


Muti- 
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The American TRAVELLER 351 
Mutineers, to make thoſe that were left wi 
the Admiral diſpair of getting off. 

Theſe Men therefore concluding that no 
Relief could ever poſſibly reach them, one 
Bernard an Apothecary of Valencia, with two 
Companions, wi:oſe Names were Zamora and 
Villatoro, and many of thoſe that had re- 
main'd Sick, ſecretly confpir'd together to do 
the ſame the others had done before. But 
God Almighty, who knew how fatal this ſe- 
cond Sedition muſt have proy'd to the Admi- 
ral, was pleas'd to put a ftop to it by the 
coming of a Veſſel ſent by the Governor of 
Hiſpaniola, which came to an Anchor one 
Evening near the Ships that were aground. 

The Captain of this Veſſel was Don 2 de 
Eſcobar, who immediately went in his Boat 
to viſit the Admiral, telling him the Com- 
mendary and Governor of Hiſpaniola- ſent 
him his Commendations; and not being able 
ſo ſoon to diſpatch a Ship fit to carry off all 
thoſe Men, had ſent him in the mean Time 
to viſit him in his Name; after which pre- 
ſenting him with a Cask of Wine and two 
Flitches of Bacon, he return'd to his Caraval, 
and without waiting for any Letter, or taking 
any Leave ſail'd away that very Evening, to 
the great ſurprize of the Admiral, who ex- 
pected no ſuch Thing. 

But notwithſtanding, leſt the Men might 
imagine that, perhaps, the Governor of Hi- 
ſpaniola would not have the Admiral go thi- 
ther, he took care to conceal his uneaſineſs, 
and gave out that he himſelf had ſo order'd 
it, becauſe he would not go away without 
No. XVII. SP carry- 
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carrying them all off, which that Caraval was 
not big enough to perform, by which words 
he. ſomewhat pacified them, and they being 
in Hopes of a ſpeedy Deliverance, laid aſide 
the wicked Deſign they had form'd, and took 
no farther Notice of it. 


But the real Caſe was exactly as the Ad. 
miral ſuſpected it; for the Governor of Hi. 
fpaniola being afraid that if the Admiral re- 
curd. to Spain, their Catholick Majeſties 
would rcſtore him to his Government, had 
fent that little Caraval on purpoſe for a Spy; 
to pbſerve the Condition the Admiral was in, 
and to know whether he could get him de- 
ſtroy'd with ſatety; all which he was farther 
confirm'd in, by what had happen'd to James 
Mendez, an Account of whoſe Voyage in writ- 
ing wWas ſent him by the aforeſaid Carayal, 
and is as follows. 


James Mendes and Bartholomew Fieſco ſet- 
ting out from Jamaica the firſt Day they 
perceiv'd a ſettl'd Calm, about Sun-ſet they 
loſt fight of Land, when half the Chriſtians 
and Indians taking their watch together, they 
advanc'd all that Night without ſtaying, ſo 
that when Day appear'd they were all weary 
enough, But the Commanders encouraging 
the Men, and ſometimes rowing to ſet a good 
Example, after eating to recover their Strength 
and the Fatigue of the Night, they fell a- 
gain to their Labour, ſeeing nothing but Sky 
and Water. And tho? this was enough to afflict 
them, yet their Diſtreſs in another Reſpect 
> £192 was 
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was much greater, being no other than that 
of Tantulus, who having the Water within a. 
Span of his Mouth could not quench. his 
Thirſt; and ſuch was their Condition; for 
through the ill Management of the Tndians, 
and the great Heat of the foregoing Day and, 
Night all their Water was drank up, with- 
d. our any Regard to the Future; and as all 
i. Heat and Labour is intollerable without Drink, 
the higher the Sun aſcended the ſecond Day 
wy alter they ſet out, the more their Heat and 
Thirſt encreas'd, fo that by Noon they had 
„no Strength left. | 
* But, by good Fortune, the Captains finding 
two Casks of Water untouch'd, wherewith 
2 they now and then reliev'd the Indians, they 
kept them up till the Cool of the Evening, 

+» encouraging them, and affirming they ſhould 
. oon come to a ſmall Ifland, call'd Nabazza, 
which lies in the way 8 Leagues diſtant from 
Hiſpamola, But ſo dejected were the others 

R by their Thirſt and extraordinary Labour, 
chat they thought they had loſt their way} 
for according to their Reckoning they had al- 


— 


ready run 20 Leagues, and ought now to be 
8 in Sight of that Iſland. But it was their 
Y B wearineſs that -deceiv'd them, as well becauſe 


a Canoe that rows ever ſo ſwift cannot in a 
Day and Night row, above 10 Leagues, as be- 
cauſe the Currents are againſt them that go 
from Jamaica to Hiſpanivla, which they al- 
ways make the leaſt Allowance for who are 
expos'd to their Violence. | 

In this manner they held on their way till 


the ſecond Night came on without "fight of 
1 172 Land 
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and, when having thrown one into the Sex 
Who died of Thirſt, and ſeyeral others lying 
ſtretched out at the bottom of the Canoes, 
they were ſo diſpirited, weak, and ſpent, that 
they hardly made any way at all; the only 
Relief they had being ſometimes* a little Sea- 
water to refreſh their Mouths, 

But they being of the Number of thoſe God 
intended to ſave, it pleas'd him that in this 
their Extremity, as the Moon began to riſe, 

ames Mendez perceiv'd ſhe got up over Land, 
a little Iſland covering her in the Nature of 
an Eclipſe; nor could they have ſeen it other- 
wiſe, it being ſo ſmall and at that Time of 
Night. | 

Hereupon chearing them up, and ſhewing 
them the Land, he ſo encourag'd them, ſup. 
plying them now and then with a little Wa- 
ter out of the Barrels, that the next Morning 
they found themſelves near the ſaid Iſland 
which they found to be all round a hard Rock, 
gnd about half a League in Circumference. 
Landing here the beſt they could, they all 

ve God Thanks for his Mercy; and there 

eing neither Spring nor Tree in the Iſland, 
they went about with their Calabaſhes, ta- 
king up the Rain-water that lay in Holes a- 
mong the. Rocks, which it pleas'd God to 
give them in ſuch Plenty, 155 they fill'd 


both their Bellies and Veſſels. But though 
the wiſer ſort advis'd the others to Modera- 
tion in Drinking, yet their exceſſive Thirſt 
made ſome of the Indians ſo far exceed all 
Meaſure, that ſeveral of them died upon the 
Spot, and others got deſperate Diſtempers. 
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The American TRAVELLER 357 
Having reſted themſelves in this Place till 
Evening, diverting themſelyes, and eating 
ſuch Things as they found along the Shore, 
rejoicing to be in fight of Hiſpaniola, and fear- 
ing ſome bad Weather might ſtart up, they 
made ready to put an end to their Voyage; 
and accordingly about Sun-ſetting in the Cool 
of the Evening, they ſet out towards Cape 
St. Michael, the neareſt Land of Hiſpaniola, 
where they arriv'd the next Morning, being 
the fourth Day after their Departure from 
Jamaica, 
Having reſted themſelves here two Days; 
Bartholomew Fieſ:o, who was a Gentleman 
that ſtood upon his Honour, would fain have 
return'd to the Admiral as he had command- 
ed him; but the Men being ſpent and indiſ- 
pos'd with their paſt Labour, and having the 
— they had eſcap'd, as it were, continu- 
ally before their Ey es, he could not get a 
fingle Soul either Spaniard or Indian to ac- 
company him. | 
Meantime, James Mendez, as being moſt 
in haſte, was gone up the Coaſt of Hi- 
ſpaniola in his Canoe, notwithſtanding he was 
then very ill of a Quartan Ague, occaſion'd 
by his great Sufferings at Sea, and in that 
Condition travel'd over the Mountains and bad 
Roads till he came to Feragua, where the 
Governor then was, who ſeem'd to rejoice at 
his coming, though. afterwards he was ex- 
tream tedious in diſpatching him for the Rea- 
ſons above-mention'd, till, at length, after 
much Importunity, Mendez obtain'd leave to 
go to Sr, Domingo, there to purchaſe and fit 
out 
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out a Veſſel with the Admiral's own Money; 
which Ship being at laſt got ready, was ſent 
to Jamaica, the latter end of May 1504. 

But to return to the Admiral, his Com- 
pany being ſomewhat reviv'd by the coming 
of the Caraval, and the Account of James 
Mendez his Arrival, he thought it adviſeable to 

make it known to the Mutineers, that their 
Jealouſy ceaſing, they might return to their 
Duty. Wherefore he ſent two Men of Note, 
who had Friends among them, and knowing 
they would not believe, or, at leaſt, that they 
would feign not to believe the coming of the 
Caaval, he ſent them part of the Bacon the 
Captain of it had preſented him. 

Theſe being come where Captain Porrgas 
was, with thoſe he moſt confided in, he came 
out to meet them, that they might not ad- 
vance, or perſuade the Men to repent them 
of the Crime they had committed, imagin- 
ing, as the Truth was, that the Admiral had 
ſent them a general Pardon. However it was 
not in their Powers ſo far to reſtrain the Men, 
but that they heard the News of the coming 
of the Caraval, the Health of thoſe that 
were with the Admiral, and the offers he 
made them. When after ſeveral Conſulta- 
tions among themſelves, and the principal 
Men, the Reſult was, that they ſhould not 
truſt to the Admiral's Pardon, but would go 
peaceably away to Hiſpaniola, it he would 
promile to give them a Ship to go in, pro- 
vided two came ; and if there came bur one, 
that he ſhould aſſign them half of it; and 
that in the mean while, becauſe they ha 
| | 9 
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The American TRAVELLER. 359 
loſt their Cloths, and the Commodities they 
had to Trade wich, upon the Sea, he ſhould 
ſhare what he had with them. To which 
the Meſſengers anſwering, that theſe were 
no reaſonable Propoſals, they took them up 
ſhort, faying, that ſince they were not grant- 
ed them by fair Means, they would have 


Having thus diſmiſs'd the Admirals Meſ- 
ſengers, for fear his offers might make any 
Impreſſion upon their Followers, they ha- 
rangued them, ſaying, he was a cruel, re- 
vengeful Man, not to be truſted ; and that 
though they fear'd nothing for themſelves, 
ſince the Admiral durſt not preſume to wrong 
them, becauſe of the Favour they were in at 
Court, yet they had Reaſon to apprehend he 
would ſeek Revenge on the Reſt, under co- 
lour of juſt Puniſhment. That for this Rea- 
fon, neither Ro/dan nor his Friends in Hiſpa- 
niola had truſted him, or his offers, and it had 
ſucceeded well with them, they finding fo 
much Favour as to have him ſent into Spain 
in Irons, and that the coming of the Cara- 
val, with the News of James Mendez, might 
have as little weight with them, they intimat- 
ed that it was no true Caraval, but a Phantom, 
rais'd by Magick, the Admiral being very skill- 
ful in that Art; alledging, that it was not at all 
probable, had it been a Caraval, but the Men 
aboard it would have held ſome Diſcourſe 
with thoſe about the Admiral, and not 
have vaniſh'd fo ſoon. Adding, that it was 
5 incredible, had it been à Caraval, 

ut what the Admiral himſelf would have 

gone 
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gone aboard it, with his Son and Brother, 
With theſe Words and others to the ſame 
Purpoſe, they ſo confirmed them in their 
Rebellion, that it was immediately reſolv'd to 
repair to the Ships, to take what they found 
by Force, and ſecure the Admiral. 

With this wicked Reſolution they came to 
an Indian Town within a quarter of a League: 
of the Ships, then call'd Maima, where af- 
terwards the Spaniards built the Town call'd 
Sevil; when the Admiral being inform'd of 
their Approach and the Defign they came up- 
on, reſoly'd to ſend his Brother againſt them, 
to. endeavour if poſſible to reduce them by 

Words; but ſo attended, that if they 
offer d him any Violence, he might be able 
to oppoſe it. 

Accordingly the Lieutenant, having drawn 
aut 50 Men, well arm'd, and ready for Ser- 
vice, march'd them up to a ſmall Hill, a Bow- 
ſhot from the Town where the Rebels were; 
whence he ſent thoſe two before who had 
gene on the firſt Meſſage, to require them to 
be peaceable, and that their Captain ſhould 
come quietly to a Conference. But they be- 
ing nothing inferior in Strength or Number, 
and almoſt all Seamen, flatter'd themſelves 
that thoſe who came with the Lieutenant were 
weak and diſpirited, and durſt not fight them. 
Wherefore they would not ſuffer the Meſ- 
ſengers to ſpeak; but ſhaking their naked 
Swords and Spears, and crying kill, kill, they 
all in a Body fally'd out upon the Lieuten- 
ant's Party, ſix of the boldeſt Rebels having 
taken an Oath, not to part, but to go di- 
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rectly againſt the Lieutenant, making little Ac- 


= count of the reſt, if he was once kill'd. 


But it pleas'd God they were utterly diſap- 
pointed ; for they were ſo well receiv'd, that 
ve or fix of them drop'd at the firſt Charge, 


I moſt of them being of thoſe that aim'd at 
che Lieutenant, who charg'd his Enemies with 


ſuch vigour, that in a very ſhort Time, John 


|| Sonchez de Cadiz, from whom Quibis made 
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his Eſcape, was kill'd; as was alſo Jobs Barba, 
the firſt who drew his Sword when they ran 
into Rebellion. Befides which ſeveral others 
fell down very much wounded, and Francis 
de Porras their Captain was taken; when ſee- 
ing themſelves handled ſo roughly, like baſe 
Rebels, they turn'd their Backs and fled, the 
Lieutenant perſuing them a little way ; and he 
would have perſu'd them much farther had 
not the chief Men about him advis'd the con- 
trary, by repreſenting to him that it was 
good to puniſh, but not too ſeverely, leaſt, 
when he had deftroy'd moſt of them, the In- 
dians ſhould think fit to fall upon the Victors, 
fince he might obſerve they were all in Arms, 
walting the Event of the Fray, without ta- 
King either Side. | 
This Remonſtrance being approv'd of, the 
Lieutenant turn'd back to the Ships, carry- 
ing along with him the Captain of the Rebels, 


and ſome other Priſoners, where he was well | 


receiv'd by the Admiral his Brother, and thoſe 
that had remain'd with him, all of chem giv- 
ing Thanks to God for this Victory, which 


a they attributed wholly to him, wherein the 


Guilty had receiv'd their juſt Puniſhment, and 
17 1 their 
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their Pride had been humbled, none being 
wounded on their own Side but the Lieutenant in 
his Hand, and one of the Admiral's Gentlemen 
of the Chamber, who died of a ſmall Wound 
he received with a Spear in his Hip. 
But on the ſide of the Rebels there were 
many both kill'd and wounded, among which 
laſt, remarkable was the Caſe of Peter de Le- 
deſma that Pilot who, as we mention'd be- 
fore, Swam fo couragiouſly aſhore at Belen. 
This Man falling «down certain Rocks, lay hid 
there that Day and the next, till the Even- 
ing, nobody aſſiſting him, or ſo much as know- 
ing where he was, except the Indians, who 
with Amazement, not knowing how a Sword 
would cut, with little ſticks open'd his Wound, 
through one of which his Brains were ſeen; 
another was on his Shoulder, ſo large, that 
his Arm hung, as it were, looſe; and the 
Calf of one Leg was almoſt cut off, ſo that it 
hung down to his Ankle; and one Foot, as 
it it had a Slipper on, was flic'd from the 
. Heel to the Toes. Notwithſtanding all which 
- when any of the Indians diſturb'd him, he 
would cry, let me alone, fon if I get up, &c. 
at which Words they would fly away in the 
utmoſt Conſternation. | f 
The Thing by this means being nois'd a- 
broad, he was taken up, and carried into a 
thatch'd Houſe hard by, where the Damp- 
neſs and Gnats were ſufficient to have kill'd 
him; and where inſtead of Turpentine they 
dreſs'd his Wounds with Oil, which were 
fo. numerous, befides thoſe already men- 
tion' d, that the Surgeon who dreſsg'd him 
2 , | ſwore 
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ſwore, that the firft 8 Days, he ftill found 
out new ones; and yet at lengch he recover'd; 
the Gentleman of the Chamber dying, in 
whom he apprehended no Danger. | 
But to return to the Admiral, the next 
Day, being the 2oth of May, all thoſe that 
had eſcap'd ſent a Petition to him, humbly 
intreating his Mercy, profeſſing their Re- 
atance of what was paſt, and their Readineſs 
to ſubmit to his Pleaſure: Upon which the 
Admiral granted their Requeſt, and paſs'd a 
genera! Pardon; upon Condition, however, 
that their Captain ſhould continue a Priſoner, 
as he was, that he might not raiſe another 
Mutiny. 
And becauſe he could not conveniently have 
them aboard the Ships, by Reaſon provoking 
Words might ariſe among the common ſort, 
which would rub up old Sores, and might 
occaſion freſh Tumults; and becauſe it would 
be a difficult Matter to quarter and main- 
tain ſo many Men together, the few he had 
being rather too many for his Proviſions, be 
reſoly'd to ſend them a Commander with 
Commodities to Exchange, that he might go 
with them about the Ifland, and contain 
them within the Bounds of Juſtice, till ſuck 
Time as the Ships arriv'd, which he expected 
every Day. | | 
The Chriſtians being thus return'd to their 
Duty, and the Indians, for that Reaſon, more 
careful to ſupply them with what they wanted, 
they paſs'd a fe Days comfortably enough 
which made up the Tear ſince their Arrival 


at Jamaica; after which the Ship ſent by 


222 i Mendes 
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. coming to an Anchor, they all em. 
dark'd on Board her, as well Enemies as Friends; 
and ſettinz Sail the 28th of June, roceeded 
on their Voyage, tho' with much Difficulty, 
the Winds and Currents, as hath been al- 
ready obſery'd, being very contrary to go 
from Jamaica to St. Domingo, where they ar- 
riv'd, in great need of all Refreſhments, on 
the 13th of Auguft 1504. 

And here the Governor made a grand Re- 

ception for the Admiral, Lodging him in his 
own Houſe, though it was but a treacherous 
Kindneſs, for on the other Hand, he ſet Por- 
ras who had headed the Mutineers at Li- 
berty, and attempted to puniſh thoſe who 
had a Hand in apprehending him; and to 
try other Cauſes and Offences that belong'd 
only to their Catholick Majeſties, who had 
appointed the Admiral Captain-General of 
cheir Fleet; and yet notwithſtanding all this 
he fawn'd upon the Admiral in the moſt ful- 
ſom Manner, ufing all Demonſtrations of 
Kindneſs in his Preſence. 
At length having refitted his Ship, and 
. hired another, on the 2d of September, the 
Admiral, his Kindred, and Servants, embark'd 
on Board them, {moſt of the reſt remaining 
in Hiſpaniola. When being got about two 
Leagues at Sea, the Maſt of the Admiral's 
Ship came by the Board, for which Reaſon 
he caus'd it to return into the Harbour, the 
other holding on her Courſe for Spain. 

Having repair'd this Damage, he again ſet 
Sail, but ſeem'd as if doom'd to Misfortunes, 
far having run about a third part of the Way, 

| chere 
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there aroſe ſuch a terrible Storm, that the be 
was never in more imminent Danger... 
And ho 77 Day, which was the 19th of 
OHober, the Weather being fair, and the Ship 
very ſtill, the Maſt flew into four Pieces; op 
the Courage of the Lieutenant, and the Ad - 
ral's Ingenuity, though he could not riſe aut of 
his Bed for the Gour, tound a Remedy for thi 
Miſchance, making a Jury-Maſt of a Yard, | 
ſtrengthening the Middle of it with Ro 
and ſome Planks they took from the Poop 
Stern. 15 6 
In another Storm they likewiſe loſt their 
Fore-Maſt, and yer it JR God they fail'd 
700 Leagues in that Condition, and at laft ar- 
rid at the Port of St. Lucar de Barrameds, 
from whence they went to Sew, where the 
Admiral, having reſted himſelf a little after the 
Fatigues he had undergone, in May 150g, fet 
out for the Catholic King's Court, Queen Ja- 
bel having the Year before exchang'd this mor» 
tal Life for a better, which was no ſmall Trou- 
ble to the Admiral, ſhe having always favour'd 
and ſupported him, whereas the King 
prov'd unkind and averſe to his Affairs, which 
plajaly appear'd by the Reception he gave him 
for though to outward Appearance he ſhew' 
him a favourable Aſpect, yet inſtead of reſto» 
ring him to his former Power, he would have 
ſtrip'd him of all, had not mere Shame pre- 
vented him. For the Indies daily more and 
more diſcovering what they were like to Fx: 
and the King perceiving how great a Share fell 
to the Admiral, by virtue of the Articles be- 
tween them, was for having the abſolute Do- 
miniog 
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minion in himſelf, and for diſpofing of all thoſe 
Employments which belong'd to the Admiral, 
according to his own Will and Pleaſure, 
Wich this" view he began to propoſe new 
Terms to him by way of Equiraſenc, but God 
would not permit them to take effect; for while 
the Treaty was in Agitation the King himſelf 
dy*'d; and juſt as King Philip the Iſt his Sac. 
eeffor was going to Valladolid to confer with 
the Admiral, this laſt, much oppreſs'd with the 
Gout, and troubled to ſee himſelf put by his 
Right, other Diſtempers likewiſe coming upon 
him, gave up his Soul to God upon Aſcenſion. 
Day, being the 20th of May, 1506. in the 
aforeſaid City of Valladolid, having firſt de- 
voutly receiv*dall the Sacratnents of the Church, 
and teftify'd his Piety by a Reſignation and 
Chriftian Behaviour to be wiſh'd by all, but 
which few can imitate. 

Thus died the great and glorious Columbus 
whoſe Fame will always encreaſe, but whoſe 
Eife was a remarkable Inſtance on what a ſandy 
Foundation they build their Happineſs who de- 
pend upon the Gratitude of Princes, 

His Body was afterwards convey'd to Sevil, 
and there by the Catholict King's Order mag- 
nificently buried in the Cathedral, with' the 
following Spaniſh Epitaph cut upon his Tomb, 
in Memory of his renown'd Actions, and Diſ- 


covery of the Indies. Sa 


A Caftilia, ya Leon, nue vo Mundo Dio Colon, 
Columbus gave a ney World to Caſtile and Leon, 


ATeſti- 


Ole 
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A Teftimony as -glorious as. expreſſive, fince 
nothing like it can be found either among the 
Ancients or Modernns 4 


Of the Followers of Columbus in bis Dif: 1 
TE BEA Foverigs, Nn 


* 
io 


H E Diſcoveries made by the brave and 
immortal Columbus, as deſcrib'd in the 
foregoing Recital ot his Voyages and Adventures, 
being fam'd abroad, ſoon ſtirr'd up others to imi- 
tate his generous Example; and that as well in 
his Life-time as after his Death, tho' ſome of 
theſe are of leſs Moment, we ſhall notwithſtand- 
inggive our Readers a ſhort Abſtract of them in 
this Place, not only for their Entertainment, 
but becauſe we think it neceflary for the Har. 
mony and Connection of our Work, that all the 
Diſcoveries of the various Parts of this new 
World ſhould be releated in the Order in which 
they happen'd; and the ſame Regulation we 
ſhall obſerye with regard to the other three 
Quarters. f | 4 
The firſt of theſe was in the Year 1499. 
when Alonzo de Ojeda and ſome other private 
Men fitted out four Ships to make Diſcoveries, 
and ſail'd from Port St. Mary on the 20th of. 
May; Jobn de lu Coſa a Biſcayner going with 
him as Pilot; and Americus Veſpucius as Mor- 
chant, They ſteer'd their Courſe to the South- 
weſt, and in 27 Days deſcry'd Land, which; 
they ſuppos'd to be the Continent. Being 
within a League of Shore, they ſent ſome of 
the Crew in the Boat, who ſaw abundance of 
naked People, but all flying to the . 
QT: 


8 
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for Fear of them; Whereupon they follow-d 
the Coaſt to find fome Harbour, which they met 
with two Days after, with Multitudes of Na- 
tives, who were not ſo timerous as the other, 
but throng'd to fee the Ships. They were of 
a middle Stature, well-ſhap'd, broad-fac'd, and 
of a raddy Complexion. They cover'd their 
Nakedneſs with Leaves, or Cotton Clouts; 
and their whole Wealth ſeem'd to confiſt in 
fine Feathers, Fiſh-bones, and green and white 
Stone; for they had neither Gold, Silver, nor 
Pearls. 

Along this Coaſt Ojeda ran till he came to 
Town ſeated like Venice in the Water, but con- 
taining only ſix and twenty great Houſes; 
wherefore he call'd it Venezur la, or little Ye- 
nice. This was in about 11 Degrees of North- 
Latitude. 

Still keeping along the Coaſt of Paria, before 
difcover'd by Columbus, for about two hundred 

es, he ſail'd two hundred farther to 3 
Point cafl'd Cabo de la Velda. When turning 
back he came to the Iſland Margarita, where 
he careen'd, and on the fifth of November ar- 
riv'd at the Iſland Hiſpaniola, where he put an 
end to his Expedition, 
Ia the Year 1500. Vincent June Pinzon, who 
accompanied Columbus in his firſt Voyage ſet 
out four Ships at his'own Expence, and failing to 
the Southward was the firſt Spaniard that ever 
cut the Equinoftial-Line. Then failing to the 
Weſt, on the 26th of January, he diſcover'd 
Land at a Diſtance, which was that Point of 
Land now call'd'Cape St. Auguſtin, on the Coaſt 
of Brazil, where he took Poſſeſſion for the 
King 
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King of Spain. But not being able to incline 


the Natives to trade with him, he proceeded 


on to a River, where landing, eight of his Men 
were kill'd by the Indians; which oblig'd him 
to fall down again to the Mouth of the River 
Maranon, which is 30 Leagues over, and runs 
with ſuch Force that the Water is freſh 40 
Leagues out at Sea. Finding no Advantage 
could be made along this Coaſt, he ſhap'd his 
Courſe for Paria, whence he ſail'd over to the 


Iſlands in rhe Way to Hiſpaniola; Where being 


at an Anchor among them, a furious Storm 
ſunk two of his Ships out-right, the other two 


eſcaping with much Difficulty to Hiſpaniolu, - 


where having refitted, they return'd to Spain. 
In this Voyage they diſcover'd 600 Leagues 
along the Coaſt which lies South-eaſt from Pa- 
rid. 
The ſame Year alſo, Emanuel King of Portu- 
gal fitted out a Fleet of 13 Sail for the Eaf- 
1,dies, commanded by Peter Alvarez Cabral, 
who ſailing from Lisbon in March, ſtood out far 
to Sea, to avoid the Calms on the Coaſt of 


4 


Guinea; and being carried away further to the 


Weſtward than he intended by a Storm, on the 
24th of April, he fell in upon the Coaſt of Braaii 
in America, in 10 Degrees of South Latitude. 
Along this Coaſt he fail'd a whole Day, and 
going aſhore found Inhabitants of a tawny Co- 
lour; but the Weather ſtill forcing him to the 
Southward, he at length came to an Harbour 
which he call'd Puerto Seguro, in 17 Degrees of 
South Latitude, where he landed, and found 
the Conntry abounding in Cotton and Indian 


Wheat. Here he erected a Croſs in Token b. 
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oſſeſſion, and from thence call'd the Country 
Santa Cruz, but the Name of Brazi/'prevail'd, 
by Reaſon of the great Quantities of that Sort 
of Wood tound there. From hence he like- 


wiſe ſent a Ship to Portugal with Advice of 


2? 


this Diſcovery, while he with che reſt pro. 
ceeded on his Voyage to the Eaft-lndtes. 

The next Year Roderick de Baſti das fitted 
out two Ships at Cadiz, and taking Fohn de Is 
Coſa, of whom Mention has been made before, 
for his Pilot, put to Sea in the Beginning of 
February, following the ſame Courſe Columbus 
had taken when he diſcover'd the Continent; 
and coaſting all along where he and the other 
had been, traded with the Indians. But not 
ſatisfied with this, he run to the Weſtward, 
and diſcover'd Santa Martha, Carthagena, and 
as far as Nombre de Dios, being above an hun. 
dred Leagues more than was known before, 
When his Ships being leaky and worm-eaten, 
ſo that they could not long keep the Sea; and 
having. now gain'd a conſiderable Quantity of 
Gold and Pearls, he with Difficulty made over 
to Xarogua in Hiſpaniola, where his Ships ſunk 
after ſaving the Treaſure; and he, after ſuffer- 
ing Impriſonment in the Iſland, eſcap'd into 
Spain with his Wealth. He carried ſome In- 
diuns over from the Continent to Hiſpaniolu, 
who went ſtark naked, only carrying their Pri- 
vities in a Gold Caſe like a Funnel, 

In the Year 1506. the above-mention'd V in- 
cent Yanez Pinzon, and Jobn Diaz de Solis, ſet- 
ting out upon a new Expedition, came to the 
Iſland Guanaja, whence Columbus had turn'd 
back to the Eaſtward, but they holding on — 
Bs | - Courſe 
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Courſe ſtill weſtward, run along the Coaft of 


Honduras, till they came to the Bottom of a 
very deep Bay, which they call'd Baia de Na- 
vidad, now call'd the Gulph of Honduras. 
Then turning to the North-eaſt, they diſcover'd 
a great Part of the Province of Jucatun, where- 
of little was afterwards known till the Diſ- 
covery of New Spain. 

In the Year 1507. Nicholas de Obando Go- 
vernor of Hiſpaniola, having a Mind to affure 
himſelf whether Caba was an Iſland or Part of 
the Continent, ſent Sebaftian de Ocampo upon 
the Diſcovery ; who ſailing along the North- 
ſide of it, touch'd ar ſeveral Places, and ca- 
reen'd his Ships at the Port now well known by 
the Name of the Hyuvana, wrich then he calld 
de Carenas, Then continuing his Voyage to 
the weſtermoſt Point of the Iſland now call'd 
Cabo de St. Anton, he turn'd to the Eaftward 
along the South Coaſt of the Iſland, and put 
into the Port of Xagua, which is one of the 
fineſt in the World, and capable of containing 
1000 Ships. Here he was courteouſly enter- 
tain'd by the Natives, and ſupply'd with abun- 
dance of Partridges and good Fiſh. Having 
reſted here a few Days, he proceeded on his 
Way along the Coaſt, and return'd to Hiſpa- 
niola, with the certain News of Cuba's 


being an Iſtand. The next Year, 1508. Jobn 


Diaz de Solis, and Vincent Tanez Pinzon, who 
in the Year 1506, had ſaid to the Gulph of 


Honduras, ſet torwards with two Caravels fit- 


ted out at the King's Expence to diſcover the 
Coafts of America; and coming upon Cape St. 
Auguſtin in about 11 Degrees of South Latitude, 


Aa a2 conti- 
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continued from thence their Navigation along 
the Coaſt, often landing and trading with the 
Natives till they came into 40 Degrees of the 
ſame Latitude, whence they return'd with an 
Account of what they had diſcover'd into Spain, 
In the Year 1509. John de Eſquibel was ſent 
from Hiſpaniola by the Admiral James Colum- 
bus, Son to Chriftopher Columbus, with 70 Men 
to ſettle a Colony in the Iſland of Jamaica. 
The ſame Year the famous Pilot, John de Ja 
Caſa, ſail'd from Spain with one Ship, and two 
Brigantines, to join Alonzo de Ojeda in the Ifland 
Hiſpaniola, from thence to go and ſettle on the 
Continent. James de Nicueſſa ſet out ſoon after 
him with four Ships upon the ſame Deſign. 
After ſome wrangling about the Limits of 
their Provinces, they agreed that the River of 
Darien ſhould be the common Boundary, and 
then ſet forward for their ſeyeral Governments, 
Accordingly, in the Year 1510. Ojeda landed 
at Carthagena, where, after endeayouring 1n 
vain to conciliate the Indians by fair means, he 
came to a Battle with them, in which Jobn de 
Ia Coſa was kill'd, and himſelf eſcap'd by 
Flight, having loſt 76 Spaniards. Micueſſa ar- 
riving a few Days after, and joining the Re- 
mainder of Ojedy's Forces, reveng'd the Death 
ok the former yo, and took a great Booty. 
However Ojeda would not ſtay there, but re- 
mov'd from thence to the Gulph of Uraba, 
where he founded the Town of St. Sebaftian, 
being the ſecond built on the Continent, if we 
reckon that founded before by Columbus near the 
fame Place, which ſtood but a ſhort Time, as 
hath been already obſerv'd, nor did this conti- 


nue 
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nue long, being remoy'd ſoon after to Darien, 
moſt of che Spaniards. being conſum'd. Micu- 


with his Ships ſail'd to Yeragua, and after 


many Miſeries and Calamities, at laſt founded 
the Town of Nombre de Dios on the ſmall Iſth- 
mus that joins'the two Continents of North and 
South America. | 

The next Year, 1512. the Admiral Janes 
Columbus ſent James Velaſquez from Hiſpa- 
niola, with about 300 Men, to plant the Iſland 
Cuba, where no Settlement had yet been made. 

In the Year 1512. Fohn Ponce de Leon, who 
in the Year 1508, had firſt planted the Iſland of 
Puerto Rico, being grown very rich, fitted out 
three Ships in that Iſland, in order to diſcover 
to the Northward. Accordingly he ſail'd on 
the 3d of March ſteering North-weſt, and by 
North, and on the 8th anchor'd at Baxos de 
Babueca, near the Iſland del Viejo, in 22 De- 
grees and a half of North-Latitude, and on the 
14th at the Iſland Guanabani, which was the 
firſt Land diſcover'd by Columbus. | | 

From hence he directed his Courſe North- 
weſt, and on the 27th, being Eafer-Sunday, 
diſcover'd an Iſland not known before, Which 
he call'd Florida or Flou'ry, both becauſe it 
took'd green and pleaſant, and becauſe it was 
Eafter, which the Spaniards call Puſqua Flo- 
rida. After landing to take Poſſeſſion, he ſail'd 
South and by Eaſt till the 21ſt of April, when 
he met ſo ſtrong a Current, that thgagh they 
had the Wind large his Ships could not ſtem 
it, which oblig'd him to come to an Anchor. 
This was the well known Channel of Bahama, 


through which moſt Ships return out of thoſe 


Parts 
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Parts into Europe. Here he landed, and had a 
Skirmiſh with the Indians who were warlike, 
On the Sch of May he doubl'd the Point of 
Florida, which he call'd Cape Corrientes, be. 
cauſe of the great Strength of the Current 
there. Being come about they ſpent ſeyeral 
Days along the Coaſt and neighbouring Iſlands, 
watering and careening, and dealing with the 
Indians for Hides and Guanines, which are 
Plates of a Mixture of Gold and Copper. | 
In June he had two Battles with the Indians, 
who came in their Canoes, and attempted to 
draw his Ships aſhore, or at leaft to cut his Ca- 
bles, but he beat them off with great Slaugh- 
ter; after which he came upon the Coaſt of 
Cuba, though he knew it not to be that Iſland, 
and from thence return'd to Puerto Rico, 
whence he ſail'd into Spain, to beg of the 
King the Government of what he had diſ- 
coyer'd. 
In the Year 1513. Baſco Nunez de Balboa, 
who had cunningly worm'd himſelf into the 
Government of thoſe Spaniards who had built 
the Town of Darien, having us'd all his En- 
deavours, like the other Adventurers, to find 
out more Gold, and being told by an Indian, 
that there was a powerful Prince beyond the 
Mountains who had great Plenty of it, and 
that there was IKkewile an open Sea, he reſolv'd 
to croſs oyer in Search of thoſe Treaſures, and 
to gain te Honour of being the firſt that diſ- 
cover'd thi. ſo long look'd-for Sea. | 
Accordingly he ſet out from Darien in Sep- 
tember with Indian Guides, and other Slaves 
given him by the Caciques his Friends to Carry 
| Burdens, 
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Burdens. Entering upon the Mountains he 
bad a Skirmiſh with a Cacique who endeavour'd 
to have ſtop'd him, in which the Cacique was 
flain with 600 of his Men. 

On the 25th of September, he reach'd the 
Top of the Mountains, from whence, to his 
unſpeakable Joy, he ſaw the South-Sea ; when 
with great Satisfaction he haſted down, and 
coming to the Shore, waded into the Sea, to 
take Poſſeſſion of it for the King of Spain. 
This done he embark'd with 80. of his Men, 
and a Gage his Frignd in nine Canoes, 'and 
put out to Sea, where a Storm rifing, they had 
all like to have periſh'd; however with, much 
Difficuley they got into a ſmall Iſland, where 
ſome of their Canoes were beaten to Pieces, 
aud all their Proviſions loſt. 

The next Day with what Canoes remain'd 
they landed on the further Side of the Bay, 
where after ſome Oppoſition from the Indians, 
they concluded a Peace, and the Cacique 
brought a good Quantity of Gold as a Preſent, 
and 240 large Pearls; and ſeeing the Spaniards 
valu'd them, he ſent ſome Indians to fiſh for 
more, who in four Days return'd with 12 
Mark-weight of them, each Mark being eight 
Ounces. Baſco Nunez, vaſtly pleas'd with the 
Preſent, would fain have gone over to the 
Iſland where they fiſh for t Pearls, which 
was five Leagues diſtant, bu was advis'd by 
his Izdian Friends to put it off till Summer, by 
Reaſon of the Danger of the Sea at that Sea- 
ſon, Here he likewiſe receiv'd ſome Informa- 
tlon of the Wealth of Peru, and was aſſur'd 
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that the Coaſt ran along to the Southward with- 
out End, for ſo the Indians imagin'd. | 

Having made this great Diſcovery, and ga- 
ther'd vaſt Riches, he return'd over the Moun- 
tains to Darien, whence he preſently diſpatch'd 
a Veſſel to the King, with Advice of what he 
had diſcover'd. 

In the Year 1515. John Diaz de Solis was 
ſent out again by the King of Spain with two 
Caravels, to diſcover to the Southward. He 
Jet ſail on the 8th of October, and came to Ris 
de Faneiro on the Coaſt of Brazil in 22 Degrees 
20 Minutes of South Latitude, whence he con- 
tinued his Courſe down the Coaſt which lies 
South-weſt to Cape St. Mary in 35 Degrees of 
Latitude, where he landed, and took Poſſeſſion, 
according to Cuſtom, for his Sovereign. * - 

'From hence turning with one of his Cara- 
vels into the River of Plate, which, becauſe it 
was ſo very large and freſh, the Sailors call'd 
the freſh Sea, and he from his own Name, -the 
River of Solis, he ſaw along the Shore abun- 
dance of Indian Houſes ; and the People coming 
down to gaze at the Ships, and offering what 
they had in a friendly Manner, he ventur'd to 
land with as many Men as his Boat would carry, 
but ſoon paid dear for his Indiſcretion; for 
ſcarce were they got a little Way from the 
Shore, when thy were ſet upon by a Multi- 
tude of the Natiyes, who lay in ambuſh in the 
Woods, and every Man of them was kill'd, 
notwithſtanding the Cannon fir d from aboard. 
After this Slaughter the Indians remov'dthe dead 
Bodies further from the Shore, yet not ſo far 
but the Spaniards aboard might ſee the horrid 

| Banquet 
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Banquet they were preparing, for having cut 
off che Heads, Arms, and Legs, they roaſted 
the Trunks whole and eat them. 5 

Having ſcen chis diſmal Spectaele, the Cara- 
yel recurn'd to the other Veſſel, and both to- 
ether rep.ir'd to Cape St. ae where 
rg loaded with Braz!/ Wood, they ſail'd 
back to Spain, with the melancholy Account 
of their Voyage, and the unh ppy End of their 
Commander the famous Seaman oh Diaz de 
Solis; | 
The next Year, 1516. Pedrarias, who was 
then Governor of Darien, ſent the licentiate 
Eſpinoſa with a good Body of Men over the 
Mountains to Panama, who had ſome Encoun- 
ters with the Indians in thoſe Parts, and made 
ſome confiderable Diſcoveries along the Coaſt, 
But being a Man more intent upon Wealth 
than ambitious of Fame, after having gather'd 
a great Quantity of Gold, and abundance of 
Slaves, he return'd to Darien, leaving Hernan 
Ponce de Leon with a fmall Force at Panams to 
lupply his Place. 1 f 
his Commander who was of a different Diſ- 
poſition, loſt no Time; for though he had no 
good Veſſels, but only ſome ſmall Barks, yet 
in them he ventur'd to run up to the North- 
weſt as far as the Port of Nicoyg in the Province 
of Nicaragua, 140 Leagues from Nate, which 
is at the Mouth of the Bay of Panama; but 
here finding the People in Arms, and that 
they fled to the Mountains upon the firſt View, 
he concluded there was no good to be done ac 
that Time, and therefore return'd to Panama. - 
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At the ſame Time alſo Baſco Nunez de Balbeq, 
Who firſt diſcover'd the South-Sea, cut Iimber 
at Ada on the Nortb-Ses, and having hew'd it 
out fic to put together, had it aſl carried up 
twelve Legues up to the Top of the Mountaim 
by Indians, Blacks, and Spaniards, and chence 
down to the South-Sea, which was an incre- 
dible Labour, there being all the Timber, Iron- 
work, and Rigging for two Brigantines, and 
with theſe he perſued his Traffick in the Soutb- 
Ses. 

The ſame Year, likewiſe, a Voyage way 
made by Sir Thomas Pert, and Sebaſtian Cabot, 
by the Command of King Henry the VIIIth of 

ngland, to Brazil, but wicbout any Circum- 
ſtances wo thy the relating. 

In the Year 1517. Diego Velaſquez, the Go- 
yernor of Cuba, gave Commiſſion to Franciſce 
Fernandez de Cordova, to make ſome turther 
| Ditcovery on the Continent. Accordingly he 

bought two Ships and a Brigantine, which 
having furniſh'd with all Neceffaries, and 110 
Men, he ſail'd from Havana on the Sch of Feb. 
ruary to the Weſtward. 

At the End of 21 Days they ſaw Land, and 
drawing near perceived a great Town. Five 
Canoes immediately put off to the 8 ip, and 
30 Indians came aboard wearing ſhort J cen 
*withour Sleeves, and Clouts about their W aiſts 
inſtead of Brecches, who being well entertain'd 
went away highly ſatisſied; and the next Day 
12 Canoes came with a Cacique, who often re- 
F Conez Cotoche, that is come to my 
_Houſe, the Spaniards miſunderſtanding the 
Expreſſion, call'd that Point of Land Cape __ 

: Ren roc he, 
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toche, being the weſtermoſt of the Province of 
Yucatan n 22 Degrees of Latitude, | 

Here the Spamards going athore, were ſet 
upon by ſom- Indians who lay in ambuſh, whom 
they eaſily put to flight; and going a little tar - 
ther, found three Structures or little Temples 
with Idols, built with Lime and Stone, which 
were the firſt that had been ſeen in America. 

Returning to their Ships, they kept along 
the Coaſt w-ſtward till they came ro Campeche, 
where they landed, and took Water dut of a 
Wel, there being no other, and immediately 
retir'd to their Ships, the Indians perſuing at 
their Heels, but without engaging, 

Further on at a Place call'd Poronchan, going 
aſhore again for Water, they were again beſet 
by the Indians, who kill'd 5o of them ; and. 
the reſt, whereof many were grieyouſly. 
wounded, and amongſt them their Commander 
with much Difficulty got aboard their Ships. 

Wanting Hands to. man all their Veſſels, 
through this Misfortune, they burnt one, and 
with the other two, in great Want of Water, 
ſtood over for the Co ſt of Florida, where as 
they were again filling Water, the Indians ſud- 
denly fell upon them, and kill'd four or five 
more, but at length were put to flight, ſo that 
the Spaniards had time to carry off their Wa- 
ter, after which they return'd to Cuba, Where 
Fernandez their Commanderdied of his Wounds, 

Notwithſtanding the unhappy Iflue of this 
Voyage, the Diſcovery of Yucatan ſo highly 
pleas'd the Undertaker Diego Velaſquez, and 
flatter'd his Hopes, that he immediately pro- 
vided three Ships and. a Brigantine with 250 
+ + B b b 2 Men, 
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Men, to proſecute the Enterprize, appointing 
Juan de Grijalva, a Relation of his own, to be 
Commander in chief; and Pedro de Alvarado, 
Franciſco de Montexa, and Alonzo Davila, all 
Men of eminent Rank, to command under 
him. But notwichſtanding they made all the 
Diſpatch which Men fond of the Expedition 
could poſſibly do, it was the Eighth of April, 
the Year following, before they pur to Sea. 
They ſet out with a Deſign to follow the 
| ſame Courſe as had been taken the Year before; 
but being thrown off ſome Degrees, by the 
Strength of the Currents, they came upon the 
Ifle of Cozumel, (the firſt Land they ſaw) where 
they. refreſh'd themſelves, without Moleſta- 
tion from the Natives; and returning on board, 
perſued their Courſe, and in a few Days found 
themſelves in Sight of Yucatan; when having 
doubPd the Point of Cetoche, the moſt eaſtern 
Part of that Province, they ſtood weſterly, 
with the Larboard to the Shore, which they 
coaſted, until they arriv'd at Potoncban, or 
Champton, where Franciſco Fernandez de Cor- 
ſova receiv'd the Wounds of which he dy'd: 
To revenge whoſe Death only, without any 
other Occaſion, they landed, and having kill'd 
ſeveral Indians and terrified the reſt, perſued 
their Diſcovery, 

From hence they ſtood weſterly, ſtill keeping 
as near the Shore as was conſiſtent with their 
Safety, when they diſcover'd along the Coaſt, 
which extended a great Way, and appear'd very 
delightful, ſeyeral Towns, with large Struc- 
tures of Lime and Stone, which very much 
furpriz'd them. And becauſe one of the Sol- 

diers 
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ing || gdiers happen'd at that Time to ſay that this 
be Country was like Spain, the Compariſon ſo 
do, much pleas'd the Hearers, and made ſuch an 
all Impreflion upon them, that, from theſe acci- 
der dental Words, the Name of New Spain was 
the I given to the Country, wich the adjacent Parts, 
ion | which it has ever ſince retain'd. I 
ril, Still followinz the Coaſt, they at length 

came to where the River Tobaſco, one of the 
the navigable Rivers, which runs into the Gulph 
re; of Mexica, diſcharges itſelt at two Mouths, 
he From this Time it was cali'd the River of Gri+ 
the l; bur the Province, water' d by it, ſcitu- 
ate on the Frontiers of New Spain, between 
ucatun and Gugzacoulco retains the old Name. 
Here they beheld ſpacious Groves, and ſo ma- 
ny Towns between the two Rivers, that wich 
the Hopes of making ſome conſiderable Diſ- 
govery, Juan de Grijalva determin'd, (with 
the Advice of his Captains) to go up the Rver, 
and take a View of the Country ; and fiading 
by the Soundings, that he could only make uſe 
of his two leſſer Veffels, he embark'd all his 
Soldiers on board them, and left the other two 
at an Anchor, with Part of the Sailors. 

It was with ſome Difficulty that they began 
to overcome the Strength of the Current, 
when they perceiv'd, at a little Diſtance,” a 
great Number of Canoes, full of arm'd Indiuns,. 
and on the Shore ſeveral ſmall Bodies of Men, 
who ſeem'd prepar'd for an Engagement, and 
who both by their Voices and Geſtures endea- 
vour'd to perſuade the Spaniards that their 
landing would be dangerous; but they, with-. 
out regarding their Menaces, approach'd = 

| 700 
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good order, being commanded by their Gene. 
ral not to fire or make any Signal, but of Peace; 
and che Admiration the Indi aus were in at the 
Make ot the Ships, and Differ: nce of che Men 
and Habits ſeeming to have impos'd upon them 
the fame Orders, Grijalva made ule ot this 
favourable Opportunity co leap on Shore, with 

Part ot his Men, which he effected with rear 
Expedition, and without the leaſt H.zard, 

He then drew them up, and erected the roy. 
al Standard: and after thoſe cuſtomary Solem- 
nities were perform'd, which, though litcle 
more than Ceremonies, are yet call'd Acts of 
Poſſeſſion, he endeavour'd to make the Indians 
underſtand, that he came in Peace, without any 
Defi n co 1njure them; which Meſſage he ſent 
by ewo Indian Boys, who were made Priſoners 
in the firſt Expedition ro Tucatan. 

This Embaſſy had ſo good an Effect, that im- 
mediately about 30 Iudiuns ventur'd to draw 
near in four Canoes, yet wich great Precaution. 
They ſaluted the General very courreouſly, 
who return'd it with equal Civility, and atter 
having remoy'd their Apprehenſions by ſome 
Preſen's, he made them a ſhort Harangue, 

ing hem to underftand, by the Help of 1s 
aterpreters, that he and his were Vaſſals to a 
werful Eaſtern Monarch, in whoſe Name he 
eame to offer them Peace, and great Advanta es, 
if - they would become his Subjects. They 
heard his Prop ſal with viſible Marks of Diſ- 
pleaſure, and immediately anſwer'd, That they 
wonder'd he ſhould talk to them of a new Ma- 
ger, before he knew whether they were diſ- 


gontented with him they had already: But that 
as 
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2s to che Point of Prace and War, they would 
ſpeak ot it to their Superiors, and return with 
their Antwer. Which ſaid, they departed, 
leaving the Spaniards equally ſurprizd and 
concern'd at their Reſolution and good Senſe; 
the Satistaction ot having found Indians of bet- 
ter Rea!on than ordinary, being allay'd by the 
Difficulties they expected to meet with in ſub- 
cuing them. 

While they were buſied in theſe Thoughts, 
the ſame Indians return'd with Signals ot Peace, 
telling Grijulva that their Cac ques did accept 
it, not cha- they dr-aded War, or were ea y 
to van juiſn as the People of Tucaran (Whole 
Deieat they had heard) but becauſe the Spa- 
niards having left Peace or War to their Elec- 
tion, they thought themſelves oblig'd to chuſe 
the beſt; and in Token of this new Friendſhip 
they brou;ht Plenty of Proviſion and Fruits. 

A lictle while atrer came the principal Ca- 
cique, with a flender Attendance of unarm'd 
People (thereby to ſhew his Confidence in his 
Gueſts) whom Griju/va receiv'd with great 
Politeneſs, which the Indian return'd with 
e ju Courteſy, and after the firſt Compliments, 
order'd his Servants to come up with another 
Preſent (which he had brought) of divers Cu- 
rioficies, as Plumes of various Colours, Robes 
of fine Cotton, with ſome Figures of Animals 
to adorn them, made of Gold, er curiouſly 
wrought in Wood, ſet in Gold, or overlaid 
with it. Some Authors likewiſe affirm that 


the Cacique, at this Interview, preſented him 
with a Suit of Armour of fine Gold, with all 
the Pieces belonging to it; that he arm'd him- 

ſelf 
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45 compleatly with them; and that they fitted 
him as well as if they had been made for him, 
But however that was, it is certain, that with. 
out ſtaying for Grijalva's Acknowledgments, 
the Cacique gaye him to underſtand, by the 
Help of his Interpreters, that his Defign was 
Peace, and that the Intention of that preſent 
was to take a friendly Leave of his Guefts, in 
order to maintain it; intimating, by thoſe 
Words, that too long a Stay upon his Coaſts 
would be diſagreeable. The General, who 
very well underſtood his Meaning, and who, 
beſides being charm'd at his Behaviour, was 
glad of the Convenience of leaving Friends at 
his Back, was unwilling to give him any Um- 
brage, and therefore immediately anſwer'd 
that he very much eſteem'd his Liberality, and 
that his Purpoſe was to paſs forwards without 
making any Stop ; which he accordingly exe- 
euted, taking his Leave, and directly going on 
board, having firſt preſeated the Cacique and 
his Attendants with ſome Caftillian Trifles 
which, though of little Value, yet bore a 
great Price among them for their Novelty, 

Perſuing their Voyage, they ſtood the ſame 
Courſe, ſtill diſcovering new Lands and Towns, 
without any memorable Accident, until they 
came to a River, which they call'd the River 
of Flags; becauſe on the Shore, and the neigh- 
bouring Coaſts, they ſaw a great Number of 
Indians, with white Flags hanging at their 
Spears, and who, by the Signals they made 
with them, together with their Cries, and dif- 
feren;- Motions, made a ſhew of Peace, and 

ſeemꝰ d rather to invite than forbid z which Gri. 
| gatvs 
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jalva obſerving, order'd Franciſco de Montejo 
to advance with ſome of his Men in two Boats, 
to try the Entrance of the River, and diſcoyer 
che Intentions of thoſe Indians. ; | 
This Captain finding a good anchoring Place, 
and little to apprehend from the Behaviour of 
the People, gave Notice to the reſt to come up, 
which they did, and all landing, were receiv'd 
with great Admiration and Marks of Joy by 
the Indians, three of whom, who, by the Or- 
naments of their Habits, ſeem'd to be the 
principal Men of the Country, immediately + 
adyanc'd to pay their Compliments to the Gene- 
ral, who receiv'd them with great Civility, 
though moſt of this Interview was manag'd by 
Signs, none of the Interpreters belonging to 
the Spaniards underſtanding the Language. 
After this they were agreeably ſurpriz'd 
with a Banquet, which the Indians had pro- 
vided of different Sorts of Food, plac'd, or ra- 
ther flung upon Mats of Palm, under the Shade 
of the Trees; a ruſtick and diſorderly Plenty, 
but nevertheleſs grateful to the hungry Sol- 
diers. After which the three aforeſaid Indians 
commanded their People to ſhew ſome Pieces of 
Gold, which they had concealed till then; and 
by their Manner of ſhewing them gave the 
Spaniards to underſtand, that they did not de- 
ſign them as preſents, but to purchaſe with 
chem the Merchandize of the Ships, the Fame 
whereof had already reach'd their Ears. When 
preſently a Fair was open'd for Strings of Beads, 
Combs, Knives, and other Toys, which in 
that Country might be call'd Jewels of great 
Price; the Fondneſs the Indians had for thoſe 
18 ce Trifles 
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Trifles giving them a real Value. And by thiz 
Commerce the Spamards acquir'd, during t he 
ſix Days they ſtay'd there, to the Amount of 
fifteen thouſand Peſos in Gold. 

After this, finding the Heat of Traffick over, 
and fearing the Ships might be in ſome Danger 
from the North- Wind, the General took his 
Leave of thoſe People, after having underſtood 
by certain Signs, that the above-mention'd 
three Chiefs were Subjects to a mighty Mo- 
narch call'd Metezuma, whoſe Empire extended 
over numerous Countries abounding with Gold 
and other Riches z and that it was by his Order 
they had come in the aforeſaid peaceable Man- 
ner to examine into the Intentions of the Spa- 
niards, whole neighbourhood, in all Appear- 
ance, gave him ſome Diſturbance, 

Sailing on, without loſing Sight of. Land, 
they pals'd by two or three Iſlands of ſmall 
note, and afterwards landed in one, which they 
cali'd the Iſland of Sacrifices, becauſe going in 
to view a Houſe of Lime and Stone, which 
overlook'd the reſt, they found ſeveral Idols of 
a horrible Figure, and more horrible Worſhip; 
for near the Steps where they were plac'd, lay 
the Carcaſſes of fix or ſeven Men, newly ſacri- 
fic'd, cut in Pieces, and their Intrails laid open; 
which miſerable Spectacle ſtruck the Spaniards 
with equal Surprize and Deteſtation. 

Wherefore they ftay'd here but a very little 
while, and eſpecially becauſe the Inhabitants 
ſeem'd to be in a Conſternation; inſomuch that 
they could bring few or none to traffick with 
them. Therefore they paſs'd on to another 
" Iſland, which was not for from the main ang 
an 
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and ſo fituated, that between that and the Coaſt - 
there was ſufficient Room ard convenient Shel- 
ter for the Ships. This they call'd the Iſland 
of St. Juan, becauſe they arriv'd there on the 
Day of the Baptiſt; and likewiſe in Reſpect to 
their General who bore the ſame Name. And 
here an Indian pointing with his Hand towards 
the main Land, to tell them how it was call'd, 
and often re _ with a bad Pronunci- 
ation, the Word Culua! Culua ! Gave Occa- 
fion to the Sirname, by which they diſtinguith'd 
this Iſland from that of St. Juan de Puerto 
Rico, calling it St. Juan de Ulua, It is very 
ſmall, and confiſts more of Sand than Soil, be- 
ſides which it lies fo very low, that it has ſome- 
times been cover'd by the Sea. But notwith- 
ſtanding theſe humble Beginnings it afterwards 
became the moſt frequented and moſt cele- 
brated Port of New-Spain, on that Side which 
is bounded by the North. Sea. | 

Here they ſtay'd fome Days to trade with 
the Indians; who flock'd from the ne ighbour- 
ing Parts; and Grijalva finding that his Inſtruc- 
tions limited him to diſcoyer and traffick wirh- 
out making a Settlement (which was expreſsly 
forbid him) conſulted about giving an Account 
to Velaſquez of the large Countries he had diſ- 
cover'd; that in caſe he determin'd to have 
him ſettle there, he might ſend him Order; 
with a Supply of Men, and ſuch other Neceſ- 
faries as he ſtood in need of; 

On this Meſſage he difpatch'd Captain Pedro 
de Alvarado in one of the four Ships, giving 
him all the Gold, and whatever elſe they had 
acquir'd till that Time, to the End, that the 

| Ccc2 ſhew 
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ſhew of that Wealth might give his Embaſſy 
the more Weight, and facilitate his Propoſal of 
ſettling, to which he was always inclin'd, not- 
withſtanding the unjuſt Cenſures he afterwards 
underwent for obſerving his Orders too ſtrictly, 
Pedro de Alvarado beinz gone upon this 
Com miſſion, the reſt ot the Ships left St, Juan 
de Ulug in perſnit of their Way, and following 
the Guidance of che Coaſt, turn'd with it to- 
wards the North, having in View the two 
Mountains of Tuſpa and Tufia, which ſtretch a 
great Way between the Sea and the Province 
of Flaſcala. After which they entered the 
River of Panuco, the remoteſt Province of Neu- 
Spain, on the Gulph of Mexico, and came to 
an Anchor in the River of Canoes, to which 
they gave this Name at that-Time, becauſe in 
the little Space they ſtopp'd to take a View of 
it, they were aſſaulted by fixteen Canoes full of 
arm'd Indians, who, by the Help of the Cur- 
rent, atrack'd the Ship commanded by Alonzo 
Davila, and after diſcharging a Shower of Ar- 
rows with great Fury cut one of the Cables, 
and endeavour'd to board the Ship; but the 
other two coming immediately up to her Re- 
lief, the Men in an Inſtant mann'd their Boats, 
and charged the Canoes with ſo much Vigour, 
that there was hardly an Interval between the 
Attack and the Victory, ſome of the Canoes 
being overſet, and many Indians kill'd, 
However the Spaniards did not think pro- 
per to perſue their Advantage; they directly 
weigh'd Anchor, and proſecuted their Voyage, 
till arriving at a point of Land which ran far 
into the Sca, they found it extream boiſter- 
ous 
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aſſy ous in that Place, inſomuch that though the | 
ot Pilots made uſe of all their skill ro double y 
zot- this Cape, they were forc'd to give way to che 
rds ſtrength of the Current, with no ſmall danger N 
tly, Jof overſetting or running a ſhore. 8 » 
this This Accident occafion'd them to proteſt a- | 
van gainſt proceeding any farther ; and in tins they . | 
ing MW were ſeconded by the general Clamour of the 

to- Men, who were now grown weary of ſo te- 

wo dious a Navigation, and more apprehenſive of 


the Dangers that might enſue. Upon which 
Grizatva, who was a Man of equal Prudence 
and Courage, immediately aſſembl'd the Cap- 
tains and Pilots to conſult what was to 

done in this juncture, when atter many Dili- 
berations, it being conſider'd that one of their 
Ships had ſuſtain'd great Damage, and want- 
ed refitting; that their Provifions began to 
Spoil, as well as their People to be diſſatis- 
fied; and that withal it was directly contrary 
to the Inſtructions of Yelaſquez to make any 
Settlementz and that they were in no Con- 
dition to undertake it without a Reinforce- 
ment; they unanimouſly reſolv'd to return to 


Cuba, in order to furniſh themſelves with what 


was neceſſary for another and more ſucceſsful 
Expedition. 

This being reſolv'd upon, was preſently 
ut in Execution, when failing back the way 
y which they came, they took a view of 


ro- other Parts of the ſame Coaſts, without ſtop- 
ily ping long at any Place; yet making a conſis 
ge, derable Profit by Trading with the Natives, 
far till they arriv'd at length at the Port of St. 


Jago in Cuba, the 15th of November 1518. 
1-44 A few 
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A few Days before this, Pedro de Hlunradi 
had arriv'd at the fame Port, who was ex- 
treamly well receiv'd by the Governor Diego 
Felaſtuex, who publiſh'd wich incredible Joy 
the, Account of the large Countries that hid 
een diſcover'd, and, above all, of the fifteen 
thouſand Peſos of Gold, which ſupported the 
Relation, without any occaſion for Exaggera- 
tions. | £ n 
 FVelaſqaez beheld this Wealth with infinite 
Pleaſure, and hardly believing his Eyes, made 
Pedro de Alvarado repeat a great many Times 
what he had before related, as never being 
tir d with the Harmony of ſuch good News. 
But this Satisfaction was ſoon damp'd by the 
Arrival of Grijatova, at whoſe Conduct he 
ſhew'd the utmoſt Impatience, becauſe he had 
not made a Settlement in the Country where 
he had been ſo well receiv'd; and although 
Pedro de Alvarado ſaid all he could to excuſe 
him; and Grijalva, modeſtly declining to (ay 
all he could have done in his own Defence, 
laid before Velaſquez his own Inſtructions, 
wherein he expreſs|y forbad him to ſettle; yet 
fo blind was he to Grarituce, and fo tranſ- 
ported with Ambition. that thou h he own'd 
the Order, yet he treated obedience to it as 
"4 Erie. .*© 3 <p 
Peluſguea knowing of how much Importance 
i was not to loſe Time in fuch Affairs, leſt he 
might loſe a favourable Opportunity, gave im- 
diate Orders for refitting the four Veſſels 
ch had ferg'd in the Voyage of Grijalva; 
with which, aud thoſe he had purchaſed, he 
mate up ten Veſſels, from eighty to an wo 
W323. | 37 dre 
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dred Tuns, ufing the ſame Diligence in arming, 


and furniſhing them with Stores and Proviſions; 


but he was at a Loſs to whom to give the Com- 


mand. The Voice of the People was unanimous 


in Favour of Grijalva, and they are uſually pret- 


ty juſt in their Choice. What greatly recom. 
mended him was his good Qualities, the Trou- 
ble he had already taken in this Diſcovery with 
his Knowledge of the Navigation and Country. 

The other Competitors were Antonio and Ber- 


nardino Velaſquez, near Kinſman to the Gover- 


nor; Baltaſar Bermuder, voſco Porcallo, and ſe- 
veral other Gentlemen of that Iſland, all Per- 
ſons of great Courage and undoubted Qualifica- 
tions for the Imployment to which they pretend- 
=. -. 

But Velaſquex who was very jealous of his Au. 
chority, and theretore wanted a Man who ſhould 
be entirely at his Devotion, and have no other 
Aim but to adyance the Glory of his Principal. 
continued ſtill in his Irrefolution, as fearing the 
Ambition of thoſe whoſe Capacity he approv'd, 
till adviſing with Amador de Lariz, the King's 


Treaſurer, and Andres de Duero, his Secretary, 


which two were his chief Confidents, and who 
knew his Temper exactly, they propos'd their 
intimate Friend Hernan Cortes, being very 
ſparing of his Praiſe, leſt their Advice ſhould 
be ſuſpected, infinuating that the ſucceſs of the 
undertaking was what they had at Heart more 
than the Intereſt of their Friend, 
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